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PREFATORY NOTE 



Tlie present work^ the outcome of seiT'exal yeare? practical 
expenoice in teaching English literature, is intend^ as a 
text-book for the middle forms of schools, and is designed to 
form a stepping-stone between the baa:e surtmiary a&d the 
more elaborate and extensive critical work& It aims at 
presenting a descriptive rather than a critit^ account of 
English writers from Chaucer to TemtyscMi, - soi accouait in 
which due proportion is observed between the greater and 
the lesser writers. It makes no pretension to be exhaustive, 
and was undertaken solely in the belief that >a simple and 
straightforward account of English literature on the lines here 
adopted would fill a place yet unoccupied in the schools. 

The plan of the book is to deal separately with the lives 
and works of the greater writers, -and to group in classes 
those of lesser note and importance. An attempt has been 
made throughout to indicate the relations of the writers to 
their forerunners, to their own times, and to their successors. 

The period traversed is divided into four parts, as follows : 
(i) from Chaucer to Marlowe; (2) from Shakespeare to 
Dryden ; (3) from Pope to Cowper ; (4) from Wordsworth to 
Tennyson. Each of these is provided with a chronological 
table and an index, and, while complete in itself, fits into the 
scheme of the whole. 

Short illustrative passages from the works of most of the 
writers are incorporated with the text, but as it was impossible, 
within the space at command, adequately to represent the 
work of the greater writers, two companion volumes of selec- 
tions are being prepared : 

(1) Specimens of English poetry from Chaucer to Tennyson. 

(2) Specimens of English prose from Chaucer to Carlyle. 
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It is hoped that these will fulfil a useful office among school 
text-books. • . 

I desire to express my cordial thanks to those who have 
afforded me assistance during the preparation of this volume. i 

To the judgment and taste of Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who, with 
the utmost care and trouble, has gone over the book both in 
manuscript and in proof, it is greatly indebted; Mr. W. J. 
Craig, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, editor of the Oxford 
Shakespeare^ put his knowledge of our literature at my dis- ' 

posal; and Professor William Graham, Queen's College, 
Belfast, was my adviser in the treatment of the philosophers. 
Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke. 

It gives me pleasure to record here my sincere appreciation 
of the kindness as well as of the value of their counsels. 

Elizabeth Lee. 

October^ 1897. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 

FRvOM SHAKESPEARE TO DRYDEN. 



CHAPTER J. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

The figure of WiHiam Shakespeare — 

Shakespeare, on "whose forehead cfimb Shakespeare 
' The crowns o* the world : O eyes -sulstlime the greatest 
With tears and kuigbter for all timBl— ^^^^^ P<«t. 

towers giant4Uc£ over all English pojets. 

With Shakespeare, as with most of his contemporaries, 
materials for a biography are scanty. In Elizabethan 
times a greater inter^ seems to have bteen Bifficuitiesof 
taken in poems and plays than in their S? w™^*^^ 
authors, who, as poets or men of letters graphy. 
merely, were of slight importance in the public eye. It 
did not .occur to their contemporaries to make notes of 
their sayings and doings with a view to future biographies. 
Certain poets — Spenser and Milton for example— disclose 
freely in their poems their characters, opindons, ideals, 
and tastes: they speak to us almost nndisguisedly in 
their own persons; but Shakespeare was a dramatist, and 
in his plays always speaks throogh the pecsons^ges he has 
created, so that it would be unwise to assume fhat wliat 
they say is really an eKpresaiooi of 1^ poet's personal 
feeling or opinion. Yet -from a general study of any port's 
work it is always possible to conjectmc;, not indeed th^ 
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events of his life, but his attitude towards the world; what 
he loved. and what he hated. Thus, in the course of 
study, much guess-work has grown up around the history 
of Shakespeare's life, and there is also much vague tradi- 
tion, so that it is not easy to separate the grain from the 
chaff. Let us then set down here the undisputed facts, 
and the conjectures that are most likely to be true. 

Shakespeare was born in 1564 at a small house in 
Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire.^ There 
b'rth ^^ spent the earliest years of his life amid the 
beautiful Warwickshire meadowland through 
which flows the sluggish winding stream of the Avon. 
The surroundings of his boyhood had, as they have with 
most men, an important influence on his life and work. 
He loved his native place so dearly that all the years he 
was living and working in London he was longing for the 
time when he would be able to return and settle there. 
His desire, as we shall see, was in the end fulfilled. 

His love of the woodland and forest,^ his knowledge of 
wild flowers,^ of country sports* and customs,^ and of old 
wives' superstitions,* his close observation of animals,^ 
point to a country breeding, and are reminiscences of 
a boyhood spent in a country town. Such interests and 
knowledge are seldom acquired by the town-bred child. 

His father, John Shakespeare, was a well-to-do trades- 
man of Stratford. He also farmed land, was for a while 
Parenu ^^^ prosperous, and became bailiff, and, in 

*^*' i57i> chief alderman of the town. He had 
married in 1557 Mary Arden, who was the daughter of 

^ The exact date of his birth cannot be ascertained. We know, 
however, that he was baptized. on April 26th. April 23rd is generally 
accepted as his birthday. 

• Cf. As You Like It and Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
«Cf. Wintet's Tale, iv. 3. 

• Cf. Venus and Adonis, ^jq^-jqA (hare-coursing). 
' Cf. Winter's Tale, iv. 3. (sheep-shearing). 

• Cf. Midsummer-Night s Dream, ii. i. 43-57. 

^Cf. Venus and Adonis, 29^-298 (points of a horse); Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, iv. i. 125-133 (description of hounds). 

These are only a few examples chosen at random. Others too 
numerous to specify abound in all the plays and poems. 
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a neighbouring land-owner of a good old Warwickshire 
family; William was their third child and first son. 

Stratford-on-Avon possessed then, as it does still, a free 
grammar-school, the last to be founded by ^^^^j^^jon 
Edward VI., and at that school William "^ ' 
Shakespeare was doubtless a pupil. In a famous passage 
of As You Like It he describes 

the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school, 

and in other places has given expression to a certain 
distaste for school life. He has drawn schoolmasters of 
very different characters in Holofernes of Lovers Labour V 
Lost^ and Pinch of the Comedy of Errors^ and they 
may or may not be derived from his own experience. 
The Latin language was the chief subject of study at the 
grammar-schools of t-hat period, and Shakespeare must 
therefore have acquired some knowledge of it. His claims 
to classical scholarship have been much questioned; his 
great contemporary, Ben Jonson, allowed him "small 
Latin and less Greek"; yet there are signs in the plays 
that point to a fairly close acquaintance with at least Latin. 
Shakespeare's boyish amusements were probably simi- 
lar to those of most lads living in a country town. There 
are frequent references in the plays to rustic ^^^ boyish 
games, and to such sports as hunting (the amuse- 
hare, the deer, and the boar), hawking, '"*'**■• 
coursing, and fishing. But one form of recreation which 
he had every opportunity of enjoying had undoubtedly 
a dominating influence on his future career. The town 
of Stratford eagerly welcomed stage players, and it is most 
likely that Shakespeare's father, in whose year of office as 
bailiff the corporation first entertained actors, took his 
son to see their performances. Between 1573 and 158 1 
nine companies of players are known to have visited 

^ As Lovers Labour 's Lost was Shakespeare's first original play, it is 
more than likely that Holofernes is the portrait of his own school- 
master. 
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Stratford. Coventry, wiiere the old miracle plays were 
still performed, was not fiar orff,^ and Kenilworth, Lord 
Leicester's place, where in 1575 he so magnificently 
entertained Queen Elizabeth, was within a short ride. 
In a well-known passage in Midsummer-Nighfs Dream ^ 
Oberon describes some shows and spectacles he had 
witnessed, and the description corresponds closely with 
that of the splendid pageants produced at Kenilworth on 
the occasion of the queen's visit. Thus Shakespeare must 
have acquired, even in boyhood, a taste for the drama. 

About 1577 the fortunes of John Shakespeare began 
to decline, so that it became necessary for William to 
Begins to leave school and try to earn -a living for 
earn hie himself. What his occupation was we have 

IV 1 00 . ^^ means of knowing. In 1582, however, 
he married Arme Hathaway, the daughter of a well-to-do 
Marria yeonxan of Shottery, a pretty vUlage within a 

short walk of Stratford. The way to it leads 
through beantrftil meadows such as are everywhere the 
glory of what Drayton called " the heart of England ". 
Anne was ei^ 5^eaTS older than Shakespeare, who was 
at the time of his marriage only eighteen. A daughter, 
.' Susanna, was bom to them in 1583, and twins, a son and 
' a daughter, Hamnet and Judith, in 1585. It was in that 
. year that Shakespeare left Stratford to seek his fortune in 
London. His increasing responsibilities probably com- 
pelled him to look for more remunerative and certain 
employment Aan could be found in his native place. 

It is a common tradition that Shakespeare was forced 
to kave Stratford becsoase he "made a frequent practice 
of deer-stealing, . . . robbing a park that belonged 
to Sir Tliomas Lucy of Chadecote, near Stratford".^ For 
this, It is said, he was more than once punished, and so 
severely iiiat he at length fled, and made his way to 

* There sre nnmerons TdTerences in the pla3rs to the characters and 
machineiy of the miracle plays, and lo the s3iow5 and pageants per- 
formed at Christmas and other festivals by the townspeople and village 
folk. ^u. 1. i4»-xfiB. 

' The story was told by Nicholas Rowe, ShaUcespease^B £i3t editor, 
nearly a century after his death. 
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London. Justice Shallow, in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor^ is probably a reminiscence of the game-preserver who 
had visited with such severity the poet's youthful esca- 
pades.^ Then, as now, London was the goal of ambitious 
youths, and other Stratford lads besides Shakespeare found 
their way to the metropolis and prospered there.^ 

The years of Shakespeare's residence in London form 
a memorable period in our history.^ They include some 
of the most notable exploits of Drake; the g^gi^h hig. 
colonization of Virginia; the death of Sidney; SgJif ^^"""^^ . 
Babington's plot and the execution of Mary re^dScc^ * 
Queen of Scots; the defeat of the Armada; ^-*^^^ 
the publication of* Spenser's Faery Queen, Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical PQlity, and the first edition of Bacon's 
Essays \ the peaceful last years of Elizabeth and the be- 
ginning of a new era with the accession of James I. Such 
a time of acti^ty, adventure, and patriotic enthusiasm, 
would naturally have a great influence on the mind of a 
poet, and Shakespeare finely expressed the feelings of 
Englishmen in those days for the glory of their nation in 
the magnificent eulogy of England spoken by John of 
Gaunt on his death-bed : — 

This royal dirane of Jdngs, this sceptered isLe, 
This earth of majesty, this seal of Mais, 
This other Eden, demi-paxadise. 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little world. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Whidi serves ift in' the office of a wail. 
Or as a moBt defensive to a bouse. 
Against the envy of less happier lands.* 



^ Slender speaScs of '" the doeen white luces'" tliat figune in the coatof- 
arms of the Shallow family. The Lucy family bore "three luces" in 
tfadr arms. CC Merry Vviv£s of iVimdsar, L x. 16. 

' One of them, JKaehard Field, set -qp as a printer in 1587, and in 159$ 
printol Shakespeare's iint prodnctioa, the poem VeMus and Adonis. 

* With occasional absenoes at Strstfiord, Shakespeare seenks to have 
lived in London from I565-^ to 1610-T3. 

^Richard II., ii. i. 40-49. 
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As well as enthusiasm for their native land, men felt a 
keen interest in themselves; they exulted in their bodily 
Tempera- and intellectual strength; and it was their 
Eilxabeth*-* J^X ^^ human nature and the world at large 
ans. which gave to the poets their peculiar fire. 

The eager spirit of the age accounts in no slight degree 
for the number and fine quality of the singers of Eliza- 
bethan times. 

The personal popularity of the sovereign had also strong 
influence on the national enthusiasm for literature. Eliza- 
Popuiarityof beth, although it is said that she took no 
andlearning" ^ery keen interest in literature as such, col- 
or the court, lected round her a group of young nobles 
who were the patrons of poets and dramatists. It was 
essentially an intellectual age;^ the court was learned; 
even the ladies studied with more or less ardour Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, Italian, and French. Harrison in his 
description of England writes : — 

Every office hath either a Bible, or the book of the Acts and 
monuments of the Church of England, or both, beside some histories 
and chronicles lying therein, for the exercise of such as come into the 
same ; whereby the stranger that entereth into the court of England 
upon the sudden, shall rather imagine himself to come into some 
public school of the universities, where many give ear to one that 
readeth, than into a prince's palace. 

Spenser in his Colin ClouVscome homeagainy writing in 
1 59 1, gives an excellent description of the court of Eliza- 
beth at that time, and may refer to Shakespeare as Action — 

Whose Muse, full of high thought's invention 
Doth, like himself, heroically sound. 

The general prosperity of the country had greatly 
increased. The more wealthy nobles built for themselves 

^ Lovers of books were numerous. Cotton and Bodley founded 
respectively the libraries of the British Museum, London, and the Bod- 
leian, Oxford, early in the reign of James L That king was so devoted 
to books that he is reported to have said that if he had to be imprisoned, 
he would choose the Bodleian for his prison, " to be chained together 
with so many good authors". 
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lordly dwelling-houses of brick or stone with chimneys 
and glass windows, then great luxuries. Men were eager 
for amusement, and no form of recreation found greater 
favour than stage-plays. Shakespeare came at the very 
moment when people were readiest to appreciate his ! 
mighty genius. 

In London he soon found his way to the theatres, 
where he was employed as an actor, also serving an 
apprenticeship to stage-craft by touching up and adapting 
the plays of others. He fell in with the group of drama- 
tists then working in the metropolis, among whom were 
Greene, Peele, and Marlowe. 

We have a singular proof that his talent was speedily 
recognized, and that its quality was such as to rouse 
envy in his companions. Greene in his ^^^^y^^^ ^j^^e 
Groaisworth of Wit bought with a Million of soon be- 
Repentance^ published by Chettle in 1592, known aa 
writes : " There is an upstart crow, beautified playwright 
with our feathers, that, with his Tiger's heart 
wrapped in a player's hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you; and being 
an absolute Johannes-fac-totum, ^ is in his own conceit 
the only Shakescene in the country". Three months 
later Chettle, in a pamphlet entitled Kind Harts Dream, 
apologized to Shakespeare for having printed this offen- 
sive passage, and testified to Shakespeare's honesty as a 
man, and to his skill as actor and writer. 

Shakespeare's earliest non-dramatic writings were two 
poems, Venus and Adonis, published in 1593, and 
Lucrece, published in 1594. They are both His early 
dedicated to his patron, Henry Wriothesley, poems. 
Earl of Southampton.^ In the dedication of the Venus 
and Adonis the poet writes of it as " the first heir of my 

^ Jack of all trades. 

* Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, though only remembered 
now as the friend of Shakespeare, was in his own day, we are told, as 
famous for his valour in war as for his love of literature. He was bom 
y^ 1573- Marrying a cousin of Essex, without the queen's consent, he 
was dismissed from the royal service, and at Essex's fall he was 
imprisoned. He died in 1624. 
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invention", and proraiseSy if the earl is "but pleased, 
... to take advacxtage of all idle bonis till I have 
honoured you with some gratver labour ". 

Venus and Adonis is a love poem. It tdds of the 
love of Venus for the beautiful youth Adcmis, hovr he 
"Venus and disdained her and died from. a. wound re- 

J Adonis," ceivcd in hunting the wild boan The story 
had been told bY.Ovidy though he sa^ Bjodiing of the 
coldness €^ Adonis, an addition dodbtiess of later writers. 
Meres, in his Wifs Treasury, writes: "The sweet witty 
soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued 

, Shakespeare; witness his Venus and Adonis^\'^ The 
p)oem is written in the earlier Elizabethan manner, and 

' abounds in elaborate figures and conceits; it has the 
immaturity natural to a young man working on earlier 
models and not yet sure in w^oat direction his own gift 
lay. The verse is graceful and harmonious; the form 
used is a six-IiBed stanza, of heroics rimii^ a b a b c c. 
The setting of the poem testifies to Shakespeare's love 
of nature, and bis accurate observation of it, as well as 
to his acquaintance with country life and pursuits. He 
notes the 

red mom, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to- the field, 

and beautifully describes the dawn in the following 
stanza — 

Lo ! bere the gentle lark, weny of rest. 
From hii moast cabinet momxts up on hdgb. 
And wakes the morning, from whcae sdlTei breast 
The soxk arisedi in his magesty; 
Who dock the wodd so glorioa^j heboid. 
The cedai-tops and hills seem, buznish'd gold. 

\ Coleridge considers the Venus and Adonis an example 
•of " that affectionate love of nature and natural objects, 

^ ^ It wHl be remembered that Orid had bean transiaited into English 
\y9xst by Gol<fing in 1567. (Cf. voL L p. S69.) Wc.know fix>m a 
passage in The Tempest, where Shakespeace imitaaes Golding, that he 
must have been acquainted with this translation of Ovid. 
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without which no man could hay^ observed so steadily, 
or painted so truly and passionately, the very minutest . 
beauties of the external world". He also notes "the • 
perfect sweetness of the versification "^ and "its adaptation 
to the subject ". 

T^ Rape of LucrecBy published the year after the , 
VenuSy and dedicated again to the Earl of Southampton, ; 
may be the " graver kiboui ''' to w^ch the poet refers in ! 
the dedication of the earlier poem» • 

The Lucrece is stronger work than the earliCT poem, ' 
and is written in a more complicated metre, a seven- 
lined stanza of heroics, riming ababbcc. .* Lucrece" ■ 
The story was a familiar and favourite one, | 

having been told by Livy and Ovid, by Gower, and by 
Paynter in his Palace of Pleasure, As a specimen of the 
varse we may take the lines on Time 

Time's glory is to csJni contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things,, 

To wake the mom and sentind the nig^t, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right. 
To ruinate proud buiTdings with thy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers ; 

To fill with wonnrholes stately m£>mun;ents. 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 
To blot old books and alter their contdts, 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens^ wings^ 
To dry the old oak's sap and cherish springs^ 
To spoil antiquities of hammer'd steel, 
And turn the giddy round of Fosbme's wheel ; 

To show the bsldam daughtszs of hex daughter; 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 
To slay the tiger that d^xth. live by slaxi|^er,, 
To tame the urdcom taidL liba wild. 
To mock the subtle, in themselTes beguiled, 
To cheer the ploughman with increasefiil crops, 
And waste hc^ stones with little water-dirops* 

Although it possesses a maturity and a variety of 
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versification and of language which are lacking in the 
earlier poem, the Lucrece did not acquire such a vogue 
as the Venus and* Adonis^ which attracted more notice 
than any of Shakespeare's early works. 

By 1594 Shakespeare had retouched the play of Titus 
Andronicus^ and the first part of Henry VL He had also 
Early works Collaborated, as it is thought, in the second 
as a drama- and third parts of Henry VL, and had written 
***** Love's Labour ^s Lost, A Comedy of Errors, 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, A Midsummer-Nighfs L>ream, 
and the history play of Richard LLL 

Although the tragedy of Titus Andronicus appears in 
every edition of his works, it is difficult to believe that 
Shakespeare had much to do with its composition. It 
is crude in plot and construction, and full of horrible 
murders. English critics now generally agree that Shake- 
speare only touched it, adding a few lines here and 
there, but was in no way responsible for the horrors of 
the play. 

Another of the plays touched up by Shakespeare is the 
first part of Henry VI, Probably only the scenes in 
the Temple Gardens and that describing the death of 
Mortimer are of his workmanship.* Judging fi*om 
Shakespeare's portrayal of women, he would have been 
incapable of defaming Joan of Arc as she is defamed 
in this play. The second and third parts of Henry VI? 
are based on two older and inferior plays, and it is 
impossible to disentangle what is purely Shakespeare's 
from what belongs to the original dramas. 

1 1 Henry VI., ii. 4 and 5. 

' The play on which the second part of Henry VI. is based is entitled 
"The first part of the contention betwixt the two famous houses of 
York and Lancaster, with the death of the good Duke Humphrey; 
and the banishment and death of the Duke of Suffolk, and the tragical 
end of the proud Cardinal of Winchester, with the notable rebellion of 
Jack Cade ; and the Duke of York's first claim unto the crown ". 

The third part is an alteration of a drama entitled "The true tragedy 
of Richard, Duke of York, and the death of good King Henry VI. , with 
the whole contention between the two houses, Lancaster and York, as it 
was sundry times acted by the Right Honourable, the Earl of Pembroke 
his servants ". 

Both these plays are extant. 

(M407) 
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Worldly success soon came to Shakesp>eare, and his 
desire to return and setde in a house of his own at 
Stratford was in a fair way to be realized, success of 
In 1597, twelve years after he came to Lon- ttopUys. 
don, — by -which time he had written in addition to the 
plays already named, Romeo and Juliet^ Richard II,y 
King John^ Merchant of Venice^ i d^ 2 Henry IV., and 
perhaps the Taming of the Shrew, — ^the dramatist bought 
New Place, the dwelling-house at Stratford which was 
henceforth his home. As time went on he became the 
owner of landed property both in his native place and in 
London. His growing fame is amply proved by Meres , 
in his Palladis Tamia, IVit^s Treasury (1598). Meres * 
names and classifies the most celebrated poets of 
England, and Shakespeare is mentioned more often 
than any other. Meres writes, " As Plautus and Seneca 
are accounted the best for Comedy and Tragedy among 
the Latins, so Shakespeare among the English is the 
most excellent in both kinds for the stage", and then 
enumerates twelve of the plays we have named above. 
Further he states that "the Muses would speak with 
Shakespeare's fine filed phrase, if they would speak 
English". 1 

In 1599 Shakespeare became a shareholder in the Globe 
Theatre. There is every reason for concluding that he 
yj2& an excellent man of business.^ As we shall see, 
play-writing was, for a long while to come, the only 
means by which a literary man could earn a living. It 
was not until the last years of the eighteenth century tiaat 
"the patronage of the public" made literature a reputable 
and lucrative profession. But the direct profits of his 
pen would have barely sufficed for the necessaries of life, 
and formed only a small part of his income. For each 

^ This is an adaptation of the famous saying that, if the gods spoke 
Greek they would speak with the tongue of Demosthenes. 
* But Pope exaggerated when he wrote : — 

Shakespeare (whom you and ev'ry playhouse ball 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will), 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 

(M407) B 
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play he would receive at most ;^io, and probably not 
more than ^£6, which was the ordinary payment. We 
may take it that he earned on an average about ;^i5 a 
year by authorship. But as an actor, he received certainly 
not less than j£so, and probably at least ;£'ioo a year 
annually. After 1599 his shares in the Globe must have 
brought him nearly ^400 a year. All these sums must 
be multiplied by ten to represent the present value of 
money; so that from 1599, when he was thirty-five years 
old, Shakespeare enjoyed an income worth at least five 
thousand a year by our standard. Of this, only about a 
thirtieth part came from his earnings as a dramatist; 
though it is probable that his services as playwright were 
partly the cause of his receiving shares in the Globe. 
But a player he was, and a player he remained till he 
finally left London; we hear of his acting in his own 
plays, and in those of Ben Jonson. It was by his acting, 
rather than by his writing, that he earned the money 
which enabled him to return to Stratford in 1596, after 
eleven years' absence, comparatively a rich man ; and in 
1597 to purchase New Place, the largest house in the 
town. 

The year 1596, then, marks an era in his life. Though 
he continued to live in London, earning there increas- 
ingly large sums of money, he frequently visited his 
native town, where he invested his savings in the pur- 
chase of houses and land. But 1596 also saw the death 
of his only son, which left him without hope of trans- 
mitting his gains to an heir of his own name. With the 
new century, after his acquisition of shares in the Globe, 
he entered on a period not merely of prosperity, but of 
riches. Yet it was during the first nine years of the 
sixteenth century that his great tragedies were composed. 
Critics have sought in the circumstances of his life for 
some external cause that should have changed the 
spirit of his work; and they have thought to find a clue 
in the story which is recorded, or rather hinted, in his 
sonnets. 

It was the fashion among the Elizabethans, as we have 
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seen,^ for a poet to celebrate his own love story in a 
series of sonnets. Shakespeare composed such a series, 
consisting of 154 separate sonnets which tell of the rela- 
tions between three persons, the poet himself, a beautiful 
youth his friend, and a woman. The first 126 sonnets 
are addressed to the youth, the rest to the woman. It 
is a story of guilty love and betrayal of friendship. The 
series was published in 1609, and it has been therefore 
assumed that the poems were composed at intervals in 
the years during which he was writing the tragedies of 
Othello^ Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, amongst others, and 
the cynical comedies Troilus and Cressida and Measure 
for Measure, And in the sonnets Shakespeare continually 
speaks of himself as a man past his prime. But in 1599 
two of those sonnets were published in a collection called 
the Passionate Pilgrim, and one of them set out with 
unmistakable clearness the tragical situation in which the 
three persons are involved. It begins : 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest^ me still : 
The better angel is a man right £ur, 
The worser spirit a woman colour'd ill. 

It is clear then, that the story which the sonnets tell 
was ten years old when they were published in 1609; and 
if Shakespeare derived inspiration from his own life for 
the plays of his middle age, he probably derived that 
inspiration not from a present distress, but from the 
memory of an old sorrow. 

The beauty and charm of the poems are beyond con- 
troversy ; they are full of fine thoughts on the themes of 
friendship and love. Wordsworth declared that " there is 
no part of the writings of this poet, where is found, in an 
equal compass, a greater number of exquisite feelings 
felicitously expressed". 

As an example of Shakespeare's use of the sonnet-form 
let us take the famous No. xxx. 

1 Cf. vol i. p. 136. > i.e. • prompt '. 
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When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes now wail my dear time's waste : 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night. 

And weep afresh love's long since cancell'd woe. 

And moan the expense of many a vanish'd sight : 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 

Tlie sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

Lines expressing deep thought and passionate feeling 
are frequent, as: — 

And yet, love knows it is a greater grief 

To bear love's wrong than hate's known injury.^ 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Or bends with the remover to remove.^ 

Beautiful descriptions of nature occur incidentally. 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake £^inst the cold. 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.' 

When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.* 

Much controversy has arisen over the dedication to 
the edition of 1609, which is thus worded — 

"To the only begetter of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H., all 
happiness and that eternity promised by our ever-living poet wisheth 
the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth, T. T.". 

^ Sonnet xl. ' Sonnet cxvi. " Sonnet bcxiii. * Sonnet xcviii. 
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T. T. was Thomas Thorpe the publisher. W. H., 
" the only begetter", may be merely the person who pro- 
cured them in manuscript for Thorpe to publish; " beget" 
is often used in Elizabethan writers meaning simply to 
" get "; but the initials have often been taken to stand for 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke,^ who has been iden- 
tified with the youth addressed in the poems. This, 
however, is certainly erroneous. It is probable that 
Southampton was Shakespeare's friend of the sonnets. 

The publication of the Sonnets preceded by only a 
year or so Shakespeare's final return to his country home. 
Somewhere about 1610 or 161 2 it is supposed that he 
left London and settled at Stratford, still, however, from 
time to time, paying visits to the metropolis, gnakespeare 
His elder daughter, Susanna, had been mar- returns in his 
ried at Stratford in 1607 to Dr. Hall, a ItrS&ord^n^ 
physician of repute there, and in the next ^^on. 
year a little daughter named Elizabeth had been bom 
to them. The poet doubtless looked forward to a well- 
earned period of rest and leisure among his family. His 
work was accomplished; if The Tempest was, as some 
think, his last play, we may see in Prosperous abandon- 
ment of his magic arts a reference to Shakespeare's own 
intention of laying down his pen. 

In February, 16 16, his younger daughter, Judith, was 
married to Thomas Quiney, a Stratford wine-merchant. 
On April 23rd in the same year, Shakespeare „. ^ ^ 
died; now his "worldly task was done", and 
he had " finished joy and moan".^ He was buried in the 
beautiful old church of Stratford-on-Avon, within hearing 
of the murmuring river, and the songs of the birds in the 
limes. 

Quiet consummation have ; 
And renowned be thy grave I 

^Wilb'am Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, son of Mary, "Sidney's 
sister' , was bom at Wilton m 1580, and was "not only a favourer of 
learned and ingenious men, but was himself learned and endowed to 
admiration with a poetical giory". 

* Cf. the dirge in Cymbeline, iv, 2. 258-281. 
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On the north wall of the chancel a bust of the poet is 
to be seen; it was placed there a few years after his death, 
and was probably modelled from a cast of the features 
taken after death. A portrait engraved by Droeshout is 
prefixed to the first Folio (1623): and those are the only 
certainly authentic likenesses of the poet that we possess. 

Shakespeare's work falls into four periods, through 
which we can trace the gradual development of his 
"mind and art". 

In the first period (1590-96) we find the hand of the 
learner, of the apprentice, still dominated in some degree 
Divisions of ^1 ^^ work of Others; yet showing everywhere 
Shakesi^are's signs of a genius bcyond even that of his chief 
period— the model, Marlowe. We have, too, the senti- 
learner. ments and opinions belonging to the joyous 

elasticity of youth. The plays written during these year$ 
•contain a superabundance of quibbles and conceits, of 
classical allusions and exaggerated rhetorical figures. All 
of them abound in rimed verses, some of the earliest even 
in doggerel rimes,^ and in these also are found speeches 
written in quatrains, that is with lines riming alternately. 
Almost every line ends with a pause in the sense, and 
a break or ccesura after the sixth syllable. 

In the second period (i 596-1601) Shakespeare had 
found his footing. He produced during those years 
Second period some of his finest history plays and brightest 
~gjjj?^ *"^ and merriest comedies. He had a surer 
comedy. grasp of life, but as yet was little touched by 
trouble or suffering. He had now, following Marlowe, 
definitively adopted blank verse, using rime only when he 
wished to be sententious, to raise the dramatic pitch, in 
love declarations, and at the ends of scenes. 

To the third period (i 601-1608) belong the graver 
Third period comedies and the great tragedies. Shake- 
comedyrand speare had, as he grew older, learned many 
tragedy! of the bitter truths which a wider experience 

^ The doggerel of The Taming of the Shrew is in a different measure 
from that of these early plays, and is probably by another hand. 
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of life unfortunately brings, — had learned that friends 
can be false, women can deceive, that fathers must mourn 
the deaths of sons, that ambition, revenge, jealousy, and 
want of grasp upon the practical side of life are evils that 
lead men to their ruin. 

The last period (1608-1611) includes the beautiful 
romantic plays in which the poet turned from the sadder 
things of life, and regarded it from the serene Fourth period 
point of view of one who had passed through —romances, 
the fire, and come out purer and calmer, resigned to ' 
what is inevitable, yet seeing clearly how in spite of all 
good preponderates over evil. In the plays of the third 
and fourth periods a change in the form and style of the 
verse is noticeable. The quibbles and conceits are fewer, 
although Shakespeare never entirely gave them up. The 
verse is no longer regular, but the sense instead of stop- 
ping at the end of the line, often runs on to the next:^ 
and there is less monotony in the disposition of the pause. 

In many of the plays Shakespeare mingles prose with 
his verse. Servants, minor or prosaic characters, speak 
in prose (although the latter in exalted moments rise to 
verse, as Casca in Julius Ccesar, i. 3) ; prose is used for 
letters, for the flights of imagination which border on the 
grotesque (cf. Hamlet, ii. 2. 313-329), and in cases of 
madness and frenzy (cf. Lear and Othello), The Merry 

^ According to a calculation made by Dr. Furnivall, in the earlier 
plays the proportion of unstopped lines is about i in 10, and in the 
later about i in 3. In the later plays too, double or feminine endings 
are often introduced : e.g. 



That would | not bless our Eu rope with your daugh | ter 

(Temfest, 1610-11, ii. i. 118). It is computed that the proportion of 
lines naving this extra or nth syllable is much larger in the later plays: 
e.g. in The Merchant of Venice {1$^) there are 15 per cent, and in The 
Tempest (1610) 33 per cent of them. For the general change in style, 
compare the speech of iSgeon in The Comedy of Errors (i. i. 62-93), 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail'd, 

with Perdita's flower-speech in The Winter's Tale (iv. 3. 1 13-129), 

I would I had some flowers o* the spring that might 
Become your time of day. 
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Wives of Windsor^ illustrating as it does the ordinary 
life of his day, is naturally almost all in prose. 

Shakespeare wrote his plays for immediate representa- 
tion on the stage, and made no provision for the printing 
Chronology o^ them.^ It is therefore difficult to fix with. 
of the plays, certainty the time at which they were written. 
To help us to that end we have to take into account 
three kinds of evidence: — (i) wholly external; (2) partly 
external and partly internal; (3) wholly internal. 

The wholly external evidence includes the entries of 
the publication of the plays in the registers of the 
External Stationers' Company; mention of the plays in 
evidence. contemporary books or in documents of ascer- 
tained date; allusion to, quotation from, or imitation of 
passages in a play by a contemporary writer in a work 
whose date is known. We may assume that the play 
alluded to or imitated was acted prior to the allusion or 
imitation. ^ 

The partly external and partly internal evidence in- 
cludes allusions in the plays to historical events of ascer- 
Partiy cxter- tained date; quotation from, allusion to, or 
SfteJnai ^"^^ "^^tter derived from books whose dates of 
evidence. publication are well established. The play 
would then be of later date than the event or the book to 
which reference is made. ^ 

The wholly internal evidence is more difficult to 

* It often happened that some enterprising person would take down 
the words in the theatre as the actors repeated them, and then print the 
play. This accounts in many cases for the various readings of certain 
words and lines, and for the ambiguity and confusion of a few passages. 
The first coUected edition of Shakespeare's plays was the Folio of 1623, 
but before that date many had appeared in quarto form, and a few of 
those were perhaps printed direct from Shakespeare's manuscript. 

^e.g. Meres' s list of Shakespeare's plays (<^. p. 17) in his Palladis 
Tamta, 1598 ; Manmngham's diary v^ere he mentions (Feb. 2, 1601-2) 
that he had seen Twelve Ni^ht^ or What you wiU\ Dr. Forman's diary, 
where he states that on April 20, i6zo, he saw Macbeth, and on May 15, 
161 1, Winter's Tale. In Every Man out of his Humotir {i^gg) Ben Jon- 
son mentions "Justice Silence", a character in Shakespeare's 2 ^(f«rv/K ; 
in Wecver's Mirror for Martyrs {1601) are lines referring to the speeches 
of Brutus and Antony over Caesar's body, an incident in Shakespeare's 
Julius CcBsar, but not occurring elsewhere. 

the chorus to act v. oi Henry V., there is a reference to the 
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classify. It consists chiefly of differences in style and 
in thought between the earlier and later internal 
plays, of which some indication has been evidence, 
given above.. A play in which rimed endings are frecjuent 
will certainly be early work. A play in which many lines 
have an extra syllable will certainly be late; so will one 
in which the sense tends to overlap the line, rather than 
to conclude with it. Careful arithmetical calculations 
have been made which show that Shakespeare's change 
of style in all these matters was gradual; so that, if one 
is given the percentage of rimed endings, of unstopped 
enings, and of eleven-syllabkd lines, in any play, it is 
easy to assign it roughly to one of the four periods. 

Following the most recent conclusions, we may take 
the ensuing table to rejMresent the chronological order of 
the plays : — 



Titus Andronicus, ... 1588-90 

1 Henry VI., 1590-91 

Love's Labour's Lost, 1590 

2 and 3 Henry VI., ... 1591-92 
Romeo and Juliet, ... 1591 ? 
Comedy of Errors, ... 1589-91 
Two Gentlemen of 

Verona, 1^59^-93 

Midsummer - Nigjit^s 

Dream, ^593-95 

Richard III., 1594 

Richard H., 1594 

John, ... ... ... 1595 

Merchant of Venice, ... 1 596 
Taming of the Shrew, 1596^97 ? 
I and 2 Henry IV., ... 1597-98 
Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, ... ... ... 1599 

Henry v., . 1599 

As You Like It, ... 1599 



Much Ado about No- 
thing, 1600? 

Julius Csesar, 1601 

Twelfth Night, ,.. 1601-2 

All's Well that Ends 

Well, i€oi-2 

Hamlet, ... before 1602 

Measure for Measure, 1603 

Qthello, 1604 

i^ear, ... ... ... LQ05 

Macbeth, 1606 

Antony and Cleopatra, 1607-8 

Pericles, r6o8 

Troilus and Cressida, 1608-9 

Coriolanus, ... ... 1608-10 

Timon of Athens, ... 1608-10 

Cymbeline, ,., ».. 1609 

Tempest, ... ... 1610- ii 

Winter's Tale, ,.. 1610-IL 

Henry VIII.,... «► 1612-13 



Earl of Essex's expedition to Ireland in 1599 ;Jn As You Like ft the Ime 
" Whoever loved that loved not at first sight" (ill. 5. 83), is quoted from 
Marlowe's poem Hero and Leander puUished in 1598. But in the latter 
case, Shakespeare may well have known Marlowe's poem btfore it was 
published. Evidence of this kind varies in value. 
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Shakespeare seldom invented his plots. He took the 
outlines wherever he could find them ; from a tale he had 
Plots of the heard or read (sometimes indeed combining 
plays. two or three tales from different sources, in 

one play); from an older play on a similar subject; from 
historical records, or from some old half-forgotten legend. 
By his marvellous genius, however, he was more successful 
than the old alchemists, and changed to gold whatever 
base metal he touched. 

For example, he used very largely the Oironicles of 
Holinshed, and occasionally those of Hall, when con- 
structing the plots of his English history plays, and of 
those founded on old British legend (Macbeth^ Lear, and 
Cymbeline). To North^s translation of Plutarch's Lives 
he is indebted for the plots of his Roman history plays, 
for Timon of Athens^ and possibly for the Theseus and 
Hippolyta of Midsummer-Nigh fs Dream, Often separate 
stories, popular with the public, furnished a plot : As You 
Like It is based on Lodge's Rosalind, and Winter^ s Tale 
on Greene's Pandosto, He made use of old dramas as 
well as of stories, and The Tempest^ and Cymbeline may 
be based on older plays that are lost. The extremely 
popular collections of Tales translated from the French 
and the Italian, the older English poets, and the Italian 
writers Boccaccio and Cinthio, were also pressed into his 
service. 

The Merchant of Venice offers an excellent example of 
the manner in which Shakespeare recast his material 
The plot and improved upon it. "The management 

"^Merchant ^^ ^^ P^^** which is Sufficiently complex 
of Venice'*, without the slightest confusion or inco- 
herence", has never "been surpassed in the annals of 
any theatre".^ Here Shakespeare's sources were four 
separate stories, (i) the story of the caskets, (2) of the 
pound of flesh, (3) of the Christian who carried off the 
Jew's daughter, and. (4) of the exchange of rings. The 

^ A passage in the Life of Antony suggested this plot to Shakespeare. 
^ For this play, and for Lovers lMbour*s Lost, no source has yet been 
found. ^}\2i}\?im's Literature 0/ Europe. 
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first two, which form the groundwork of the plot, had 
been combined before Shakespeare's time in an old 
play. The Jew and Ptolome (1579), which Shakespeare 
followed fairly closely. The story of the Jew who exacted 
a pound of flesh from- the Christian who could not pay 
back the money he had borrowed would have been 
intolerably repulsive by itself, and the dramatist therefore 
welds it with the delightful story of the three caskets, 
which tells how a father decreed that his daughter should 
take as her husband the lover who chose the leaden, in 
preference to the gold or silver, casket. It is to aid the 
lover who makes the right choice that his friend Antonio 
borrows the money from the Jew. The lady of the 
caskets, disguised as a lawyer, comes to Antonio's aid at 
the trial, and the merry episode of the rings disperses the 
tragic atmosphere in which much of the first four acts 
was passed. The underplot is furnished by the pretty 
love-story of Lorenzo and the Jew's daughter. 

Working, then, on such materials, Shakespeare sets 
before us loyal friendship and true love, the wickedness 
and futility of revenge, the beauty of justice tempered by 
mercy, filial affection in Portia's unhesitating obedience 
to the father whom she' loved and respected, and in 
Jessica's unfilial behaviour the result of a miserly father's 
harsh treatment. The plot hinges upon the ready wit and 
resource of Portia ("a perfect woman nobly planned "), 
who combines intellect with sympathy and love. But 
this is only one of many plays in which Shakespeare 
makes a woman the saving force. No writer in the 
world has ever praised women as he did; Mr. Ruskin 
hardly exaggerates in saying that while he has only one 
hero he has many heroines. 

In several plays Shakespeare has created characters 
for whom no hint whatever was furnished by the tales 
whence the plots were derived.^ 

In the early comedies Shakespeare paints the humours 

ijaques, Touchstone, and Audrey in As You Like It\ Dogberry, 
Beatrice, and Benedick in Much Ado\ Malvolio in Twelfth Nighty for 
example, are all of Shakespeare's creation. 
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of his time. In Lovis Labour^ s Lost he mocks at affecta- 
tions in speech and life. The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The early is a Tomantic love story, artificial in construc- 
comedies. tion, but Containing characters and incidents 
on which Shakespeare greatly improved in later plays.* 
A Midsummer-Nighf s Dream also is a story of lovers, 
whose affairs are comically interwoven with the pranks 
of Puck and his tricksy sprites, and the well-meant but 
ludicrous dramatic efforts of country clodpoUs. The 
very title of the play prepares us for something fantastic 
and strange, 2 and we are ready to welcome the fairies, 
the supernatural beings of Shakespeare's youthful and 
happy days, so light and airy beside those of his more 
serious period, the witches in Macbeth, 

The later comedies, Much Ado^ As You Like It^ and 
Twelfth Nighty contain beautiful poetry. Their heroines, 
The later Beatrice, Rosalind, and Viola, are witty, loyal, 
comedies. couragcous imdcr (fisaster, and at the same 
time tender and womanly. 

In As You Like Lt we are out in the open air, far 
removed from "the envious court", "hunting deer in 
«»A8 You the forest", and "fleeting the time carelessly 
Like It." as they did in the golden world ". In the 
forest palm-trees grow side by side with beeches, and 
lions and serpents live in company with sheep and 
deer. Against so fanciful a background stand out the 
true love of Rosalind and Orlando, the friendship of the 
girls Celia and Rosalind, the faithful attachment of the 
old servant, Adam, to his young master, Orlando, and 
the moods of the melancholy Jaques. Rosalind's merry 
device in counterfeiting to be a man, and insisting that 
Orlando, who of course does not recognize her, shall woo 

^ Here we have for the first time in Shakespeare the heroine who 
disguises herself in male attire ; the first of his immortal clowns (Launce 
and Speed); outlaws living in the forest; the lady who makes a confi- 
dant of her waiting-maid, and talks over with her her sailors ; all ideas 
used again by Shakespeare to much greater advantage. 

^ SheJcespeare uses the phrase "it is midsummer day with you", to 
mean "you are mad". Cf. Olivia's remaiic in Twelfth- Night GCfoatm- 
ing Malvolio, "T^ is is very midsummer madness". 
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her daily, pretending that she is indeed his very Rosalind, 
gives opportunity for passages of refined and intellectual 
comedy. The gross gaiety of the clown Touchstone acts 
as a foil to the finer wit of Rosalind and the melan- 
choly humour of Jaques. Again we see the advance 
Shakespeare has* made on his earlier work. In Love's 
Labour V Lost Rosaline employs all the wit at her com- 
mand in mocking at Biron, but their dialogues are thin 
and flippant compared with the wit combats between 
Benedick and Beatrice, or between Rosalind and 
Orlando.^ 

Viola, the heroine of Twelfth Nighty is perhaps a more 
poetical heroine, one less in touch with the busy world 
than Beatrice or Rosalind. The latter thor- <« Twelfth 
oughly enjoys the fun of her boy's disguise, Night." 
while Viola is never at ease in hers. Viola in her 
gentleness and tenderness and wistfulness is akin to 
Miranda and Perdita, the heroines of the later romantic 
plays. After her Malvolio is the most important person- 
age in the play; his vanity and exaggerated conception 
of his own importance lend themselves to excellent 
comedy. He struts about the stage, a lonely figure, 
wrapped in the contemplation of himself, solemn, cere- 
monious, and ambitious. Tenderness and drollery are 
combined in this play in masterly fashion: it is one of 
the merriest ever written. The charms of music, the 
tender sadness of hopeless love, have never been more 
beautifuUy expressed. * 

As we have seen, dramas dealing with English history 
had been loi^ popular,^ but the only one that had as yet 
deserved to rank as literature was Marlowe's The Histoiy 
Edward II? Shakespeare it was who raised Pi^y*- 
the history play in artistic merit to a place beside the 
greatest of comedies and trs^edies by the series of mag- 

^Cf. Lov^s Labour's Lost, ii. i. 1x4-227; 179-191; v. 2. 365-431. 
As You Like It, iii. 2. 317 to end; iv. i. 45-211. Much Ado, ii. i. 
132-161. For this kind of dialogue Shakespeare was probably indebted 
to Lyly. (Cf. voL i. p. z86.) 

' Cf. vol. i. pp. 184-5. * Cf. vol. i. pp. 192-4, 
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nificent dramas, beginning with Richard III, in 1594, 
and ending with Henry V, in 1599. Henry VHI, is 
not included in the series, because that play was only 
in part Shakespeare's work. With many deviations from 
historic facts, he deviates little from the substantial truth 
of history. Occasionally he compresses events ihto a 
shorter period than that in which they actually occurred,^ 
or alters their sequence, or introduces an imaginary 
character,^ or invents a scene.^ 

To Shakespeare's early original work in history belong 
the plays of Richard II I. ^ Richard 11^ and John. In 
*• Richard Richard III the dramatist, following the 
"!•" example of Marlowe, made a single character 

predominant, dwarfing the others into insignificance. 

In Richard II. the dramatist tells the story of a king's 
weakness and the consequent ruin of his country. But 
"Richard his king is dignified and rouses our pity 
^^•" rather than our indignation; most of his 

faults are to be traced to his great capacity for thought 
unsupported by a similar capacity for action. Contrasted 
with Richard's weakness is the immense energy and 
vitality of the usurper Henry. Coleridge considered 
Richard II. the most admirable of all the historical plays, 
doubtless because of his personal sympathy with the 
character of Richard. 

In some respects John is an advance on Richard II, 
for whereas Richard II is wholly serious, John contains, 
, , in the person of the bastard Faulconbridge, 

^° "' an element of comedy which is here intro- 

duced, for the first time into the history plays. 

The two parts of Henry IV. and Henry V, may almost 
be regarded as one play. In Henry IV. Shakespeare 
*• H IV •• "^^"g^^^ comedy with history, and, side by 
^^^ ' side with his graver narrative, presented the 
inimitable FalstafF, the most humorous character in the 
whole of English literature, and his group of followers, 

1 Cf. John. 8 Cf. Falstaff in Henry I V. 

• Cf. Richard III., L a (the wooing of Anne); John^ iv. i (Hubert 
and Arthur). 
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Bardolph and Pistol, each with individual characteristics.^ 
Rogue as we know him to be, Falstaff fascinates and 
delights us with his never-failing presence of mind, his 
inexhaustible ready wit; and in these qualities, perhaps, 
lies the secret of his humour. In the famous scene'*^ 
where he relates his encounter with the robbers, and so 
exaggerates his own valour that the two " men in buck- 
ram " speedily become eleven, it was to be expected that, 
on learning the Prince and Poins were alone his assailants, 
he would have been mightily disconcerted. But Falstaif, 
with admirable coolness, answers : 

By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye. Why, hear 
ye, my masters; was it for me to kill the heir-apparent? Should I 
turn upon the true prince? Why, thou knowest I am as valiant as 
Hercules: but beware instinct; the lion will not touch the true 
prince. Instinct is a great matter ; I was a coward on instinct. 

The characters of the heroic personages are well con- 
trasted. Hotspur, passionate, hot-headed, daring, in- 
different to all but honour and fame, represents the 
fighting man of the middle ages. 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honour cross it from the north to south. 



By heaven methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep. 

Where &thom-line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks.' 

Prince Henry, despite his love of pleasure, and his 
questionable companions, is a saner and more civilized 
being. He is not beside himself with passion; even on 
the battlefield he keeps his sense of humour; but he 
shows a love of honour not less than Hotspur's, when 
in reply to Westmoreland's wish just before the battle of 
Agincourt, 

* They appear again, with the addition of Njrm, in Thi Merry Wives 
of Windsor, and in Henry V, 
» z Henry IV,, ii. 4. • 1 Henry IV,, i. 3. 
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O ! that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day, 

he says, 

No, my fiiir cousin : 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold. 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

Henry V. forms a grand and fitting conclusion to the 
English history plays. Mr. Ruskin says that Henry is 
*• H V" Shakespeare's only hero, and inasmuch as 
*"^ ' the greatest military achievements of our race 
before Shakespeare's day centred in Henry, the drama 
of his Ufe assumed somewhat the character of an epic 
poem. The choruses at the beginning of each act, with 
that which forms the epilogue, are fine outbursts of 
lyrical poetry. 

The distinguishing mark of Shakespeare's history plays 
is their strong human interest. His kings and princes 
characteris- and noblcs are all men. "The irony of 
EngUah*^hi9. kingship — average human nature, flung with 
tory plays, a wonderfuUy pathetic effect into the vortex 
of great events; tragedy of everyday quality, heightened 
in degree only by the conspicuous scene which does but 
make those who play their parts there conspicuously 
unfortunate; the utterance of common humanity straight 
from the heart, but refined like other common things 
for kingly uses by Shakespeare's unfailing eloquence: 
such ... is the conception under which Shakespeare 
has arranged the lights and shadows of the story of the 
English kings."* 

1 Plater's A^ncioHons (1889). 
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Julius CasaTy Antony and Cleopatra^ and Coriolanus 
are plays of Roman history. They are all tragedies, and 
the historical setting is perhaps of less The Roman 
account than the characters of the chief p*»y»« 
personages. These, like the characters in the English 
history plays, are human beings first and Roman warriors 
and statesmen and conquerors afterwards. How wonder- 
fully we seem to know Antony's "quick spirit", which 
makes his speech over Caesar's body a perfect piece of 
oratory; " spare Cassius ", who " read? much ", is a " great 
observer", and looks " quite through the deeds of men "; 

Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

The influence of Caesar, whose mighty "spirit walks 
abroad ", pervades the play although he dies at the end 
of the third act, and Brutus is truly the " noblest Roman 
of them all ", actuated by the loftiest, most patriotic, and 
unselfish motives. He failed because he set his ideal 
too high, and saw men, not as they are, but as they 
ought to be. 

We meet Antony again in the hero of Antony and 
Cleopatra, He is the lover of " enchanting Cleopatra ", 
whose beauty " beggar'd all description " — 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

Antony is the patrician of imperial Rome come under 
the enervating influence of the luxurious East. Cleopatra 
is the incarnation of Oriental woman, in strong contrast 
with the Roman types, Portia in Julius Ccesar, and more 
notably with Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus. 
In Coriolanus^ the hero himself, the man who 

hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction : being once chafd, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance, 
(M407) G 
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is a true picture of the early Roman, unmitigated by 
foreign contact. Shakespeare's treatment of the mob in 
this drama should not be taken as expressing a political 
creed; but in describing the rabble of Rome he no do,ubt 
draws what he has seen in London. The play is full of 
high thinking and has a strong political interest which it 
can never lose, inasmuch as it brings out the evils that 
assail a country when the popular leaders are swayed by 
unworthy motives. 

All these Roman plays show the extraordinary historical 
insight possessed by Shakespeare. His Romans have all 
strong individual characters, but one and all bear the 
unmistakable Roman stamp. 

In Shakespeare's hands tragedy became a very differ- 
ent thing from what it had been in Marlowe's. Marlowe's 
Characteris- heroes are extravagant embodiments of in- 

Shakespeare's ^^^^^^^^ ambition, foredoomed to failure; 
tragedies. Shakespcarc's are real men^ of mingled quali- 
ties, — high ideals and common human frailties. Hamlet, 
a man of contemplative, brooding disposition, is by nature 
incapable of the prompt action to which duty seems to 
point. As he says, 

The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 

The tragedy which overtakes him is not of his own 
making, like that of Faustus, or of Richard HI. (where 
Shakespeare is imitating Marlowe). Othello, a brave 
soldier, himself outspoken and true, is incapable of 
understanding the tricks and wiles- of a consummate 
villain, and a more subtle intellect leads him to work 
his own ruin. Lear, old, obstinate, self-willed, lacking in 
judgment, but generous in impulse, meets with a fate 
that would not have been too cruel for Goneril or Regan. 
In these plays, as in real life, things happen awry, the 
innocent and virtuous suffer, the guilty are sometimes 
triumphant, the sinless are destroyed by the sin of others. 
But sin does not wholly escape retribution : 
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The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.^ 

It is Shakespeare's fidelity to the essential facts of life 
that gives his work its peculiar and enduring greatness. 

Shakespeare's earliest tragedy was Romeo and Juliet 
It is essentially the work of a young man. The intensity 
of the passion of the lovers who die for love *• Romeo and 
could only have been portrayed by a man Juii«t-" 
whose feelings were in the first flush of youth and 
strength, before care and the knowledge of the world's 
evil had come to him. It is the lyrical drama of youth 
and love. 

Hamlet is perhaps the most popular and the most 
interesting of all the tragedies of the great „ jjamiet " 
dramatist. The play is read or listened to 
with an unfailing interest by all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. Such is its wonderful vitality, the 
vividness w4th which it depicts the working of men's 
minds, that, performed in a barn by a company of poor 
strolling players, it still gives pleasure. This is perhaps 
as much due to the character of Hamlet himself as to 
the variety of emotion, which of itself would be sufficient 
to make the play interesting. There is the supernatural 
in the appearances of the ghost, pathos in the love and 
fate of Ophelia, horror in the villainy of the King and 
Queen, tragedy in the discord between Hamlet's char- 
acter and temperament and the particular duty laid upon 
him ; touches of high comedy in the persons of Polonius, 
Laertes, Osric, and the two courtiers employed as spies; 
low comedy in the clowns who " sing at grave-making ". 
The introduction of the players enables the dramatist to 
put into Hamlet's mouth many "wise criticisms on their 
art. The perfect friendship existing between Horatio 
and Hamlet comes home to all hearts. 

But it is Hamlet himself who interests us most, for it 
has been well said that " there is scarcely a trait of frailty 
or of grandeur, which may have endeared to us our most 

"^Lear, 
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beloved friends in real life, that is not to be found in 
Hamlet". 

Macbeth is a direct contrast to Hamlet. While Ham- 
let thinks too much, and lets the time for action pass by, 
.,.. ,-,-.. Macbeth acts first and reflects afterwards 

** Macbeth." , n *.• • r tt • 

when reflection is of no use. -He is encour- 
aged in his ambitious schemes by his still more ambitious 
wife, one of the most striking of Shakespeare's women. 
The action of the play is very swift, event crowding on 
event as though in haste to drag the characters to their 
doom. 

The tragedy of Othello presents the character of lago, 
the completest villain ever drawn. He only recognizes 
" oth 11 " goodness as one of the weaknesses in human 

character, and plays upon it, as upon the 
rest, for his own evil purposes. The process by which 
Othello, a man of noble and generous nature, not prone 
to credit evil, is brought by lago to believe that Desde- 
mona, his innocent wife, has sinned, reveals to the full 
Shakespeare's matchless insight into the minds of men 
both good and bad. 

In Lear we have perhaps the greatest of all tragedies. 
•• Lear " ^ foolish, passionate, obstinate, inconsistent 

old man, yet a man 

More sinn'd against than sinning, 

he misunderstands and casts off Cordelia, the daughter 
who really loves him, preferring to rely on the loud but 
insincere protests of affection made him by his elder 
daughters, Goneril and Regan. When they treat him 
cruelly it is the wronged Cordelia who comes to his aid. 
But it is too late. His troubles have bereft the old 
King of reason. After Cordelia is hanged, there is 
nothing left for Lear but to die. 

Vex not his ghost : O, let him pass ! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

The character of the Fool should be remarked. He is 
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the wisest of all Shakespeare's fools; his love and devotion 
to Cordelia and Lear, seeing as he does the old man's 
unwisdom and making many efforts to warn him of the 
result of his foolish actions, are infinitely touching. His 
very jokes make us weep. We perceive in this character 
the immense advance which Shakespeare had made in 
his art. For the Fool of Lear is the development of the 
clowns of the early comedies, of Lance and Speed and 
Touchstone. They amuse us and tickle our fancy, and 
their jests disguise much worldly wisdom ; but the Fool 
of Lear is " the soul of pathos in a sort of comic mas- 
querade; ... his wits are set a-dancing by grief, 
... his jests bubble up from the depths of a heart 
struggling with pity and sorrow". 

At the end of his life Shakespeare turned to sweeter 
themes, and gave us the "supreme starry trinity" of 
Cymbeline^ The Tempest^ and A Winter's Tale, xhe roman- 
plays that breathe of reconciliation and forgive- ^^ plays- 
ness. In Cymbeline and A Winter's Tale, husbands and 
wives are reconciled, and children are re- «*The Xem- 
stored to their parents. In The Tempest pest.'* 
parted kin come together, and estranged brothers become 
friends again. 

In one voyage 
Did Claxibel her husband find at Tunis, 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where ha himself was lost ; Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle ; and all of us ourselves, 
When no man was his own. 

This play, which is noticeable as the only one in which 
Shakespeare has preserved the unity of time (the unity of 
action he always preserves, that of place, never), contains 
much beautiful poetry. Its prevailing themes are the 
beauty and mystery of young love, and the freedom that 
comes of service. In Ariel we have one of Shakespeare's 
most poetical creations; this fairy's character, when con- 
trasted with that of Puck in Midsummer-Nighf s Dream^ 
serves to show how Shakespeare's views of his fellow- 
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creatures had widened and softened. Puck laughs at the 
faults and follies of men — 

Lord, what fools these mortals be ; 

while Ariel acknowledges a sympathy with the hapless 
people on whom he has inflicted distresses at his master's 
bidding, and suggests to Prospero thoughts of mercy. 
Caliban is a direct contrast to Ariel; he is a monster, 
half-man, half-beast, capable of villainy, yet not un- 
moved by the beauty of nature, and the charms of 
sweet sounds. 

Throughout the plays are scattered beautiful lyrics, 
which have become as familiar to us as our own 
The songs of voices. "Where the bee sucks" {Tempest)^ 
the plays. "Q mistress mine" {Twelfth Night), and 
"Under the Greenwood Tree" (As You Like It) may 
be noted as examples of Shakespeare's lyrical sweetness 
and melody. 

We have now passed in brief review the main body of 
Shakespeare's work. In dealing with a dramatist it is 
The scope of exceedingly difficult by means of description 
Shakespeare's to give an adequate account of his work. 
^°'^* Quotation is of little avail, since, unless whole 

scenes or sometimes whole acts are given, it is impossible 
to show how the plot is developed, step by step, by the 
working of character on character, as the play progresses. 
To appreciate Shakespeare's mighty genius the student 
must study his plays in their entirety closely and care- 
fully; anci to borrow the words of the editors of the 
first Folio edition of the plays (1623), if, when we 
have read him again and again, we do not like him, we 
are surely " in some manifest danger not to understand 
him".^ Furthermore we must never allow ourselves to 

^ It is possible by quotation to show Shakespeare's greatness as a 
poet, but we believe, with Dr. Johnson, that "his real power is not 
shown in the splendour of particular passages, but by the p>rogress 
of his fable and the tenor of his dialogue : and be that tries to recom- 
mend him by select quotations, will succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, 
who, when be offered his house to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as 
a specimen". 
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forget that Shakespeare's first object was to make his 
plays good acting plays, and we are obviously not in a 
position to judge of Shakespeare's dramatic genius and 
power until we have seen some of the plays produced 
on the stage. He understood the exigencies of the stage; 
he knew that the first thing necessary is an interesting 
story that appeals to popular sympathies; it was his un- 
controllable imagination that clothed his stories in incom- 
parable poetry, and gave them value for all time. 

Shakespeare had three purposes. "The first was to 
tell in every play a dramatically complete story; the 
second was to work out that story by the means of 
purely human and probable characters; and the third 
was to give such form and ornaments to the working out 
as might please the playgoers of his day."^ His supreme 
greatness lay in the second of these. In his finest plays 
the characters are always of greater importance than the 
plots, " the interest in the plot is always in fact on account 
of the characters." ^ 

He took the whole of human life for his province, and 
has set before us a gallery of men and women who are 
little less real to us than our own personal friends. We 
discuss the characters of Portia or of Hamlet, of Lady 
Macbeth or of lago, exactly as if they were living beings, 
and it is just because their motives and actions some- 
times admit of more than one interpretation that they 
are so marvellously alive and real. He has introduced 
nearly all the situations that can arise between men and 
women, all the passions that can move them, all the 
motives that can be the basis of their actions.^ And 
the passions and motives are those that are common to 
humanity in every age. " He was not of an age but for all 
time", wrote his contemporary Ben Jonson. He "is the 
historian of eternity. He paints no particular country, no 
particular age; he describes the history of humanity."* 

> Saintsbury. ' Coleridge. 

'There are, however, some interesting exceptions. He seems, for 
instance, to have felt no interest in the relation of mother and daughter. 
* Ernest Renan, the great French writer. 
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Shakespeare's general knowledge was remarkable; he 
was "naturally learned", and his powers of observation 
both of men and of nature were unique. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that he was widely read. As we have 
seen, he lived in a learned age, when people felt a strong 
interest in literature, and talked about it with the same 
enthusiasm as they talk about politics now. 

His humour is always kindly, and it varies according 
to the character. The humour of Touchstone differs 
from that of Falstaff, Falstaff's from that of 
the Fool in Lear^ or of Dogberry, the watch- 
man. He often mingles grave and gay. Mercutio dies 
with a jest on his lips.^ The Fool makes jesting reply 
to the tragic and pathetic outbursts of Lear; the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet joke and sing as they dig Ophelia's 
grave. 

True humour suffers little or nothing from time, for it 
consists in a way of looking at life. But in wit, fashions 
alter; for wit often turns upon a double meaning in words 
which lose their significance in time; often upon a refer- 
ence to passing events which are soon forgotten. Yet it 
is sometimes difficult to see how Shakespeare's puns, 
quibbles, and conceits could ever have pleased. They 
were characteristic of his age. Matthew Arnold declared 
Elizabethan literature to be "fanciful". As he puts it, 
" steeped in humours and fantasticality up to its very lips, 
the Elizabethan age, newly arrived at the free use of the 
human faculties after their long term of bondage, and 
delighting to exercise them freely, suffers from its own 
extravagance in this first exercise of them, can hardly 
bring itself to see an object quietly or to describe it 
temperately". 

Fifteen of Shakespeare's plays were printed in quarto 
volumes during his lifetime; Othello was issued in like 
Editions of ioTVCi six years after the poet's death. The 
the plays. earliest collected edition of his plays, known 
as the First Folio^ was published in 1623. It contained 

^ Romeo and Juliet, 
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thirty-six plays, that is, all, except Pericles, The printers 
(Hemming and Condell) dedicated the volume' to the 
Earls of Pembroke (William Herbert) and 
Montgomery, and prefaced it with com- 
mendatory verses. Those by Ben Jonson, addressed 
"to the memory of my beloved, the author, ^^^t FoUos: 
Master William Shakespeare, and what he ttie "First 
hath left us", are famous. Jonson calls 
Shakespeare "sweet swan of Avon", and "my gentle 
Shakespeare", and the poet who made 

those flights upon the bonks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James. 

And very finely does he testify to Shakespeare's undying 
greatness. 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
Thou art alive still, while thy book doth live 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

The portrait engraved by Martin Droeshout, referred to 
earlier, appears on the title-page of this famous book. 

The Second Folio was published in 1632. It is little 
more than a reprint of the first. To it was prefixed a 
poem entitled "An epitaph on the admirable The "Second 
dramatic poet, W. Shakespeare", by Milton, Foho". 
though without his name, and this was the first of Milton's 
poems that was published : — 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones? 



Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

The Third Folio appeared in 1663 and 1664. In it 
were printed for the first time seven plays ascribed to 
Shakespeare. One of these was Pericles^ in The "Third 
the composition of which he certainly had a ^oUo '*. 
share, and which has since been included in all editi' 
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of his works; that he had any part in the other six there 
is no evidence whatever. 

A Fourth Folio edition was published in 1685. 

Numberless critics and commentators have busied 
themselves with Shakespeare's plays. The majority of 

Shakespeare's ^^^"^ ^^"^^ printed first after their author's 
editors and death, and even those which appeared during 
cntics. j^^g 2ife seem to have received little revision 

from him, so that the text is very imperfect. Emenda- 
tions of it, explanations of obscure passages or obsolete 
words, or of contemporary allusions, attempts to fathom 
the deeper meanings of the plays, and the motives of the 
various characters, have afforded employment for many 
pens. The first edition that can be called critical appeared 
in 1709, edited by Nicholas Rowe; Pope, the great poet, 
followed in 1725, with his edition, to which he wrote 
a most interesting preface. But in making unnecessary 
changes he showed too little reverence for the text. He was 
in that respect a great contrast to Theobald, who was one 
of the most acute of all Shakespeare's editors, and whose 
insight amounted almost to genius. Other editors of the 
same century are Capell, a man of great learning, but 
whose obscure style has mulcted him of proper apprecia- 
tion; Steevens, a very acute critic; and Malone, who was 
painstaking and judicious. Dr. Johnson's edition has an 
admirable preface, and though on the whole the work is 
disappointing, it is valuable for many fine remarks on the 
characters of the plays, and for an occasional piece of 
judicious criticism of the text. But it was reserved for 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Hazlitt, early in the present 
century, to do full justice to the supreme greatness of 
Shakespeare's work. In France Shakespeare has never 
perhaps been appreciated at his full value, and until this 
century he was consistently disparaged. His mingling of 
tragedy and comedy, indeed, his whole method, was con- 
trary to the traditions of the French stage. His plays, 
however, have been translated by a son of Victor Hugo, 
and Hugo himself has written a volume of glowing eulogy, 
^erman scholars, on the other hand, preceded his own 
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countrymen in elaborate critical study of Shakespeare. 
Lessing showed that his art was as surpassing as his 
genius; while no one has written a finer criticism on 
Hamlet than Goethe.^ All the plays were translated by 
Schlegel and Tieck, and some of them are frequently 
acted on every stage in the empire; and to the German 
critic Delius we owe one of the best editions of Shake- 
speare. 

In a book of this character there is scarcely place to 
treat of the great actors who have interpreted Shake- 
speare's art to the world. But no study of The actors 
Shakespeare should omit to mention Richard who have 
Burbage, the greatest tragic actor of Shake- shaSspeare's 
speare's time (d. 1619); Thomas Betterton, p**^*- 
who died in 17 10; David Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and 
Edmund and Charles Kean. 

[Besides the excellent Globe (one-volume) edition of Shakespeare, 
other useful one-volume editions are the Oxford Shakespeare and the 
Leopold Skakspere. For criticism may be recommended Dowden*s 
Shakespeare Primer, his Introduction to Shakespeare, and his Shake- 
speare: his Mind and Art; Hazlitt's Characters in Shakespear^s 
PlaySy Coleridge's Lectures on Shctkespeare, Fumivall's Introduction 
to the Leopold Shakspere, and Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of 
Shakespeare^ s Women, Shakespearis Female Characters, by Lady 
Martin (Helen Faucit), is interesting as throwing light on some of 
the heroines of the plays from the actress's point of view. Young 
readers may get acquainted with the stories of the plays in Lamb's 
Tales from Shakspeare, The article on Shakespeare in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. LL, brings together all the information 
concerning the great dramatist's life and work, and may, with 
advantage, be consulted by every student.] 

* Wilhelm Meister, book iv. chapters 13, 14, 15. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS: BEN JONSON 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

Although none of Shakespeare's contemporaries ap- 
proach his mighty achievement, yet many of them wrote 
Shakespeare ^^''^^^^ that take a very high place in our litera- 
and his con- ture. No age has produced a larger number 
temporanes. ^^ dramatists whose work bears the^ impress of 
genius, though it is genius of a lower order than Shake- 
speare's. Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, 
Massinger, and Ford were of those "whose fireyhearts 
sowed our furrows " when " the world was worthy of such 



men ". 



L Ben Jonson, 



Ben Jonson, bom about 1573, and thus some nine 
years Shakespeare's junior, was well descended, probably 
„ , from a Border family. When he was two 

Ben Jonson. \ ■% \ > ^i -j t j 

years old his mother married, as her second 
husband, a bricklayer or master builder of London, and 
Birth and there the boy was brought up. Camden, 
education. t^g antiquary, noting his intelligence, sent 
him to Westminster school, where he himself was second 
master. In an epigram, composed later, Jonson ad- 
dresses his benefactor as 

Camden, most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, and all I know. 

School-days over, he may have been engaged for a time 

^ in his stepfather's calling, but if so, he soon 

*^ ^ * *' left it to seek his fortune as a soldier in the 

Low Countries. Later, in an epigram to true soldiers, 

he wrote : 

I love 
Your great profession, which I once did prove ; 
And did not shame it with my actions then, 
No more than I dare now do with my pen. 
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Returning to England he became an actor, and soon 
began to write for the stage. A strong personality, 
a combative though not ill-natured disposition, procured 
him numerous friends and numerous enemies. His person- 
He fought a duel with a fellow-actor, whom »*»*y- 
he killed; and was, in consequence of the fatal result, 
sent to prison for a short time. There he was converted 
to Catholicism "on trust", a faith he abjured twelve 
years later "on conviction". Shakespeare was at an 
early period among his literary friends, as were, sooner 
or later, all the great writers of his time — Raleigh, Selden, 
Chapman, Bacon, Dra)rton, Donne and Fletcher. In 
1598 his comedy, Every Man in His Humour^ was 
acted at the Globe Theatre,^ and from that time his 
reputation was assured. 

Jonson voluntarily underwent a second term of im- 
prisonment a few years later, because a play. Eastward 
Ho!, the work of Chapman, Marston, and His im- 
himself, gave offence to James I. by its con- prisonment. 
temptuous references to the Scottish people. Chapman 
and Marston were held to be chiefly responsible for the 
offensive passages, but when they were sent to prison 
Jonson thought it his duty to join them. He was, 
however, soon released. 

Despite his self-reliant temper, Jonson's fellow writers 
gladly acknowledged his intellectual prowess, and they 
delighted to gather round him at the famous „. ^ . ^ 

x>r -J T* I- iU 1 His friends. 

Mermaid Tavern, where they eagerly com- 
bated each other's wit in mirthful debate while they 
drank " mine host's canary wine " and ate his " dainty 
pies of venison ". Beaumont, a dramatist of whom we 
shall speak later, wrote in his Letter to Ben Jonson-, 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that everyone from whence they came 

^ It is said that Shakespeare took part in the performance. 
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Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.1 

As his contemporaries one by one died off, their places 
were in his later years taken by younger poets, among 
whom were Herrick and Suckling. His youthful com- 
panions, whom he called his " sons ", loved his vigorous 
talk of men and things, and to be admitted to the society 
of which he was the central figure — "to be sealed of the 
tribe of Ben ", as he phrased it — was the chief ambition 
of literary aspirants throughout the country. 

During the ten years 1 605-161 5 Jonson's best literary 
work was done. In 1616 he was made poet-laureate. 
His literary ^he first poct-laureatc appointed by the crown, 
work. Subsequently Charles I. granted him ;^ioo 

and a "tierce" (or a 42-gallon cask) of Canary wine as 
his annual salary. * 

In 1618 Jonson walked from London to Edinburgh, 
and spent a fortnight at Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, 
Visit to with the poet Drummond, who kept notes of 

Drummond. the Conversations they had together. Drum- 
mond's notes are none too favourable to Jonson. He 
was fonder of drink than his host approved, and Drum- 
mond declared Jonson to be "a great lover and praiser 
of himself, and a condemner and scorner of others". 
But Drummond's temperament would naturally find little 
to admire in Jonson's rugged and somewhat self-assertive 
character. Jonson himself wrote an account of his 
Scottish journey, but unfortunately his library was 

^ Cf. Herrick's poem to Ben Jonson on a like subject. 

2 Jonson was the first who received letters-patent appointing him to 
the office. Spenser, however, was given a pension of ^^50 per annum 
in 1591, and in his 28th sonnet speaks of the " laurel -leafe" as the 
"badge that I doe bear". The phrase poeta laureatus was implied 
technically from the fourteenth century onwards to the holders of a 
degree granted by the universities for proficiency in Latin versification ; 
thus Skelton (see vol. i. pp. 76-78) signs ** poeta Skeltan laureatus'*'. 
also it was applied in compliment to any great poet ; thus Chaucer calls 
Petrarch "the laureate poete". 
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burned in 1623, when, besides his books, many manu- 
scripts were destroyed; 

among the 
Rest, my journey into Scotland sung 
With all the adventures. 

After the accession of Charles I. Jonson suffered 
acutely from pecuniary difficulties, which had long been 
growing. He died in 1637, and was buried His death 
in Westminster Abbey. His only epitaph is »"** epitaph. 
" O rare Ben Jonson "; but Falkland, Waller, Ford, and 
others wrote tributes to his memory. 

Jonson was the author of comedies, tragedies, masques, 
lyrical poems, and of one excellent prose work, besides 
his English grammar. His finest work in His literary 
drama is to be found in the four plays, productions. 
Every Man in his Humour \ Volpone^ or the Fox; Epi- 
ccene, or the Silent JVoman; and the Alchemist, 

Every Man in his Humour^ is a comedy which aims rather at the 
display of character than at the development of incident, and in the 
first three acts there is little advance in the plot. In ,» Every 
a series of scenes the different personages are presented Man in his 
in their different *' humours"; Master Stephen, the """^o"'-" 
"country gull", vain and credulous; Master Mathew, the town gull, 
a would-be poet and ah admirer of Captain Bobadil, the cowardly 
braggart who affects to be a soldier of fortune, and whose name has 
passed into a proverb; Downright, the passionate angry squire; 
Wellbred and young Knowell, the two young gentlemen of parts 
and fashion who laugh at the gulls ; Kitely, the jealous husband ; 
and Brainworm, the cunning rogue of a servant. Satire is specially 
directed against soldiers of fortune, returned from wars abroad, who 
tell tales of their prowess, and beg impudently on the strength of 
their scars. They are satirized not only in Bobadil but in the part 
assumed by Brainworm. The plot pivots upon Brainworm's devices. 
Old Knowell opens a letter from Wellbred addressed to his son, 
and from the tenor of the letter concludes that Wellbred is leading 
his son into debauchery; yet he determines not to hinder the 

^Jonson used the word humour to mean oddities of behaviour, 
fiashion, or manners. 
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acquaintance but to watch and control it, and accordingly deter- 
mines to follow his son to London. Brainworm, who has already 
told young Knowell that the letter had been intercepted, determines 
to stop this journey, and disguises himself as a soldier, meaning 
to frighten old Knowell back. He meets, however, young Knowell 
and Stephen first and explains his project; then he meets his 
master, who expatiates on the idleness of discharged soldiers and 
offers him employ. He thus enters his own master's service under 
an assumed character. Meanwhile young Knowell goes with Well- 
bred and the two gulls to the house of Kitely, a merchant who has 
married Wellbred's sister, and young Knowell falls in love with 
Bridget, Kitely's sister. In order that they may have time to escape 
together and get married, Wellbred plays on the jealousy of Kitely 
and his wife. He rouses Dame Kitely's suspicions of a certain 
house; she at once goes there; Wellbred sends Kitely after her. 
But as it happens Brainworm, in order to keep old Knowell out of 
the way, has sent him to seek his son at the same house, so that 
when Kitely arrives he finds Knowell and his wife at the door 
together. There is a violent quarrel and the personages go before 
Justice Clement, an eccentric and genial magistrate, who at once 
shows up the trick that has been played. But at the same time the 
other characters all arrive before the magistrate. Bobadil has beaten 
his landlord, Cob; Downright has beaten Bobadil; and Cob and 
Bobadil each take out warrants, which are furnished by Brainworm, 
who has made the justice's clerk drunk and borrowed his clothes, 
and, later on, those of a constable. The result of all these com- 
plications is a scene of general reconciliation when young Knowell 
arrives with Bridget, whom he has married in the meantime. How- 
ever the interest lies not in the plot but in the dialogue and char- 
acters. Justice Clement, probably sketched from some well-known 
city magistrate, is excellent. Brainworm is a witty knave; Cob, 
the water-carrier, is amusing, somewhat in the vein of Launcelot 
Gobbo ; and Bobadil is worthy to have been accepted as the type of 
blustering cowardice. He suggests a plan to relieve her majesty of 
the expense of an army : — 

Why thus, sir. I would select nineteen more, to myself, throughout 
the land; gentlemen they should be of good spirit, strong and able 
constitution; I would choose them by an instinct, a character that I 
have: and I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your pun to, 
your reverso, your stoccata, your imbroccata, your passada, your mon- 
to ; till they could all play very near, or altogether as well as myself. 
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This done, say the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March, or thereabouts ; and we would 
challenge twenty of the enemy ; they could not in their honour refuse 
us. Well, we would kill them; challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty 
more, kill them ; twenty more, kill them too ; and thus would we kill 
every man his twenty a day, that's twenty score ; twenty score, that's 
tw^o hundred : two hundred a day, five days a thousand; forty thousand; 
forty times five, five times forty, two hundred days kills them all up by 
computation. And this will I venture my poor gentleman-like carcase 
to perform, provided there be no treason praotised upon us, by fair and 
discreet manhood ; that is, civilly by the sword. ^ 

It is immediately afterwards that Downright disarms and beats 
him. 

The play contains several allusions to the newly introduced habit 
of taking tobacco, to which, it has been remarked, there is no 
reference in Shakespeare. Bobadil declares it to be *'the most 
sovereign and precious weed that ever the earth tendered to the use 
of man"; Cob, on the other hand, thinks it "good for nothing but 
to choke a man and fill him with smoke and embers". 

Most of the play is in prose, but several speeches in 
fine verse are allotted to Old Knowell. It has been 
compared to a Dutch painting, so igxact and at the same 
time so effective are the minutest details. Hallam 
characterizes it as "a clear and unerring description 
of human character". It kept the stage until the 
eighteenth century. 

The central idea of Volpone, or the Fox, ^^JJp'S?*^.. 
was a favourite one in Latin comedy. (1605). 

Volpone, a rich childless magnifico of Venice, has for several 
years increased his wealth by playing on the cupidity of his acquaint- 
ances. Pretending to be struck with niortal sickness, he attracts 
firequent visits firom them, each, in the hope of being named his 
heir, bringing rich gifts, which Volpone gloatingly adds to his hoard. 
The opening scene of the play introduces in succession three such 
visitors, Voltore (vulture), Corbaccio (raven), and Corvino (crow), 
who find Volpone apparently at the point of death, and are each led 
by Mosca, his cunning parasite, to believe themselves the rich man's 

1 Ad iv. sc 5. 
(M407) D 
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heir. By the wiles of Mosca, partly encouraged by Volpone, these 
men are led into a course of infamous treachery and wrong. In the 
end, Volpone is hoist with his own petard. To enjoy the spectacle 
of his would-be -heirs' disappointment he gives out that he is dead, 
and allows it to be assumed that Mosca is his heir. But Mpsca 
takes advantage of his temporary position to trick his master ; and, 
to secure himself, Volpone has to confess his own deceit. In the 
final scene Volpone, Mosca, and the three false friends are sentenced 
by the Venetian senate to various severe and well-deserved punish- 
ments. A secondary interest is provided by Sir Politick Would-be, 
an English traveller, with his ludicrous projects for enriching himself 
and benefiting the state, and his wife, who is such an incessant 
chatterer that she is the only visitor whom Volpone hates to see. 
The play (almost entirely in verse) is lively, and in parts amusing ; 
but only one of the characters, Corvino's ill-used wife Celia, wins 
any sympathy ; most of the others are revolting. The whole tone of 
the play is one of satire rather than pure comedy. 

The most popular of Jonson's plays is Epicoene^ or the 
Silent Woman^ which is entirely in prose. Coleridge 
••Epicocne, or described it as the most entertaining of 
Woman"* Jonson's comedies, and Dryden, in his 
(1609). Defence of Dramatic Foesy^ says that he 

prefers it before all other plays, chiefly because of its 
admirable construction, and its strict adherence to the 
unity of time. 

Morose is an old man, to whom all noise, except his own talking, 
is offensive. He wears woollen coverings to his ears, pads his doors, 
allows no brazier or armourer to live in his parish, resides in a narrow 
street where no coaches or carts can come, and compels his servants 
to answer him in dumb-show. This peculiarity naturally exposes 
him to some ridicule, and, believing that his nephew and heir. 
Sir Dauphine Eugenie, is the instigator of tricks played to annoy 
him, he disinherits him, and announces his intention to marry. But 
he is ^Eistidious in choosing a wife. " He has employed a fellow 
this half-year all over England to hearken him out a dumb woman." 
He has found none, but at the opening of the play has heard of 



^ See page 216. 
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a woman "who is exceedingly soft-spoken, thrifty of her speech; 
that spends but six words a day". To this lady, Epicoene, he is 
introduced by Cutbeard, his barber, the only man whose voice he 
can endure. Charmed with Epicoene's low sweet tone, he marries 
her, but finds to his dismay, immediately after the marriage, that the 
lady can talk most glibly, and moreover, at once adopts domineerii^ 
ways, compelling the servants to speak out, and not shrinking from 
contradicting and crossing her husband. To make matters worse, 
the house is invaded by a troop of chattering friends, who come with 
music to celebrate the bridal. The noise is unbearable, and Morose, 
in desperation, makes to the top of the house, and takes refuge 
on a cross-beam of the roof. Drawn down again by disturbances 
between two ridiculous and cowardly knights. Sir John Daw, 
a pretender to learning, and Sir Amorous La-Foole, " of the 
La-Fooles of London, as ancient a family as any is in Europe ", 
Morose is in the depths of despair, when his nephew Sir Dauphine 
promises to relieve him of all his troubles if he will only s^ 
a paper restoring the nephew to the heirship and allowing hini 
;^500 a year during the uncle's lifetime. Morose readily consents, 
whereupon Sir Dauphine takes a wig and other articles off Epicoene, 
and reveals her as a bby! The poor old man, humiliated by the 
discovery of the trick played upon him, goes off without a word. 

The Alchemist is a comedy of more serious interest. It 
is in blank verse, and was written to expose The "Aichem- 
impostors. »8*" <^®")- 

Face, left in charge of his master. Love wit's, house, has permitted 
the alchemist. Subtle, to establish his laboratory there. Subtle 
professes to have the secret of the philosopher's stone, and with the 
aid of his confederates, Face and Dol, drives a brisk trade in turn- 
ing baser metals into gold. They are visited by various persons, 
who demand the exercise of Subtle's magic for their benefit. 

Dapper, a lawyer's clerk, asks for a familiar spirit 

To rifle with at horses, and win cups. 

The tobacconist, Abel Drugger,^ on the other hand, is " an honest 
fellow ", who lets his customers have 

^ This was a favourite part of Garrick, the great 18th-century actor. 
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good tobacco, and does not 
Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil, 
Nor washes it in muscadel and grains. 
Nor buries it in gravel underground, 
But keeps it in fine lily-pots, that, open'd, 
Smell like conserve of roses, or French beans. 

Drugger merely seeks to know, ** by necromancy ", how best to 
arrange his new shop, — 

Which way I should make my door, . . . 

And where my shelves ; and which should be for boxes. 

And which for pots. 

The interest culminates in the visit of Sir Epicure Mammon, to 
whom Subtle promises the "stone" itself^his "great work". Sir 
Epicure cares only for wealth, and hopes, by aid of Subtle*s dis- 
covery, to command every sort of luxury. 

I will have all my beds blown up ; not stuff' d ; 
Down is too hard. 

He will eat his soup with 

spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

His shirts are to be 

of taffeta-sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs. 

Subtle is of course unable to perfornr. any of the wonders he pro- 
fesses, but he promises everything to everybody, and gets money out 
of them all. His deceptions are discovered by Pertinax Surly. Love- 
wit returns unexpectedly, and Face coolly betrays his confederates 
and dupes. 

Some of Jonson*s finest poetry is to be found in the 

Masques, ^ of which he wrote a large number. The great 

jonson's architect, Inigo Jones (157 2-165 2), contrived 

* Masques", ^j^^ scenery and many ingenious mechanical 

devices, and famous musicians contributed the music. In 

^ Masques were poetical plays accompanied with music and dancing, 
specially designed to display elaborate scenery and fine dresses. They 
were usually composed for great court festivities especially at Christmas 
and New Year, and to celebrate a wedding or a birthday. 
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the Masque of Queens^ performed in 1609, James I/s 
queen, Anne of Denmark, took part. The masques show 
power of invention, reinforced by immense learning 
derived from sources both classical .and modern. They 
are often of high lyrical quality. Indeed Jonson 
claimed, and is admitted, to be supreme in the art 
of masque-writing, and he continued to prax:tise it with 
applause long after the virtual close, in 16.16, of his 
career as a dramatist. He gave his masques pretty 
and attractive titles, such as, the Masque of Beauty, the 
Golden Age Restored', the Vision of Delight. 

Scattered through them are beautiful songs, songs in the 
In the Masque of Queens the witches sing maaqueB, 
thus of night: — 

The owl is abroad, the bat, and the toad, 

And so is the cat-a-moantain, 
The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, 

And the frog peeps out o' the fountain ; 
The dogs they do bay — the timbrds play, 

The spindle is now a-tuming ; 
The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 

But ail the sky is a-burning. 

In the plays, too, there are some fine lyrics, and in the 
The well-known Hymn to Diana may be pi«y»- 
found in Cynthids Revels^ and the following is in Epicxne, 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give -me a look, give me a face, 
That inrikes simplicity agrace ; 
Robes'loos^ly flowing, hair asfree: 
Such sweet neglect more takethme 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes btttnot.my.heatt 
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Jonson's last dramatic composition, the Sad Shepherd, 
or A Tale of Robin Hood (1637), is unfinished. Though 
The " Sad Only a fragment, it is one of the most beauti- 
shepherd*'. fuj of Ben Jonson's works, and contains some 
exquisite poetry. The Sad Shepherd is one -^glamour, 
who is mourning his lady-love, Earine, supposed to have 
been drowned in the Trent. Robin Hood and his lady- 
love, Maid Marian, do all they can to comfort him. 
Earine, however, is not drowned, but shut up in a tree 
by the wicked witch Maudlin. The scene is laid in 
Sherwood Forest amid "a landscape of forest, hills, 
valleys, cottages, a castle, a river, pastures, herds, flocks, 
all full of country simplicity". Among the characters 
are huntsmen; sad, rich, courteous, sage and kind 
shepherds, with beautiful, sweet and gentle shepherdesses. 
The play opens with these charming lines, spoken by 
^glamour : 

Here she was wont to go ! and here ! and here ! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow : 
The world may find the spring by following her ; 
For other print her airy steps ne*er left. 
Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk ! 
And like the soft west wind she shot along, 
And where she went the flowers took thickest root. 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot. 

Jonson's plays, unlike Shakespeare's, were not " for all 
time ", but " of an age ". Jonson drew with marvellous 
Characteris- ^"^ TCi^Vi and women whose humours and 
tics of Ton- oddities belonged essentially to his own time, 
son's plays, passion plays no part in his dramas; they 
show elaborate art and rare intellectual power, and abound 
in close-knit eloquence, and caustic humour. Dr)^den 
declared Jonson to be a careful observer of dramatic 
laws, and " the most learned and judicious writer which 
any theatre ever had". A later critic allows him 
"admirable taste and feeling in poetry", as well as 
" wit, observation, judgment, memory, learning ". He 
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knew all there was to know of classical and modern 
learning, though, no doubt, his vast knowledge on the 
whole rather injured the excellence of his dramatic 
work. 

Besides his plays Jonson wrote lyrical poems. The 
most notable are the collections entitled the jonson's 
Forest and Underwoods. Among their con- iy"cai poems, 
tents are the fine poem to Penshurst, the home of the 
Sidneys, beginning — 

Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show ; 

the charming song to Celia, "Drink to me only with 
thine eyes"; the poem to Shakespeare, mentioned in the 
last chapter; and an elegy beginning — 

Though beauty be the mark of praise, 
And yours of whom I sing, be such. 
As not the world can praise too much. 

Yet 't is your virtue now I raise, 

in the metre to be used later with fine effect by Tennyson 
in In Memoriam. 

No one, perhaps, has surpassed Jonson in the writing 
of epitaphs. The best known is that on the Countess 
of Pembroke, which, however, some have ascribed to 
William Browne^ — 

Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learn'd and fair and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

And the famous epitaph, on Salathiel Pavy, a "child" 
of Queen Elizabeth's Chapel, is full of Jonson's rare 
tenderness : 

Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story ; 

1 Cf. p. 87. 
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And know, for whom a tear yoa shed 

Death's self is sorry. 
'T was a child that so did thrive 

In grace and feature, 
As Heaven and Nature seemed to strive 

Which owned the creature. 
Years he numbered scarce thirteen 

When Fates turned cruel, 
Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 

The stage's jewel ; 
And did act, what now we moan, 

Old men so duly, 
As, sooth, the Parcse thought him one. 

He played so truly. 
So, by error to his fate 

They all consented ; 
But viewing him since, alas, too late 

They have repented ; 
And have sought to give new birth 

In baths to steep him ; 
But being so much too good for earth, 

Heaven vows to keep him. 

Jonson's two prose works are an English Grammar 
and Discoveries (1641). The full title of the latter book 
Jonson's is Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men and 

prose. Matter; as they have flowed out of his Daily 

Readings, or had their Reflux to his Peculiar Notion of 

,« ^- b •• ^^ Times, At first Jpnson puts down mere 
*" *'' detached thoughts, but towards the end the 
notes grow longer and more connected, and begin to 
take the form of essa)rs. The style is clear and concise 
and not unlike that of Bacon. The subjects dealt with 
are varied. Jonson criticises the Greek and Latin 
authors, discusses poems and poets, government and 
education, and also the commonplace things of life. As 
an example, both of Jonson^s style and of his ripe 
wisdom, we may take the following: — 

Money never made any man rich, but his mind. He that can 
order himself to the law of nature, is not only without the sense, 
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but the fiear of povierty. O ! but to strike blind the people with our 
wealth and pomp, is the thing! What a wretchedness is this, to 
thrust all our riches outward, and be beggars within; to contemplate 
nothing but the little, vile, and sordid things of the world ; not the 
great, noble, and precious? We serve our avarice ; and not content 
with the good of the earth that is offered us, we search and dig for 
the evil that is hidden. God offered us those things, and placed 
them at hand, and near us, that he knew were profitable for us; 
but the hurtful he laid deep and hid. Yet do we bring them forth, 
when God and nature hath buried them. We covet superfluous 
things, when it were more honour for us, if we would contemn 
necessary. 

In this work occurs the well-known anecdote that 
Shakespeare was wont to say he had never blotted a line. 
"Twere well," remarks Jonson, "if he had blotted 
thousands." Against this accusation of hasty and care- 
less work should be set the passage in his elegy on Shake- 
speare, where he praises the 

" well-turned and true-fiU'd lines 
III each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As brandished in the eyes of ignorance ". 

H, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The names Beaumont and Fletcher, , 

those twin stars that run 
Their glorious course round Shakespeare's golden sun, 

cannot well be separated. Collaboration was the custom 
of the Elizabethans. We know that Fletcher Beaumont 
wrdte also with Massinger, Rowley, Shirley *'**^ Fletcher, 
and Shakespeare; that Massinger collaborated with Dek- 
ker; and Dekker with Webster, Rowley, Ford and Middle- 
ton. 
Francis Beaumont, 

that famous youth full booh ismoved 
From earth, perhaps by Shakespeare's self approved 
Fletcher's associate, Jonson's friend beloved, 
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was born in 1584. His father was a judge, and his 
brother John a poet. He was educated at 
eaum . Qxford, and then entered the Inner Temple. 
He became intimate with Jonson, and wrote com- 
mendator)' verses upon the Fox, "to my dear friend". 
Of good family, in easy circumstances, Beaumont, unlike 
most of the Elizabethan dramatists, had no need to write 
for money. He died in 1616, and was buried in West- 
minister Abbey. 

John Fletcher, son of the Bishop of London, was born 

in 1579. He was educated at Cambridge, but, left poor 

at the age of seventeen by his father's death, 

turned to literature for a livelihood. He died 

in 1625, and was buried in St. Saviour's, Southwark. 

The friendship between the two men seems to have 
begun about 1607. It is said that they lived together 
Their literary and held their goods in common. Fifty-two 
partnership, plays are attributed to these authors. The 
respective share of each in the literary partnership has 
been much disputed. The general opinion is that twelve, 
including Philaster (acted before 161 1) and the Knight 
of the Burning Pestle (161 1), were their joint work; 
that the Masque of the Inner Temple (16 13) is by Beau- 
mont; that in eleven Fletcher collaborated with Massinger, 
Rowley, Shirley, and Shakespeare respectively, and that 
the rest, including the Faithful Shepherdess (16 10), are 
by Fletcher alone. In the publisher's address to the 
reader in the first folio edition (1647) o^ their plays, 
occurs the following passage: — 

It was once in my thoughts to have printed Mr. Fletcher's 
works by themselves, because, single and alone, he would make a 
just volume ; but since never parted while they lived, I conceived it 
not equitable to separate their ashes. 

Nor is criticism likely to succeed in doing so. We 
know what Fletcher's style was like when he wrote by 
himself, and we may infer roughly that the passages not 
in that style are by Beaumont. But it is probable that 
Fletcher and Beaumont in writing together influenced 
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each other; that Fletcher may sometimes have written 
like Beaumont, or Beaumont adopted Fletcher's manner. 
The one thing clear is that Fletcher had an exceptional 
fondness for a blank-verse line containing eleven syllables 
instead of ten. The effect of this extra syllable is to give 
a peculiar softness to the line; it also makes it absolutely 
impossible to carry on the voice without pause to the 
following line. Verses of this kind abound in Bucking- 
ham's famous oration in Henry VII I.^ which is therefore 
taken to be Fletcher's in part. Ordella's speech concern- 
ing death in Thierry and Theodoret has eight of them in 
succession, beginning thus: 

*T is of all sleeps tlie sweetest ; 
Children begin it to us, strong men seek it, 
And kings, from height of all their painted glories, 
Fall like spent exhalations to this centre. 

In Philasier^ or Love Lies A -bleedings we have "the loveliest 

though not the loftiest of tragic plays which we owe to the comrades 

or successors of Shakespeare'*. Philaster, whose 

Philaster " 
father had been ousted from the throne of Sicily by 

an usurper, is in love with the usurper's daughter, Arethusa. Eu- 
phrasia, daughter to Dion, a noble, is in love with Philaster, and in 
order to be near him disguises herself as a page, and calls herself 
Bellario. Philaster meets her, and takes the seeming boy into his 
service. 

I gladly entertain'd him 
Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The trustiest, loving' st, and the gentlest boy, 
That ever master kept. 

Philaster sends Bellario on messages to Arethusa, who becomes 
fond of the boy, and at length keeps him to tend on her. Philaster 
grows jealous ; he accuses Bellario, and the king accuses Arethusa. 
All comes right when Bellario reveals her sex, and relates how love 
for Philaster made her undertake the adventure. 

I did hear you talk 
Far above singing. After you were gone, 
I grew acquainted with my heart, and search'd 
What stirr'd it so. Alas ! I found it love. 
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I did delude my noble father 
With a feign'd pilgrimage, and dress'd myself 
In habit of a boy.^ 

Philaster and Arethusa marry, and Bellario elects still to wait on 
them. 

Never, sir, will I 
Marry ; it is a thing within my vow. 
But if I may have leave to serve the princess, 
To see the virtues of her lord and her, 
I shall have hope to live. 

The Knight of the Bunting Pestle is the earliest burlesque in our 
dramatic literature. It ridicules the taste for romances in which all 

the characters are prodigies of valour and chivalry.* 
of the Burn- ^^ is one of the instances, of which that in Hamlet is 
jng Pestle " the most famous, where the actors are represented either 

as performing or listening to a play. The scheme 
is as follows. A grocer and his wife go to the theatre, and as the 
play opens they clamour for something relating to the city; **the 
legend of Whittington " or the like. The players explain that it is 
too late to change; but the citizen and, more energetically still, his 
wife demand that if the play cannot be changed, at least their 
apprentice Ralph, who is with them, shall be given a part in it 
suitable to his vocation. ''Let him kill a lion with a pestle." 
Accordingly Ralph disappears behind the scenes, and meanwhile 
a comedy of the ordinary type, about a prentice boy*s love for his 
master's daughter, and their elopement, continues. Then Ralph 
returns in full armour and goes a-tilting; Jasper, the eloping ap- 
prentice, beats him; but Ralph conquers Barbarossa, the terrible 
gaint, who keeps a barber's shop. So the play goes on, passages of 
ordinary comedy alternating with Ralph's burlesque interludes ; the 
grocer and his wife clamouring for their prentice's return whene\'er 
he is not on the stage. Ralph's last appearance is as a captain of 
the city trainbands, the volunteer corps of that day, warriors who 
were tiien a habitual laughing-stook but made a very good figure 



1 Cf. Viola in Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 

2 The idea was probably suggested by Cervantes' Don Quixote, the 
first part of which had been published in 1605 ; an English translation 
by Thomas Shelton appeared in i6ia-20. 
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against the Cavaliers some thirty years later. The epilogue is 
spoken by the grocer's wife ; on the whole the perfonnance is more 
like a modem pantomime or farcical burlesque than a comedy 
proper, but it gives many lively sketches of the manners of the day. 

The Faithful Shepherdess is one of the most beautiful 
pastorals in English literature. Milton imitated some of 
its finest poetry in the lyrical passages of «. ^j,^ Faith- 
ComuSj^ and found in it the germ of that plea fui Shep- 
for sobriety of life which forms the subject of ^®*"*^*®"' 
his great masque. The characters are shepherds and 
shepherdesses, among whom appear a priest of Pan, a river- 
god and a satyr. The scene is always in the open air, 
amid woods and pastures. The following lines are in the 
true spirit of pastoral poetry: — 

Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet. 
As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flowers as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any. 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells. 
Arbours o'ergrown with woodbines, caves, and dells. 
Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers ; tell thee tales of love, 
How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove. 
First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 
How she convey'd him softly in a sleep. 
His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each night. 
Gilding the mountain with her brother's light. 
To kiss her sweetest. 

Beaumont and Fletcher were greater as poets than as 
dramatists. Coleridge wished they had written Lyrfcg of 
"poems instead of tragedies". Their lyrics Beaumont 

'^ c ^u^ ^ j'T and Fletcher. 

are of great beauty, sweetness, and smipli- 

city of diction. As examples let us take the following: — 

^ Cf. page 140. 
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Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, — 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince ; fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud, 
Or painful to his slunnbers ; — easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses : — sing his pain, 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain. ^ 

Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide, 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride !^ 

And this : — 

Hence, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly : 

There 's nought in this life sweet 

If man were wise to see 't, 

But only melancholy, 

O sweetest Melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that's fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chain'd up without a sound ! 
Fountain-heads and pathless groves. 
Places which pale passion loves ! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls ! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 
These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley ; 
Nothing *s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. ^ 

The range of characters in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plays is not wide, nor is the grasp of character, measured 
Characteris- ^V Shakespeare's attainment, profound; but 
tics of their within those limits, the character-drawing is 
plays. g^g^ especially of women, whose tenderness, 

faithfulness, and unselfishness are truthfully depicted. 

^ From the tragedy Valentinian. 

' From Fletcher's Nice Valour. Milton took a hint from these lines 
for the opening of his // Penseroso. 
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The comedies are superior to the tragedies. They prove 
that their authors understood the art of dramatic con- 
struction; and the witty dialogue and lively bustle, 
especially in the comedies written by Fletcher alone, 
make them the forerunners of the comedies of intrigue 
that flourished during the Restoration period. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were thoroughly in accord with the 
temper of their time, and thus their work was exactly 
suited to their audiences. In their own day they were 
preferred to Shakespeare, and later, Dryden declares that 
"their plays are now the most pleasant and frequent 
entertainments of the stage; two of them being acted 
through the year for one of Shakespeare's or Ben 
Jonson's; the reason is there is a certain gaiety in their 
comedies, and pathos in their more serious plays, which 
suits generally with all men's humours". 

III, Massinger, Ford, Webster, and Middleton, 

Philip Massinger, whose father was a confidential 
servant of the Pembrokes,^ was born in 1583, and educated 
at Oxford. A scholar, eloquent, but inferior 
to several of his fellow-dramatists in imagina- •"*n8r«r. 
tion and wit, he wrote, mostly in collaboration with others, 
thirty-eight plays, of which only eighteen are preserved. 
Massinger was generally in straits for money, and many 
documents exist in which he asks for pecuniary assistance. 
He died in 1640, and was buried in St. Saviour's, South- 
wark. 

All Massinger's plays are entertaining. The best 
known of them, A New Way to Pay Old "a New 
Debts, still keeps the stage. oid VeMs/^ 

The principal character, Sir Giles Overreach, is a cruel extoitioner, 
who grows rich by overreaching othei^, who 

feeds high, keeps many servants, 
Who must at his command do any outrage ; 
Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses. 

* Cf. page ai. 
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Sir Giles has a daughter, Maigaret, and a nephew. Wellborn. The 
latter he has mined. He is anxious to many Maigaiet to Lord 
Lovell, and will spare no expense to gain a titled son-in-law. But 
Margaret loves Allworth, the son of a rich widow. Lady Allworth. 
Wellborn persuades Lady Allworth to pretend to be in love with 
him, and the prospect of a match between them so delights Sir 
Giles that he immediately pays his nephew's debts, hoping to fleece 
him again when he has become rich. Lord Lovell, to help Allworth, 
who is bis page, pretends to be in love with Margaret, and tells 
her to make her father believe that he insists on an immediate 
and secret marriage. Overreach, without much inquiry, consents, 
and unknown to her father, Margaret, by Lovell's contrivance, is 
married to Allworth, the man of her choice. When Sir Giles 
discovers the plot and all the frauds that have been practised on 
him, he goes raving mad. 

Of Massinger's tragedies The Duke of Milan is the most 
famous; another which has been highly praised is The Vir- 
gin Martyr^ a story of the Roman persecutions, unique in 
subject among the plays of this period Dekker is held 
to have collaborated in it, but the interest in theological 
subjects is very characteristic of Massinger. 

Massinger's plays are in blank verse, and Coleridge 
considered him unrivalled in reconciling metre with the 
natural rhythm of conversation; that is, in writing 
dialogue in verse which is harmonious without being 
forced or stilted in expression. 

In the construction and working out of his plots 
Massinger was influenced by the dramas of Spanish and 
characteris- I^^^^^ literature; he understood the exi- 
tic« of his gencies of the stage, but he had little or no 
^^^^' humour, and slight power of characterization. 

There is a moral earnestness in his work, and although 
the highest poetry is not to be found in it, it is never 
trivial or lacking in dignity. 

John Ford was bom in 1586 in Devonshire. He 

was educated at Oxford, and afterwards entered the 

Middle Temple, London. He became a 

successful lawyer, and did not depend on 

his waliBI^ for a livelihood. The date of his death is 
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uncertain, but we have no record of him after 1639. ^^ 
collaborated with Dekker and Rowley in The Witch of 
Edmonton^ and with Webster in a tragedy that was never 
printed. 

Ford^s first play, The Lover's Melancholy^ was acted in 
1628. It is full of a tender pathos that was ««The Lover's 
the author's special characteristic. The well- Melancholy." 
known lines describing the contention between a musician 
and a nightingale are to be found in this play. 

The most important of Ford's plays are Perkin 
Warbeck (printed 1634), and The Broken Hearty printed 
a year earlier. 

Perkin Warbeck is an historical play, " the only English historic 
drama produced between the age of Shakespeare and 4< perkin 
our own ". It is Warbeck." 

A history of noble mention, known, 

Famous, and true ; most noble cause our own : 

Not forged from Italy, from France, from Spain, 

But chronicled at home ; as rich in strain 

Of brave attempts, as ever fertile rage, 

In action, could beget to grace the stage. 

The play depicts very finely the miseries of a disputed throne, 
as well as, 

in a several fashion, 
The threats of majesty ; the strength of passion ; 
Hopes of an empire ; change erf fortunes ; all 
What can to theatres of greatness fall. 
Proving their weak foundations. 

The troubles are ended by the capture and execution of Warbeck, 
the "impostor without precedent", as he is called in the drama, 
although he never himself doubts the justice of his claim. Warbeck 
dies bravely enough. 

Death ! pish, 't is but a sound ; a name of air ; 
A minute's storm ; or not so much : to tumble 
From bed to bed, be massacred alive 
By soitie physicians for a month or two, 
In hope of freedom from a fever's torments. 
Might stagger manhood ; here, the pain is past 
Ere sensibly 't is felt. Be men of spirit ; 
Spurn coward passion : so illustrious mention 
Shall blaze our names, and style us kings o'er death. 

(M407) E 
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The character of Henry VII., of whom it is said that 

The custom once of being styl'd a King 
Hath fasten'd in his thought that he is such, 

is well drawn. 

The Broken Hearty in spite of much that is forced and unnatural, 
remains one of the most pathetic plays in the language. Two young 
"The Broken lovers, Orgilus and Penthea, are separated by Pen- 
Heart." thea's brother, Ithocles; Penthea is forced to marry 
Bassanes. He is old and insanely jealous of his wife, who, unable 
to endure her troubles, loses her reason, and starves herself to death. 
Orgilus determines to be revenged on Ithocles, who is in love with 
the Princess Calantha. Before her death, Penthea, so gentle, even 
to the brother who is the cause of her unhappiness, that she says 

I must leave the world, 

To revel in Elysium ; and 't is just 

To wish my brother some advantage here,— 

bequeaths to Calantha 

in holiest rites of love. 
Mine only brother, Ithocles. 

But Orgilus murders Ithocles, and during the progress of a court 
festivity himself brings the news to Calantha, who learns also the 
deaths of her father and of Penthea. However, Calantha calmly 
bids the dance proceed, and orders preparations to be made for her 
coronation. On the day of the ceremony she solemnly resigns the 
crown, and placing a ring on the finger of her lover's corpse, falls 
dead beside it. 

Like Webster, Ford excelled in the delineation of dark 
Ford's a-nd terrible characters and passions, but his 

pathos. most notable quality was pathos. What can 

be more pathetic than Calantha's last speech? — 

Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 

( To the dead body of Ithocles) 
Of my contracted lord : bear witness all, 
I put my mother's wedding-ring upon 
His finger ; *t was my father's last bequest : 
Thus I new marry him, whose wife I am ; 
Death shall not separate us. O my lords, 
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I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another, 
^ Of death, and death, and death ; still I danced forward ; 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 
Be such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows ; 
Yet live to vow new pleasures, and outlive them. 
They are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings : 
Let me die smiling. 

Charles Lamb greatly admired Ford's works, and 
declared that he "was of the first order of poets. He 
sought for sublimity, not by parcels in metaphors or 
visible images, but directly where she has her full 
residence in the heart of man; in the actions and suffer- 
ings of the greatest minds." 

No facts are known about the life of John Webster. 
But among the Elizabethan dramatists his work stands next 
that of Shakespeare in grandeur of conception 
and execution. He was undoubtedly greatest 
in tragedy, although one comedy, Westward Hbf, written 
in collaboration with Dekker, ranks very high indeed. 
In his tragedies we find " that depth of reflection, com- 
bining profound humanity with intense imagination, which 
is the surest mark of a great dramatic poet ". 

Webster wrote two tragedies, Vittoria Corotnbona 
(printed 1612), and The Duchess of Malfi (acted pro- 
bably in 1 618). He delighted in thoughts «« The Duchess 

of death, in heaping horror on horror, terror ®^ Maifi." 
on terror. The Duchess of Malfi marries her steward, 
Antonio, and her brother, incensed that she should have 
formed an alliance with an inferior, imprisons her and 
tortures her with all kinds of cruel devices, and finally 
causes his creature, Bosola, to strangle her. Webster, 
who is less of a rhetorician than the others of his group, 
handles the tragedy in his own brusque way. When 
Ferdinand looks on the murdered Duchess, his twin 
sister, all he says is, 

Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young. 
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And Bosola answers, 

I think not so ; her infelicity 
Seemed to have years too many. 

There is a terrible concentration in these phrases; the 
very essence of tragic poetry. Webster's invention dis- 
played itself more willingly in strange incident than in 
long speeches. "To move a horror skilfully, to touch 
a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it can 
bear, to wean and weary a life till it is ready to drop, 
and then step in with mortal instruments to take its last 
forfeit, this only a Webster can do."^ 

Thomas Middleton was born about 1570. He 

studied law at Gray's Inn, and became connected with 

Middi ton ^^^ Stage about 1599. He collaborated with 

Rowley, Dekker, Massinger and Webster, and 

died in 1627. 

He knew London life, which he depicted on the stage, 
and wrote successful comedies of intrigue. The best 
known of his plays are The Witch (16 13), and A Game at 
Chess (1624). Some of the scenes in The Witch were 
interpolated in Shakespeare's Macbeth at a later date. 

IV, Marston, Heywood, Dekker^ and Shirley. 

John Marston was bom about 1575 and educated 
at Oxford. He then studied law, but not finding this 
j^ occupation to his taste, about 1599 he began 

to wTite for the stage. Later he left play- 
writing and took holy orders. He died in 1634. 

He wrote eight plays, of which three are tragedies. 
The tragedy Antonio and Mellida^ and the sequel. An- 
tonids Revenge^ both printed in 1602, contain fine pas- 
sages. Marston collaborated with Jonson and Chapman 
in Eastward Holy a comedy of city life. 

The date of Thomas Heyv^^ood's birth is not 
known. He engaged in all kinds of literary work, but 

^ Charles Lamb. 
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is best remembered by his plays, of which he declares 
that he "had either an entire hand or at the least a 
main finger" in the composition of 220. 
His history plays, notably Edward IV, *^^ 
(c. 1611), deserve mention, but his masterpiece is A 
Woman Killed with Kindness^ a domestic drama, pro- 
duced about 1603. He died about 1650. 

Thomas Dekker was born in London about 1570. 
He wrote two delightful comedies, the Shoemaker^s 
Holiday and Old Fortunatus. In the Satiro- 
mastix (1602) he ridiculed Ben Jonson, be- 
cause Jonson had attacked him in his Every Man Out 
of His Humour y and in Cynthids Revels) before the 
quarrel Jonson and Dekker had written plays together. 
As already mentioned, Dekker collaborated with Ford 
and Rowley in a tragedy. The Witch of Edmonton, Be- 
sides plays he wrote pamphlets that describe the social 
life of England in his day. 

"Gentle-hearted" Dekker, as he has been called, is a 
true poet, and three or four of his songs are among the 
best in our literature. 

James Shirley, the last of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, who was born in 1596, and lived until 
1666, had a fertile and inventive genius. The *' *^* 
Traitor^ an effective tragedy, and The Brothers^ a comedy, 
are his best productions. His songs strike a solemn note, 
and his l5Tic, "The glories of our blood and state", in 
The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, is one of the finest 
specimens of grave, stately, musical verse in our language. 

The drama had already begun to decline from the lofty 
heights it had reached while Shakespeare wrote. The 
chivalrous and courtly manners of the men ^j^^ drama 
who surrounded Elizabeth gave way under after 
the Stuarts to a freer, easier behaviour, to Shakespeare, 
a more unreserved self-indulgence, and to less worthy 
forms of affectation than those which prevailed at 
Elizabeth's court. The "king's young courtier" was 
deserting the ways of his father, the "old courtier of ' 
queen". This decadence reflected itself in the dra 
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for a dramatist must be himself infected with the spirit of 
his age; arid if he is successful, as the writers dealt with 
in this chapter undoubtedly were, it is because his work 
hits the popular taste. Hazlitt has well summed up the 
characteristics of this period. "There is nobody in 
tragedy and dramatic poetry (I do not here speak of 
comedy), to be compared to the great men of the age 
of Shakespeare, and immediately after. They are a 
mighty phalanx of kindred spirits closing him round, 
moving in the same orbit, and impelled by the same 
causes in their whirling and eccentric career. They had 
the same faults and the same excellences; the same 
strength, and depth, and richness, the same truth of 
character, passion, imagination, thought and language, 
thrown, heaped, massed together without careful polish- 
ing or exact method, but poured out in unconcerned 
profusion from the lap of nature and genius in boundless 
and unrivalled magnificence. The sweetness of Dekker, 
the thought of Marston, the grace of Fletcher and his 
young-eyed wit, Jonson's learned sock, the flowing vein 
of Middleton, Heywood's ease, and the pathos of 
Webster, add a double lustre to the sweetness, thought, 
gravity, grace, wit, artless nature, copiousness, ease, pathos, 
and sublime conceptions of Shakespeare's muse." 

[Older students should read Ward's History of English Dramatic 
Literature J II., chaps, vi. to viii. In Lamb's Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets will be found extracts from all the writers 
mentioned in this chapter. Select plays by Jonson, Fletcher, 
"Webster and others will be found in the Mermaid Series editions 
of these writers, and separate plays in the Temple Dramatists. 
Bullen*s Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age is 
a beautiful collection.] 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE LESSER ELIZABETHAN WRITERS. 

I. The Lyrical Poets and the Song-writers. 

The example^ set by Tottel in his Miscellany was 
largely followed, and many similar collections coUections 
of lyrical poems were published after his day. °^ poe^ns- 

In 1578 appeared the Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions, edited by Thomas Proctor and Matthew Roy- 
don; in 1584 ^ Handful of Pleasant Delights, edited by 
Clement Robinson; in 1593 The Phoenix Nest, edited by 
"R. S.,* gentleman of the Inner Temple"; in 1600 Eng- 
land^s Helicon, republished with additions in 16 14; and 
in 1602 Francis Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, 

Of these the most notable is perhaps England's 
Helicon \ the editor, A. B., is unknown, but the volume 
contains some of the loveliest lyrical and ♦• England's 
pastoral poetry of the Elizabethan age. What Se"mMt 
can be prettier than these opening stanzas of notable. 
a pastoral dialogue between a shepherd and his love? — 

Phillida, — Corydon ! arise, my Corydon ! 

Titan shineth clear. 
Corydon. — Who is it that calleth Corydon? 

Who is it that I hear? 
Phillida, — Phillida, thy true love, calleth thee: 

Arise then, arise then. 
Arise and keep thy flock with me I 
Corydon, — Phillida, ray true love, is it she? 

I come then, I come then, 
I come and keep my flock with thee. 

^ Cf. vol. i. 1 18-119. 

' The fun title is "The Phoenix Nest, built up with the most rare and 
refined works of Noblemen, worthy knights, gentlemen, roasters of arts, 
and brave scholars, — full of variety, excellent monition, and singular de- 
light". The first poem in it is Matthew Roydon's fine elegy on Sidne*' 
Peele and Lodge were among the contributors. 
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PhilUda, — Here are cherries ripe, my Corydon ! 

Eat them for my sake ! 
Corydon, — Here's my oaten pipe, my Lovely One I 

Sport for thee to make. 
PhilUda, — Here are threads, my true love! fine as silk, 

To knit thee, to knit thee 
A pair of stockings white as milk. 
Here are reeds, my true love, fine and neat, 

To make thee, to make thee 
A bonnet to withstand the heat. 

Elizabethan musicians seem to have appreciated fine 
Elizabethan poetry, and their melodies are "married to 
song- writers, immortal verse", in many cases of their own 
composition. 

Thomas Campion, by profession a physician, was 
one of the best of the Elizabethan musicians; he often 
Thomas wrotc the words as well as the music of his 
Campion. songs, and very sweet lyrics they are. He 
published Books of Airs va 1601, 1613, and 161 7. He 
also wrote masques, and treatises on music, and on poetry. 
It is curious that in the last he advocated the disuse of 
rime in English poetry, and the adoption, instead, of 
classical unrimed metres. Here is the first stanza of 
Campion's pretty song, Cherry Ripe\ — 

There is a garden in her face 

Where roses and white lilies blow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow. 
There cherries grow which none may buy. 
Till Cherty-Ripe themselves do cry. 

Another Elizabethan song-writer was William Byrd. 
He was for some time organist of Lincoln Cathedral. 
William In 1 588, the year of the Armada, he pub- 
Byrd. lished a volume of songs. Others followed, 

the last appearing in 161 1. 

John Dowland, a famous musician, published Books 
John 0/ Songs in 1597, 1600, 1603, and 1612. At 

Dowland. Qjje period of his life, he was attached to the 
Danish court in the capacity of lutanist. 
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There were numerous other collections of the same 
sort. In most cases although the composer of the music 
can be identified, the composer of the words remains 
unknown to this day. The high quality of the verse, 
however, proves that our country must have been at that 
time truly "a nest of singing birds", and that more men 
were moved by the poetical spirit then, than at any time 
earlier or later in the annals of our literature. 

Such favourite and well-known songs as " Since first I 
saw your face", "The Three Ravens", "We be Three 
Poor Mariners", are to be found in one or other of these 
Elizabethan song-books. 

// Warner^ Daniel, and Drayton: the Patriotic Foets, 

These poets, filled with the spirit of patriotism, 
gloried in England's greatness and in her queen, and 
were moved to write poems in praise of their ^^^ ^^^^ 
country, or to relate in verse the history of and 
their land. patriotism. 

William Warner (1558-1609) published, in 1586, 
a long poem in fourteen-syllabled verse entitled Albion! s 
England, dealing with the history of our countr}^ from 
the time of the Deluge until Warner's own day. Meres, 
in his Palladis Tamia (Wif s Treasury), ^ published in 
1598, says of Warner, with the exaggeration of an ad- 
miring contemporary, " I have heard him termed of the 
best wits of both our universities, our English Homer". 
The poem contains stirring passages. 

Samuel Daniel, a Somersetshire man, born in 
1562, and educated at Oxford, was a poet of sterner stuff, 
and of a more versatile talent. Soon after . 
1590 he became tutor to William Herbert, 
afterwards , Earl of Pembroke.^ I^ter he held offices 
at court under James, but he always declared that he 
preferred to live with his books and a few congenial 
friends at his own house and garden in the city of 

^Cf. p. 17. 'Cf. p. 21. 
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London. He is the author of two verse tragedies in the 
manner of Seneca, Cleopatra (1594) and Philotas (1605) 
(the latter is dedicated to Prince Henry, in whom so 
many writers of that time recognized an appreciation and 
love of literature and learning); of a masque, Hymen^s 
Triumph (1615); of a volume of love sonnets entitled 
Delia \ and of a long patriotic and historical poem in 
eight books about the Wars of the Roses. 

In his sonnets Daniel used the same form as Shake- 
„. speare and Sidney. The following is an 

His sonnets. ^ ^ c i • n \. 

example of his finest manner: 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness bom : 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care return. 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth ; 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
"Without the torment of the night's untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires. 
To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising Sun approve you liars. 
To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 

The volume of Delia included, besides the sonnets, 
The Complaint of Rosamond, a historical poem, some- 
thing after the style of the " Complaints " in the Mirror 
for Magistrates, 

Daniel's most important contribution to literature is 
His ••Civil the Civil Wars between the Two Houses of 
Wars'*. Lancaster and York, In singing 

The civil wars, tumultuous broils, 
And bloody factions of a mighty land, 

Daniel had a purpose. All through Elizabeth's reign 
men's minds were troubled with the thoughts of a 



/ 
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disputed succession after her death, and it seemed well 
to Daniel to emphasize the distresses suffered by the 
country on former occasions of a like disaster. The first 
four books appeared in 1595, the rest in 1599 and 1602. 
The poem is written in octave rime. Daniel sketched 
rapidly the events of English history from the Conquest 
to the accession of Richard II., at which point he begins 
to treat the subject more fully. In the dedication he says 
that he intends to go down as far as the glorious union of 
Henry VII., but he did not accomplish so much; the 
poem ends with the marriage of Edward IV. to Elizabeth 
Woodville. Wordsworth admired Daniel, and often quoted 
him. 

Daniel also wrote prose. He answered Campion's 
declaration that. the English language is not suited to 
rime in an excellent little treatise, The Defence His prose 
of Rhyme'. In 16 18 he published A History writings. 
of England from the Conquest to the Reign of Edward 
III, As history it is not perhaps very notable, but it 
takes high rank as a piece of English prose. Daniel's 
chief characteristic, and perhaps his best title to fame, 
is the purity of his style and language. This seems to 
have been recognized by his contemporaries. Browne 
calls him " well-languaged Daniel", and Spenser has a 
word of praise for him. Hallam, after praising his style, 
says that " a vein of good sense" was " more the character- 
istic of his mind, both in verse and prose, than any 
commanding vigour". Daniel died in 16 19. 

By far the greatest of the group was Michael Dray- 
ton. He was born in 1563 in Warwickshire. Of his 
early education we know little, but he tells us ^^^ ^^^ 
himself, in an epistle to a friend, that from 
his cradle he " was still ^ inclined to noble poesie ", and 
that very early he had the ambition to become a poet. 
He commenced author in 1591 with the Harmonie of 
the Churchy a volume of sacred poetry, chiefly versions 
of the famous songs of Scripture, such as those of Moses, 

"^i.e. 'always'. 
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Deborah and Solomon. For some unknown reason the 
book was condemned and ordered to be burnt; forty 
copies, however, of which only one now remains, escaped 
destruction. In 1593 Drayton produced a book of Ec- 
logues. Next year came Gaveston and Matilda^ his first 
historical poems, and also a collection of love-sonnets, 
Ideas Mirror, 

Drayton, like so many of his contemporaries, excelled 
„. t ^^ ^^^ sonnet. As an example, let us take 

the sonnet "To his Fair Idea ". 

In pride of wit, when high desire of fame 
Gave hfe and courage to my lab'ring pen, 
And first the sound and virtue of my name, 
Won grace and credit in the ears of men ; 
With those the thronged theatres that press, 
I in the circuit for the laurel strove, 
Where, the full praise I freely must confess, 
In heat of blood, a modest mind might move. 
With shouts and claps at every little pause, 
When the proud round on ev'ry side hath rung. 
Sadly I sit unmov'd vv^ith the applause. 
As though to me it nothing did belong 
No public glory vainly I pursue, 
All that I seek, is to eternize you. 

The fine sonnet beginning 

Since there *s no help, come let us kiss and part, 

though printed among Drayton's poems, so differs from 
Drayton's manner, and so closely resembles that of 
Shakespeare, as to be attributed by some critics to the 
greater poet. 

Mortimeriados : the Lamentable Civil Wars of Edward 
II. and the Barons, a long historical poem, with Roger 
**Thc Barons' Mortimer for hero, was first published in 
Wars." 1596. It is generally called 77ie Baron^ 

Wars, and was republished in a greatly altered form in 
1603. In six cantos Drayton relates the history of the 
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reign of Edward II., ending with the imprisonment and 
death of Mortimer by Edward III. It is a tale of love 
and war, and acquires a certain artistic unity from the 
fact that the events centre in one hero. Drayton began 
to write the poem in Chaucer's seven-lined stanzas, but 
soon abandoned that form for the octave rime as better 
suited to the dignity of his subject. 

England^ s Heroical Epistles are letters .in verse, drama- 
tically attributed to persons whose love affairs are recorded 
in history; the idea of the book was borrowed ^j^^ 
from Ovid's Heroical Epistles. The lovers ••Heroical 
each write a letter: for instance. Fair Rosa- ^p"*^®" • 
mond, with whom the series begins, writes to Henry II., 
and Henry II. replies to her. This book, which was 
published in 1597, proved the most popular of Drayton's 
works, and was continually reprinted. The measure 
employed is the rimed couplet of Chaucer's Prologue-, 
the verse is fluent and polished, and the work altogether 
of a high quality. 

His most considerable poem was Polyolbion}^ a poet- 
ical description of England, of the wonders of " Albion's 
glorious isle"; each county is introduced The*Toiy- 
by a song, accompanied by a quaint map. oibion". 
Eighteen books were published in 161 2, and the remain- 
ing twelve in 1622. The poem contains about 30,000 
lines, all, with some few exceptions, alexandrines. Dray- 
ton is perhaps at his best in describing his native 
county : 

Brave Warwick ; that abroad so long advanced her Bear, 

By her illustrious Earls renowned everywhere ; 

Above her neighbouring shires which always bore her head. 

My native country then, which so brave spirits hast bred. 

If there be virtue yet remaining in thy earth, 

Or any good of thine thou bred'st into my birth, 

Accept it as thine own, whilst now I sing of thee ; 

Of all thy later brood th* unworhtiest though I be. 



1 The name means " rich in many ways 
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Some of Drayton's most delightful work is to be 
Drayton's ^ound in his shorter poems, — in the playful 
shorter pastoral of Dowsabcl^^ in the fairy poem of 

poems. Nymphidia^ and in the stirring ballad of 

Agincourt, 

Nymfhidiay the Court of Fairy ^ published for the first time in a 
•• Nym- volume of miscellaneous poems in 1627, is a delightful 

phidia." f^jry poem telling of Oberon's jealousy of Pigwiggin, 

a fairy knight, who has sent Queen Mab a bracelet made of emmets' 
eyes, and has asked her to meet him at midnight in a ** fair cowslip 
flower". Her palace **standeth in the air". 

The walls of spiders' legs are made 
Well mortised and finely laid ; 
It was the master of his trade 

It curiously that builded ; 
The windows of the eyes of cats, 
And for the roof, instead of slats, 
Is covered with the skins of bats, 

With moonshine that are gilded. 

Queen Mab prepares to keep the appointment. 

Her chariot ready straight is made. 



Four nimble gnats the horses were. 
Their harnesses of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion, her charioteer. 



The chariot was made of "a snail's fine shell", the seat, of "the 
soft wool of the bee", the cover, of the ** wing of a pied butterfly", 
**the wheels composed of crickets* bones", and for fear Oberon 
should hear their rattling on the stones. 

With thistle down they shod it. 

When Oberon learns the queen's flight, in mad rage and jealousy 
he sets out in pursuit ; with an acorn cup for his club, he lays on all 
he meets. He does not succeed in finding the queen, and as a con- 
sequence of all this trouble, Pigwiggin challenges Oberon to fight 
him. The description of his arming is delightful fooling: 

^ douce et belle, i.e. gentle and lovely. 



/ 
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And quickly arms him for the field, 
A little ccx:kle-shell his shield, 
Which he could very bravely wield, 

Yet could it not be pierced : 
His spear a bent both stiff and strong, 
And well near of two inches long ; 
The pile was of a horsefly's tongue, 
'[ Whose sharpness nought reversed. 

And put him on a coat of mail, 

Which was of a fish's scale, 

That when his foe should him assail, 

No point should be prevailing. 
His rapier was a hornet's sting, 
It was a very dangerous thing ; 
For if he chanc'd to hurt the king. 

It would be long in healing. 

His helmet was a beetle's head, 
Most horrible and full of dread. 
That able was to strike one dead, 

Yet did it well become him : 
And for a plume a horse's hair. 
Which being tossed with the air. 
Had force to strike his foe with fear. 

And turn his weapon from him. 

Himself he on an earwig set, 

Yet scarce he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet 

Ere he himself could settle : 
He made him turn, and stop, and bound. 
To gallop, and to trot the round. 
He scarce could stand on any ground, 

He was so full of mettle. 

In the end, at Mab's request, Proserpina causes the combatants to 
drink of Lethe water, and straightway all is forgotten and everything 
as it was before. 

Equally fine in a different way is the stirring Ballad of 
Agincourt, a poem that deservedly takes rank *« Baiiad of 
among the greatest of our war-songs. Agincourt." 

In 1630, the year before his death, Drayton published a 
delightful pastoral poem, 77ie Muse^ Elizium, The ''Muses* 
The description of the preparations for the Eii«ium". 
wedding of the nymph Tita, who married "a noble 
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fay", and her song, are full of spri^tly fancy and 
charm. 

Drayton died in 1631, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Ben Jonson wrote a poem in his praise, and 
it is said his epitaph also. 

IIL Imitators of Spenser: Giles and Phineas Fletcher. 

The form and treatment of the subject of Giles 
Fletcher's (i549?-i6ii) religious poem Christ s Victory^ 
Giles published in 16 10, were directly inspired by 

hnltator o" Spenser's Faery Queen. Fletcher makes use 
Spenser. of a stanza that for the first five lines follows 
Spenser's exactly, and then ends with three lines all riming, 
the last an alexandrine. The poem is an allegory treat- 
ing of such subjects as "Christ's Victory in Heaven"; 
"Christ's Victory on Earth"; "Christ's Triumph over 
Death"; "Christ's Triumph after Death". The finest 
parts, such as the Cave of Despair and the Garden of 
Vain Delights, are palpably an imitation of Spenser. 
Fletcher in his turn exercised considerable influence 
on Milton. 

Phineas Fletcher's (1582-1650) Purple Island, an 
allegorical description of the human body, though written 
Phineas long before, was not published until 1633. 

a fVuower o? ^^^ his brother he directly imitated Spenser, 
Spenser. and used a seven-lined stanza, modelled on his, 
though falling far below it in beauty. The poem opens 
with praise of Spenser. Quarles called Phineas Fletcher 
" the Spenser of this age". But the taste for allegory was 
dying out, and the works of these men fall very far below 
those of their master, Spenser. They give little pleasure 
to the modem reader, and are chiefly interesting as 
examples of imitation by inferior minds of a great poet.^ 

* Cf. Lydgate and Occleve, imitators of Chaucer, vol. i. pp. 71-73. 
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IV^ Drummond of Hawthomdeny and Alexander, 

Earl of Stirling. 

Although Drummond was a native of the Scottish 
Lx>wlandSy he wrote his verses in the purest Drummond 
[English, and therefoce takes his place among of How- 
■the English poets of his day. thonuten. 

William Drummond was born at Hawthornden, 
a beautifully situated house in the wooded valley of the 
Esk, not far from Edinburgh, in 1585. He ^^^j ^^^ 
was educated first at the High School, and 
later at the University of Edinbmigh. Choosing the law 
for a profession^ he went abroad to study. On his way 
to the Contii^nt, where he stayed three years, he visited 
London. He was on the point of settling down in 
Edinburgh to practise his profession, when his father's 
sudden death put him in possession of means to lead 
the life best suited to his studious tastes. He at once 
retired, as an old biographer says, " to his own house at 
Hawthornden, a sweet and solitary seat, and very fit and 
proper for the Muses, and fell again to the studying the 
Greek and Latin authors". At the age of twenty-four he 
thus describes himself: 

Content with my books and the use of my eyes, I learnt even from 
my boyhood to live beneaih my foitune; and, dwefling by myself as 
much as I can, I neither sigh nor seek aught that is outside me. 

Drummond's first publication was an elegy entitled 
Tears on the Death qfJUeiiades^jLe, Prince Henry (16 13). 
In 1616 he published a collection of poems, 
which entitle him to the high rank he holds ^^ ^ po«™»- 
among our poets. They show, both in the descriptions 
and in the choice of words, the sense of beauty for 
which the great Elizabethans are remarkable, and are 
full of the seriousness, and the pensive contemplation 
of life, that characterised poetry after the close of the 
great period of Elizabethaii activity. The His growing 
fame of Drummond*s poetry reached London, *»«"«• 
where Ben Jonson was the ruler of the literary world. 

(M407) F 
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Drummond corresponded with Drayton, though the 
two poets never met. Those of their letters that have 
reached us consist chiefly of praise of each other's poetry. 
Ben jonaon'8 B^n Jonson visited Scotland in the winter 
visit. q{ 1618-1619, and, as has been said, spent 

a fortnight with Drummond at Hawthornden. Drum- 
mond's notes of their conversations were first printed in 
1842. 

Another volume of poems appeared in 1623. Through 
the troubles of the civil war Drummond was a staunch 
royalist. He died in 1649. 

His greatest work is to be sought in his sonnets, which 

Th nn t ^^^litt declared to be "in the highest degree 

elegant, harmonious, and striking". The 

following gives a good representation of his method and 

his skill in the use of the sonnet-form : 

If crost with all mishaps be my poor life, 

If one short day I never spent in mirth, 

If my spright with itself holds lasting strife, 

If sorrow's death is but new sorrow's birth ; 

If this vain world be but a sable stage 

Where slave-born man plays to the scoffing stars ; 

If youth be toss'd with love, with weakness age. 

If knowledge serves to hold our thoughts in wars ; 

If time can close the hundred mouths of fame, 

And make, what long since past, like that to be ; 

If virtue only be an idle name, 

If being bom I was but bom to die ; 

Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days? 

The fairest rose in shortest time decays. 

Drummond was also the author of several prose works. 
Two of them call for remark. In the volume of poems, 
Drummond'8 published in 1623, will be found a prose 
prose works, essay Called A Cypress Grove, It is mainly 
a meditation on death, and is of high merit as regards 
both style and matter. In 1655 appeared the History of 
Scotland under the Five Jameses, Drummond was drawn 
to the subject by the fact that Annabella Drummond, 
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Robert III.'s wife, and mother of the poet-king, James I. 
of Scotland, was an ancestress of his own. The history 
was begun about 1633 ^^^ finished probably in 1644. It 
has no great value as history; it shows no research, and 
makes no attempt to set the events and the characters 
of men in their right perspective. Yet the style, if 
somewhat too ornate for history according to modern 
taste, is pleasing. 

Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling 
(i567?-i64o), a friend of Drummond, was statesman 
and courtier, as well as poet. Following the 
fashion, he wrote a series of sonnets to a fair 
lady, Aurora, and may have recorded therein a genuine' 
passion. In 161 3 his tragedy of Darius was printed. 
He wrote three other tragedies, but the best part of all of 
them is the choruses. His sonnets prove him capable of 
writing sustained verse of a high quality. 



V. Sir John Davies, 

Sir John Davies (i56o?-i626) may be called a 
reflective poet. Like Fulke Greville, Sidney's friend, 
he thought that the whole domain of life sir John 
was suitable for poetry. He was the first Navies, 
of our poets to employ verse for philosophic reasoning, a 
process for which prose is usually more suited; Dryden, 
however, was soon to follow him, and to prove that a 
great poet could reason in verse with fine effect. 

Davies was a barrister of the Middle Temple, and 
published in 1596 Orchestra, or a Poem on Dancing, 
Two years later, in consequence of his lively pranks and 
disregard of discipline, he was expelled from his Inn. 
He returned to Oxford, and there under ^^^ j^.^ 
the influence of soberer thoughts he wrote "Nosce ^^ 
his Nosce Tdpsum^, a poem on the "origin, '^•*p*^™ • 
nature, and immortality of the human soul". It was 
published in 1599. He used a stanza henceforward 

* Know thyself. 
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known as the haroic quatrain,^ and dedicated the poem 
' to Elizabeth. As an example of the kind of poetry 
that Davies wrote, let us take the closing lines of this 
poem. They form an address to the soul after it has 
been released from the body by death. 

And thouy my Soul, which turn'st with curious ey« 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

KnoWy that thou canst know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with this flesh of mine. 

Take heed of over-weening, and compare 
Thy peacock's feet with tiiy gay peacock's train : ' 

Study the best and highest things that are, 
But of thyself an. humble thought retain. 

Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 

The glory of thy Maker's sacred name ; 
Use all thy powers, that blessed power to praise. 

Which gives thee power to be, and use the same. 

His quaintness and subtle imagery give his poems a 
charm which partly compensates for our remoteness from 
their spirit and interests. 

VL Sir Walter Raleigh, 

The career of Spenser's friend, the " Shepherd of the 

Ocean", belongs more properly to history 

* **^ * than to letters; but he is the author of some 

verse and of one prose work destined to live in English 

literature. 

Raleigh was bom in 1552. He took a leading part in 
the wars against Spain, and made several voyages to the 
New World, where he planted the colony of Virginia. 
With the death of Elizabeth his fortunes changed. He 
was accused of plotting against king James, tried for 

^ It is a four-lined stanza, each line having five iambic feet riming 
alternately. The measure was soon to be used by Dryden with admirable 
effect, and later by Gray in his famous Elegy. 
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treason, and condemned to death. A reprieve was ob- 
tained and he was sent to the Tower, where he was kept 
for twelve years. He then asked the king to allow him 
to conduct an expedition to work a gold-mine he knew 
of in South America. He was released, but, disobeying 
James's orders, he attacked the S})aniards; to make 
amends to the Spanish court, in 1618 Raleigh was be- 
headed on the old charge of treason. 

In his poetry he was both playful and serious. In the 
former vein he replied to Marlowe's charming invitation 
" Come live with me and be my love", and „. ^ 
in the latter wrote the Soul^s Errand^. He 
wrote a fine sonnet in praise of the Faery Queen, Among 
his best verses are the opening stanza of the Pilgrimage^ — 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to "walk upon. 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvati6n, 
My gown of glory, hope's true gage ; 
And thus 1 11 take my pilgrimage. 

and some lines supposed to have been written in the 
Tower, entitied Verses found in his Bible in the Gate- 
house at Westminster', 

Even such is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 
And pays us but with earth and dust ; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of our days ; 
But from this earthy this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust ! 

As we have seen, there had been, as yet, very little 
historical writing that could be called literature, and 
what there was dealt chiefly with England. Influenced 
by the adventures of the travellers and explorers, men 

^ This poem is generally assigned to him, but not with certainty. 
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now began to take an interest in the histories of foreign 
lands. Knolles published a History of the Turks in 1603, 

His •* His- ^"^^ ^" ^^^4 appeared Raleigh*s History of the 
to ry of the ^f^r/^ written during "his twelve years' im- 
^^ prisQmnent in the Tower. He finished five 

books, beginning with the Creation and ending with the 
second Macedonian war. While he is relating the history 
of the ancient world, chiefly of Greece and Rome, Raleigh 
very often draws illustrations from his knowledge of the 
nations round him. In one passage he compares the 
misfortunes of the Romans with those of the Spaniards, 
and in another Caesar's practice of not changing his 
lieutenants in the countries he had conquered, with that 
of the English sovereign, who so frequently recalled his 
lieutenants from Ireland. 

** For", says Raleigh very wisely, " it is more than the best wit in 
the world can do to inform itself within one year's compass of the 
nature of a great nation. . . . Our princes have commonly left 
their deputies in Ireland three years ; whence, by the reason of the 
shortness of that their time, many of them have returned as wise as 
they went out." 

When discussing sea-fights in general, he illustrates his 
remarks by Admiral Howard's methods in combating 
the Armada. 

Dr. Johnson declared that Raleigh "has produced a 
historical dissertation, but has seldom risen to the dignity 
of history". Raleigh left aside the affectations of Lyly 
and his school, and wrote in a simple and more dignified 
style; though his sentences are long and often involved, 
he has many eloquent passages. As an example, we may 
take the famous lines on death. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty death ! whom none could advise, thou, 
hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done ; and whom 
all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and 
despised ; thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all 
the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow laH^fl&r iacet t 
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VIL William Browne, 

Browne, who was born in 1591, published the 
first book of his Britannia^ s Pastorals about 16 13. 
The second book (16 16) he dedicated to groyne and 
William Herbert, £arl of Pembroke, the " Britannift'sj 
recipient- of., homage from, so- many poets, p***®''*^*"- 
Among the writers of the commendatory verses prefixed 
to each book are Ben Jonson, Drayton, and Wither. The 
two books were republished in one volume in 1625. The 
third book was not printed until 1852. The poem is 
pleasant reading, and tells in quiet cheerful fashion of 
country sights and sounds, of "May games, true-love 
knots, and shepherds piping in the shade; of pixies and 
fairy circles; of rustic bridals and junketings; of angling, 
hunting the squirrel, nut-gathering". The following lines 
are characteristic of Browne's best manner : — 

Hail thou, my native soil ! thou blessed plot 
I Whose equal all the world aifordeth not! 
Shew me who can so many crystal rills, 
Such sweet clothed valleys, or aspiring hills, 
Such wood'ground, pastures, quarries, wealthy mines, 
Such rocks in whom the diamond fairly shines : 
And if the earth can shew the like again, 
Yet will she fail in her sea-ruling men. 
Time never can produce men to overtake 
The fames of Grenville, Davies, Gilbert, Drake, 
Or worthy Hawkins, or of thousands more. 
That by their power made the Devonian shore 
Mock the proud Tagus ; for whose richest spoil 
The boasting Spaniard left the Indian soil 
Bankrupt of store, knowing it would quit cost 
By winning this, though all the rest were lost 

Browne wrote also the Shepherd! s Pipe (16 14), a series 
of eclogues; the Inner Temple Masque^ acted ^^^ "inner 
by the members of the Inner Temple in 16 1 5, Temple ^^ 
a work that may have given Milton some hints ^"^"®"* 
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for Comus) and a number of miscellaneous poems, con- 
sisting of odes, songs, sonnets, epistles, elegies, and 
epitaphs. He died probably in 1645. 

[Bullen's selections from the Elizabethan lyrics and song-books, 
and the same editor's selections from Drayton, are recommended. 
Excellent editions of Dnxmmond and Browne are published in the 
Muses* Ubrary.'l 



CHAPTER IV. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

The prose writers we have dealt with so far took for 
their subjects religion, politics, history, or fiction. Nei- 
thef philosciphy nor science had as yet been 
first°to write regarded by English authors as a subject for 
prose^on^ literary treatment. Bacon was the first to 
philosophy write in literary English prose on inductive 
and science. p^Hosopi^y and On the right method of ad- 
vancing science. As a man of letters, he can claim the 
honour of introducing into our literature a new form of 
prose — the Essay. 

Bacon was a politician as well as an author, and his 
career was largely bound up with the historical and 
political events of his time. Like many eminent writers 
before and after him, he held high offices of state. ^ 
Indeed, it has been said that Bacon himself thought he 
would be remembered rather as a politician than as a 
man of letters. 

Francis BacoA was bom at York House in the 
Strand in 1561. His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was 
Birth and Elizabeth's first Lord Keeper; his mother, a 
parentage. daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, who had been 
tutor to Edward VI., was sister to the wife of William 

^ Chaucer was employed by the king on foreign missions ; More was 
Lord Chancellor; Spenser, secretary to a Lord-deputy of Ireland; 
Milton, Latin Secretary; Addison, Secretary of State, &c. 
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Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, the great statesman of 
Elizabeth's reign. At an early age Bacon 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. On 
leaving the University he went to London and b^an to 
study law at Gray's Inn, and then spent two years in 
France. His father's death in 1579 left him with but 
a slender portion, and it was necessary to set to woiic in 
good earnest. In 1586 be became bencher Enters the 
of Gray's Inn. Two years earlier he had sat profession 
in Parliament, and was again member in 1586 °^ *^* ^^' 
and 1593. He hoped, however, that his close relation- 
ship to Burleigh would gain him a post in which he 
would find leisure to pursue the studies for which he 
cared even more than for political preferment. In a 
letter to Burleigh in 1592, asking for some Letter to 
office, he declared that he had "vast contem- Burleigh, 
plative ends"; "I have", he said, "taken all knowledge 
to be my province". Indeed, from the general tone of 
Bacon's letters we learn that he regarded his political 
and legal work chiefly as a means of livelihood, while 
carrying on what was to him the really important work 
of his life — ^his investigations into human knowledge. 
Burleigh not responding to Bacon's wishes, the latter 
attached himself to Essex, who attempted, but without 
success, to advance Bacon's fortunes. Bacon offended 
Elizabeth by calling in question in Parliament some of 
her decisions. Therefore when Essex demanded of her 
the solicitor- generalship for his friend, it was refused; 
but later the queen appointed Bacon one of her learned 
counsel. When the eari fell into disgrace. Bacon sacri- 
ficed his friend to his own interests. At the Bacon and 
request of the government, he wrote a docu- Essex, 
ment settir^ forth Essex*s offences, entitled Declaration 
of the Treason of the Earl of £ssex, and in 1601 took a 
prominent part in the prosecution which ended in the 
condemnation of Essex to a traitor's death. At the be- 
ginning of James's reign Bacon wrote an apology, giving 
reasons for his conduct; but it cannot be said to clear 
his character from the stain of sacrificing his friend t' 
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his own advancement. It may have been his duty to 
separate himself from Essex, but it could never have 
been imperative on him to appear in public as his 
accuser. 

In the meanwhile, in 1597 had appeared the first 
edition of Bacon's Essays, 

In 1605 Bacon published his second book, the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, He sent a copy to Sir Thomas 
First Bodley, the founder of the Bodleian Library 

publications, at Oxford, with a letter that has much bio- 
graphical interest. In it he writes : 

I think no man may more truly say with the psalm multum incola 
fuii anima mea^ than myself. For I do confess since I was of any 
understanding, my mind hath in effect been absent from that I have 
done ; and in absence are many errors which I do willingly acknow- 
ledge ; . . . knowing myself by inward calling to be fitter to hold a 
book than to play a part, I have led my life in Civil Causes ; for 
which I was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the preoccupa- 
tion of my mind. 

The next year Bacon married Alice Bamham, the 
daughter of a rich alderman, and in 1607 was appointed 
solicitor-general. His rise was now rapid 
arnage. ^^^ assured. In 16 1 2 appeared the second 
edition of the Essays, In 161 3 he became attorney- 
Becomes general, and in 16 16 a privy-councillor: in 
Attorney- 1617 Lord Keeper, and the next year Lord 
general. Chancellor. He was raised to the peerage as 

Baron Verulam, and in 162 1 was created Viscount St. 
Created a Albans. The year before, he had published 
p««^- the Novum Organum, It was intended to 

form the second book of a work never completed, the 
The " Novum Instauratio Magna, which occupied him at 
Organum". intervals all through his life. 

But Bacon was not destined to end his days in honour 
and high office. He sided with the king on a question 

^ The beginning of the verse : " My soul hath long dwelt among them 
that are enemies unto peace". 
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concerning monopolies, and thus made himself enemies, 
at whose instigation he was charged in 162 1 
with accepting bribes. He did not defend 
himself from the accusation, but declared that he had 
never allowed the bribes to influence his decisions. 
For this avowed corruption he was deprived of his office 
in 162 1, fined ;^4o,oo6, and condemned to imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure. The fine was remitted, and 
he was only kept a few days in the Tower. His career 
as a public man was ruined and ended, and he retired 
to his house at Gorhambury, near St. Albans. 

There Bacon was not idle. He completed his History 
of Henry VII., which was published in 1622, and a third 
edition of his Essays appeared in 1625. He Literary 
owed his death to his scientific curiosity, work of his 
Driving one bitterly cold day, he stopped his ^*** ^**"" 
carriage in order that he might alight and stuff a hen with 
snow, believing that extreme cold would preserve flesh 
from decay. He took a chill, and died on . 

Easter Day, 1626. He was buried in St. 
Michael's Church, St. Albans, and, as he said in his will, 
left his name and memory " to men's charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next ages". 

With Bacon the politician, and Bacon the man, we 
need not concern ourselves here. As a politician he 
must be studied in relation to the history of Bacon, the 
the country during his lifetime. As a man politician, 
he ofiers an interesting field of speculation to the moralist, 
and to all students of human character. But we have to 
deal only with Bacon's importance in the domains of 
science and literature. 

Bacon is sometimes credited with the introduction of 
a new system of reasoning, that of induction.^ Bacon, the 
Such a method, had, however, been known Snd*SSSi*of 
and understood even in the days of Aristotle, science. 

^ A method of searching for truth grounded mainly upon observation 
and experiment. It is chiefly useful in the physical sciences, such as 
heat, electricity, and chemistry. J. S. Mill held that all new truths, how- 
ever discovered, rest ultimately on premises gathered from induction. 
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Bnt Bacon was the first to make such a mode of inquiry 
effective, by insisting on the necessity of careful experi- 
ments and observation. 

To prepare the way for his great scheme of reform in 

experimental philosophy set forth in the Novum Qrganum^ 

The "Ad- Bacon wrote the Advancement of Learning 

vanccment ^ (1605).^ The work is dedicated to James I. 

eamin«: . ^^^ -^ .^ ^^ books. The first deals with 

^*the excellence of learning and knowledge, and the 
excellence of the merit and true glory in the augmentation 
and propagation thereof"; the second book treats of "what 
the particular acts and works are which have been em- 
braced and undertaken for the advancement of learning; 
and again, what defects and undervalues I find in such 
particular acts". 

Bacon begins by attempting to deliver knowledge from the 
'* discredits and disgraces" it has received, "all from ignorance", 
appearing sometimes in the zeal and jealousy of divines who forget 
that **the Contemplation of God's creatures and works produceth 
(having re^rd to the works and creatures themselves) knowledge, 
but having regard to God, no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which 
is broken knowledge"; sometimes in the severity and arrogance of 
politicians, and sometimes in the errors and imperfections of learned 
men themselves. 

Bacon very aptly illustrates the influence of learning on intercourse 
between men, by reference to the tale of the influence of the sweet 
sounds of Orpheus's harp on the beasts, who "forgetting their 
several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of quarrel, stood 
all sociably together listening unto the airs and accords of the harp ; 
the sound whereof no sooner ceased, or was drowned by some louder 
noise, but every beast returned to his own nature : wherein is aptly 
described the nature and condition of men, who are full of savage 
and unreclaimed desbes, of profit, of last, of revenge ; which as long 
as they give ear to precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched 
with eloquence and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, 
so long is society and peace maintained ; but if these instruments be 



^ The fun title is the Two Books of Francis Bacon; of the Prqficience 
and Advancement of Learnings Divine and Human, 
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silent, or that sedition and tumult make them not amdihle, all things 
dissolve into anarchy and confusion". 

He confutes the argument that learning softens men's minds and 
makes them inapt for the profession of arms, diverting them from 
action and business and making them too fond of leisure and retire- 
ment, by pointing out how many great generals of ancient fame had 
been learned men,^ and how a well-governed land, like Rome imder 
the first Caesars, will produce the best poets, historians, antiquaries, 
and orators. He declaims against what he calls '* vanities and 
studies", against learning that is either "fantastical, contentious, or 
delicate ". To study words rather than matter throws a discredit on 
learning; the spirit is of more worth than the letter. Finally tlie 
greatest error of all "is the mistaking or misplacing of the last or 
furthest end of knowledge. For men have entered into a desire of 
learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with variety 
and delight ; sometimes for ornament and reputation ; and sometimes 
to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction; and most times for 
lucre and profession ; and seldom sincerely to give a true account of 
their gift of reason to the benefit and use of men : as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and 
restless spirit; or a terrace for a wandering and variaUe mind to 
walk up and down with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state, for a 
proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding ground, 
for strife and contention ; or a shop, for profit or sale ; and not a rich 
storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man's estate." 
He recommends that contemplation and action shall be more nearly 
joined together, a counsel of perfection not easy of attainment After 
pointing out how much the pleasures of the intellect exceed those of 
the senses. Bacon goes on to sJiow how the monuments of wit and 
learning are more durable than the monuments of power, or of those 
built with hands, "for have not the verses of Homer continued 
twenty-five hundred years, or more, without the loss of a syllable, 
or letter; during which, time infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities, 
have been decayed and demolished?" 

The second book takes a general survey of learning, 
and sets forth how it may be improved and converted to 

^ He mentions the Roman emperors Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius. 
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the uses of man. In it are pointed out the defects to 
be found in seats and places of learning, in books and 
libraries, and in the persons of learned men themselves. 
The enquiry extends to all branches of learning: to 
divinity, history, poetry, metaphysics, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and medicine. The Advancement of Learning 
is a wonderful work ; the thought is so clear, the ideas put 
forth so suggestive, the sagacity and far-sightedness of the 
author so evident, that it ranks as one of the wisest books 
in our literature. Bacon uses throughout a wealth of happy 
illustration drawn from the most varied sources. 

In 1623 was published the De Augmentis et Dignitate 
ScienticB, (On the Advancement and Dignity of Know- 
ledge,) which is a Latin version of the Advancement of 
The " De Learning, greatly amplified in the process of 
Augmentis". translation. Bacon wrote in Latin because 
he did not think that any work written in English could 
be enduring or widely read. Latin was then read and 
understood by educated persons of all nations. There- 
fore Bacon not only wrote his most important philo- 
sophical works in Latin, but also caused the works which 
he had originally written in English, to be turned into 
Latin. 

The celebrated book in which Bacon expounds new 
methods of experiment and observation, was the Novum 
The " Novum Organum, (new instrument,) published in 
Organum". 1620.^ In it Bacon points out how, on the 
road to truth, men's minds are beset with errors, which he 
calls "Idols", or deep innate tendencies to reason wrongly, 
and how, in order to eject .such errors from the mind, 
it is necessary first to find out their nature. It is, how- 
ever, in the Advancement of learning that the different 
species of " Idols " are fully explained. 

Bacon's writings gave an immense impulse to the 
advancement of physical science. 

^ The whole of his plan was to be contained in a great work called the 
Instauratio Ma^na. Of this the Advancement of Learning, or rather 
its enlarged Latin form the De Augmentis, was to be the first part, and 
the Novum Organum was the second. Four more parts were to follow, 
but of those only two were completed. 
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His capacious imagination enabled him to grasp, and his vast 
powers enabled him to guide, a movement which he ^ , 
had not originated. He caught up the floating ideas influence on 
of his time, spread them abroad by his eloquence, "c^^^ce. 
sank them deep by his enthusiasm, and gave them universality 
and consistence by his sagacity.^ 

In Mr. Spedding's words — 

if he did not succeed in making any scientific discoveries himself, 
or even in pointing out the particular steps by which others were to 
make them, he delivered a set of cautions as to the use of the human 
understanding, applicable to the pursuit of truth in all departments, 
which have scarcely been added to or improved upon since his time. 

As he himself said, "he rang the bell which called the 
other wits together". The publication of the Novum Or- 
ganum gave a new impetus to the study of philosophical 
and scientific questions; in 1662 the Royal Society "for 
improving natural knowledge" was incorporated by royal 
charter, and from that time there has been steady pro- 
gress in the knowledge of physical science. 

Three of Bacon's works are within the domain of pure 
literature, and were written in English — the B^g^n as 
New Atlantis^ the History of Henry VII,y a man of 
and the Essays, \t.\xm. 

The New /itlantiSy which was first published in 1627, was not so 
much a description of an ideal state in the manner of More*s Utopia^ 
as of an ideal college of invention.. Certain mariners, The " New 
sailing from Peru to China and Japan by the South Atlantis". 
Sea, are driven out of their course by contrary winds. Victuals fail 
them, and they give themselves up for lost. At length they sight 
land, and enter a **good haven, being the port of a fair city". 
After some explanation they are permitted to land, and are brought 
to the Strangers' House. They offer money to the officer who brings 
the desired permission, but *'he smiling said, He must not be twice 
paid for one labour ; meaning, as I take it, that he had salary suf- 
cient of the State for his service. For, as I afterwards learned, they 

1 Edinburgh Review, July, 1880. 
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call an offtcer that taketh rewards, twice paid." The people of the 
land are Christians, and the governor of the Strangers' House is a 
priest. He gives the visitors an account of the country, and dwells 
especially on the virtues of the king Salomon, who flourished 1900 
yeais before, and was the lawgiver of the nation. One of his acts 
was to institute an order, or society, known as Salomon's House. 
** The noblest foundation, as we think, that ever was upon the earth, 
and the lantern of this kingdom. It is dedicated to the stndy of the 
works and creatures of God ... a house for the Bnding out of the 
true nature of all things." It was the custom to send certain of the 
brethren to foreiga lands to bring back knowledge of the affairs and 
of the condition of those countries, ''especially of the sciences, arts, 
manufactures, and inventions of all the world " ; also to bring books, 
instruments, and patterns of every sort. Thus they maintained a 
trade, not in gold or silver, but in '* God's first creature, which was 
Light ". They desired *' to have light of the growth of all parts of 
the world ".^ The end of their foundation was the "knowledge of 
causes, and secret motions of things; the enlarging of the bounds 
of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible". That 
indeed was the object of all Bacon's philosophy. The rest of the 
fragment — for the work is unfinished — deals with the apparatus for, 
and methods of, scientific investigation pursued by the inhabitants of 
the House of Salomon. 

Bacon's History of Henry VII, approaches in some 
measure the kind of literary history advocated by him in 
" Histoxy of the Advancement of Learning. The character 
Henry VII." of Henry shows great knowledge of men, and 
modern historians have found little to add to his picture 
of the sovereign. 

But Bacon's greatest contribution to pure fiterature, 
and it is with that we are here most nearly corrcemed, is 
his Essays? In them he introduced a new 
"Essays"; form of prose-writing into English literature, 
i^cSeat ^^^ which has since been adopted by a 

achievement number of delightful writers. The form was 

iterature. ^g^jy^^ ixom the French. The first essayist 

was Michel de Montaigne (i 533-1 592), whose essays 

^i,e, knowledge of the progress of other races. 

" is derivQii^^nm the Latin exigere, to test very 
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appeared in 1580; an English translation by Florio was 
published iq 1603. Montaigne's aim and origin of the 
purpose are clearly set forth in his address form— Essay, 
to the reader, where he declares "it is myself that 
I paint ... I am myself the subject of my book ". 
Bacon's method is more impersonal than that of Mon- 
taigne, but his essays throw much light on his tastes and 
character; he describes them as "certain brief notes set 
down rather significantly than curiously 'V ^^ sentences 
which are " acute and concise ". Three Editions of 
editions of them appeared in his lifetime : the *^« Essays, 
first in 1597, consisting of ten essays; the second in 161 2, 
containing thirty-eight essays; and the third, the edition 
generally reprinted, containing fifty-eight essays, in 1625. 
In the dedication to the Duke of Buckingham, Bacon 
says: 

I do now publish my essays, which of all my other works have 
been most current, for that, as it seems, they come home to men's 
business and bosoms. I have enlarged them, both in number and 
weight, so that they are, indeed, a new work. 

Bacon had the volume turned into Latin, " for ", he says, 
" I do conceive that the Latin volume of them (being in 
the universal language) may last as long as books last ". 
But it is the English version that has lasted, and that 
will last, as long as English is spoken and read. 

The essays treat of many topics. Bacon does not disdain the 
things that belong to man*s everyday life. He discourses of the 
relations between parents and children, of marriage Topics of 
and single life, of studies (a subject he treats in so ^^^ Essays, 
masterly a fashion that every word should be learned by heart), and 
of travel ; he even writes of masques, although he certainly apologizes 



exactly ; in Italian there is assa^are, to prove or try, in French essai, 
and in English assay and essay. An assay of gold is an attempt to 
determine accurately its character and value, and an essay of anything 
in human nature is to submit it to a like process in the mind. It is to 
be noted that Bacon always wrote essay o/, not essay on. 

^ With more care for the mesCning than for the style. 

(M407) O 
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for mentioning such trifles among "serious observations", but he 
thinks ** since princes will have such things, it is better they should 
be graced with elegancy than daubed with cost", an'd he enters into 
details such as the colours that show best by candle-light, and the sort 
of music most likely to please. One essay is devoted to " building", 
and another to ** gardens".^ 

Another group of essays deals with the higher and more powerful 
influences that aflect roan's life. Among such subjects are death, 
religion, love, friendship, adversity, riches, ambition, envy, and 
revenge. 

The political essays throw some light on the methods of Elizabethan 
statesmanship, and show us that Bacon inclined to Machiavelll's 
policy of expediency. This is clearly shown in the essay on simu- 
lation and dissimulation, where, after setting forth the advantages 
and disadvantages of candour and reserve. Bacon ends with the 
declaration that it is best to have " openness in fame and opinion, 
secrecy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a power to 
feign if there be no remedy". His advice to those seeking great 
positions (No. XL) is full of worldly wisdom. The best way to deal 
with seditions (by removing their cause) and at the same time to be 
careful that the remedy shall not be ** worse than the disease", and 
the wisdom of extending the kingdom by colonization (XXIX.), are 
set forward with much clearness. In negotiating (No. XLVIL), 
Bacon considers it better to deal by speech than by letter, and by the 
" mediation of a third than by a man*s self". 

Bacon's method of treating his subject is peculiar to 
Mode of himself, and may be well illustrated from 
treatment. the essay on friendship. He begins with a 
simple statement: 

It had been hard for him [i.e. Aristotle] that spake it to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words, than in that speech, 
** Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a wild beast or a God". 

He then follows out the idea, illustrating his point from 
history, biography, philosophy, and his own experience. 
He shows first how little the true nature of solitude is 
understood, 

^ Those essays are particularly interesting because we know that Bacon 
gave much advice to his cousin Robert Cecil when he was building Hat- 
field House, and laying out the gardens ; much that exists there to-day 
reminds us of Bacon's reflections. 
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for a crowd is not company ; and faces are but a gallery of pictures ; 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love. 

He then points out the principal fruits of friendship, 
proving how great kings and monarchs risk much to 
enjoy it, and no wonder, for the sovereign good of 
friendship is that 

it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halves. For there is no man 
that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the more ; and no 
man that imparteth his griefs to his friend but he grieveth the less. 

Lastly, after saying perhaps everything that there is to be 
said concerning the value of friendship to all men both 
high and low, and demonstrating at the last how a friend 
may be useful to us even after our death, he draws to a 
quiet close with the sentences : 

But to enumerate these things were endless. I have given the 
rule where a man cannot fitly play his own part. If he have not a 
friend, he may quit the stage. 

In mode of treatment Bacon does not follow Mon- 
taigne, with whom each essay is a sort of chat (in the 
French phrase, a causerie) about his opinions, likings, 
and views of men and things. With Montaigne there 
is no order, digressions are constant; in the essay entitled 
Of Coaches, he begins with a few confidences on sea-sick- 
ness and the various vehicles in which he was accus- 
tomed to travel; he then touches on the sports of the 
Romans, inveighs against the cruel policy of the con- 
querors of the New World, and at length returns to his 
coaches. But the term essay by no means implies any 
particular manner of treatment or style of writing. The 
subjects usually dealt with are connected more or less 
with literature and human nature, but as long as any sub- 
ject is treated from the author's special point of view, and 
brings out his own peculiar temperament and his attitude 
to the world at large, no matter what the treatment, the 
result may be called an essay. 

The special characteristic of Bacon's "acute and con- 
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cise" Style is his ability to adapt it to the matter in hand : 
Bacon's the expression fits the thought with perfection, 

prose style, jt is, except Shakespcare's, the most close- 
packed style in our literature. His sentences are short 
and crowded with meaning: he used no unnecessary 
word; yet passages of ornate writing are not unfrequent. 
In the Essays the propositions follow each other in close 
logical sequence: as a modern critic has it, "they carry 
the reader along with them in delighted wonder". The 
following sentences, taken at random, will illustrate what 
has just been said: they will serve also to show us some- 
thing of Bacon's philosophy of life: — 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 

PtDsperity doth best Scorer vice ; Ixtt adversity doth best discover 
virtue. 

For new nobility is but the act of power; but ancient nobility 
is the act of time. 

Travel in the younger sort, is a part of education ; in the elder, a 
part of experience. 

There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time the beginnings 
and onsets of things. 

Since custom is the principal magistrate of man's life, let men by 
all means endeavour to obtain good customs. 

Houses are built to live in, and not to look on. 

The greatness of Bacon's work was fully recognized by 
his contemporary, Ben Jonson, who declared that Bacon 
Importance Seemed to him "by his work, one of the 
of Bacon's greatest men, and most worthy of admiration, 
^**'^' that had been in many ages". 

Hallam declares of the Essays that "they lead the 
van of our prose literature", and that it "would be 
derogatory to any educated man to be unacquainted 
with them". 

As a thinker and an observer of man and the working 
of his mind. Bacon has done much to widen our know- 
ledge of human nature. As a writer on experimental 
natural philosophy, his influence is no longer directly felt; 
but that is in the inevitable nature of things. Human 
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nature never changes, and men are moved by the same 
emotions and passions and desires to-day as they were 
three hundred years ago; but knowledge increases, and 
the human mind becomes more able to comprehend the 
world around it, to gain dominion, as Bacon has it, over 
nature. For this reason De Quincey noted two kinds of 
literature, that of knowledge and that of power. Books 
dealing with scientific facts are written to give informa- 
tion, and must in time be superseded by other books that 
contain more information and newer ^cts; the book of 
knowledge, as a living power, transmigrates into new 
forms; but Shakespeare's Hamlet^ Spenser's Faery Queen^ 
and Bacon's Essays belong to the literature of power; they 
can never be superseded or "transmigrate into new in- 
carnations", but they will be " triumphant for ever as long 
as the languages exist in which men speak or can be 
taught to speak". Bacon's works in the realm of pure 
literature can never cease to be a lamp and a delight to 
succeeding ages. 

[The great edition of Bacon's works is that of Spedding, in four- 
teen volumes. Church's Life of Bacon in the * * English Men of Letters 
Series" vtdll be found useful. An annotated edition of the Advance- 
ment of Learning is published at the Clarendon Press. There are 
numerous editions of the Essays : that printed in Roatledge's Uni- 
versal Library gives a good text at a low price.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

MINOR POETS UNDER THE STUARTS. 

With the lesser poets of the seventeenth century Ben 
Jonson's influence was paramount. His poetry was the 
Influence of fashion; he was the first laureate/ and the 
Benjonson. leader and centre of the young poets. They 
spoke of themselves as "sealed of the tribe of Ben". 
Herrick offered his lyric to "Saint Ben": 

When I a verse shall make, 
Know I have pray'd thee, 
For old religion's sake, 
Saint Ben, to aid me. 

Make the way smooth for me, 
When I, thy Herrick, 
Honouring thee on my knee 
Offer my Lyric. 

Side by side with Jonson's influence was that of Donne." 
The more serious poets, consciously or unconsciously, 
Influence of imitated Donne's style, and in so doing 
Donne. exaggerated his fanciful turns, and obscure 

expressions of thought. 

Nearly all the poets of this period were royalists; Mil- 
ton forms the great exception, and Marvell and Wither 
Politics of were of his company. The puritan spirit was 
the poets. fQj. ^he most part hostile to poetry. Those 
who were putting heart and soul into the great struggle 
for liberty, had something else to do and to think of; 
they were in no mind for stringing rimes. But the 
royalists, light-hearted and hopeful, like the old noblesse 
at the time of the French Revolution, never realizing that 
their side could possibly be the losing side, had many 

^ Cf. page 46. 

^The two poets held positions somewhat analogous to those of 
Tennyson and Browning in our own day. 
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poets in their ranks. The subjects of their verse are love 
and religion. Their religion, like their lives and their 
loves, was courtly; their poetry, though with some impor- 
tant exceptions it had little vogue in the nation at large, 
or among the poets who followed them, yet well repays 
study as illustrating the life of seventeenth -century Eng- 
land; and in ease and daintiness it has rarely been sur- 
passed. 

/. John Dcmne, 

John Donne was the greatest of the group of poets 
called by Dr. Johnson metaphysical poets, who "wrote 
rather as beholders than partakers of human nature; as 
beings looking upon good and evil, impassive 
and at leisure; . . . making remarks on 
the actions of men, and the vicissitudes of life, without 
interest and without emotion". With great labour they 
sought for novelty; and since "great labour, directed by 
great abilities, is never wholly lost", the poetry of these 
men, although it falls below the highest, is worthy of 
study. ^ 

John Donne was bom in 1573, and educated at both 
Oxford and Cambridge. He studied law, married a lady 
against the wishes of her friends, and was for His birth and 
a time in difficulties. At this period he ended education- 
a letter to his wife with " John Donne, Anne Donne, Un- 
done". Soon, however, he won the favour of King James 
I., and at his request wrote the Pseudo-Martyr (1610), a 
prose treatise answering the arguments set Hispro- 
forth by persons who objected to take the f«»»»o»- 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance. Also at the king's 
persuasion Donne took orders, and was thereupon made 
his chaplain. When the deanery of St. Paul's became 
vacant, the king, so Walton, who wrote Donne's life, tells 
us, 

sent to Dr. Donne, and appointed him to attend him at dinner the 
next day. When his majesty sat down, before he had eaten any 

- - - - 

^ Cf. Johnson's Life 0^ Cowley. 
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meat, he said after his pleasant maimer, '* Dr. Donne, I have invited 
you to dinner; and though you sit not down with me, yet I will 
carve to you of a dish that I know you love well ; for knowing you 
love London, I do therefore make you Dean of St. Paul's ; and when 
I have dined, then do you take your beloved dish home to your study, 
say grace there to yourself, and much good may it do you ", 

This was in 1623. Donne died in 1631, and was buried 
in St. Paul's. A few days before his death, he caused 
His death himself to be painted in his shroud; from 
andmonu- that picture his monument, for which he 
™*°*' wrote himself a Latin inscription, was carved. 

Strangely enough the monument was not destroyed by 
the fire of 1666, and may be seen in the cathedral at this 
day. 

Donne's lighter poems, those most often read, were 

not collected and published until 1635. His poetry 

breathes a deep religious feeling, but its 

8 poems, fantastical form and diction give it an air of 
unreality and artificiality. He delighted in swift transi- 
tion from what is living and pleasurable, to images of 
death. His peculiar poetical genius has been well 
characterized as "the fiery imagination shining in dark 
places, the magical illumination of obscure and shadowy 
thoughts with the lightning of fancy ".^ The following 
stanzas, from some farewell verses to his wife, illustrate 
both his excellences and his over-elaboration and fanciful 
conceits : — 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls to go, 
Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 

'Now his breath goes', and some say 'no'; 

So let us melt, and make no noise, 
Nor tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move, 

'T were profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 



^Mr. Saintsbury. 



'\ 
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Dull, sublunary lovers' love 

(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Of absence, 'cause it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. 

But we by a love so ^r refined, 

That ourselves know not what it is, 
Inter-assured of the mind, 

Care less eyes, lips, and hand, to miss. 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one. 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

Among his contemporaries and immediate followers 
Donne was highly considered. Ben Jonson esteemed 
him " the first poet in the world in some His place 
things"; Carew described him as ^ literature. 

A king who ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit ; 

and Dryden acknowledged in him "the greatest wit of 
the nation". Some modern critics have ranked him very 
high ; but it must be owned that his obscurity gives fair 
ground for the general neglect of his writings. 

IL The Religious Poets, 

The Herbert family have always been celebrated for 
their high culture and their interest in the arts, litera- 
ture, and learning. Philip Sidney's sister, it ^^^ Herbert 
will be remembered, married the Earl of family famed 
Pembroke, went to live at the great house of ^^^ c^it^re. 
Wilton, near Salisbury, and became the mother of the 
William Herbert who was Shakespeare's friend and patron.^ 

^ The elder Massinger was steward to both the earls mentioned above ; 
the latter showed much kindness to his son, Philip Massinger, the 
dramatist (cf. page 63). William Herbert had the poet Daniel for his 
tutor, and was friendly with Donne and William Browne. The First 
Folio of Shakespeare was dedicated to William and Philip Herbert, " the 
incomparable pair of brethren". 
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From the youngest brother of that earl was descended 
George Geofge Herbert, the poet. He was born 

Herbert. at Montgomery Castle in 1593. His father 
dying soon afterwards, the boy was left to the care and 
training of his mother, a woman of fine character and 
great intelligence. The poet Donne was her friend, and 
preached her funeral sermon. Educated at home until 
he reached the age of twelve, Herbert was then sent to 
Westminster School, and afterwards to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1620 he was appointed public orator of 
his university, a post that offered every opportunity for 
gaining the king's favour, and Herbert hoped by the 
judicious and agreeable flattery of his speeches to obtain 
some high and lucrative office about the court. But the 
death of James I., in 1625, put an end to such hopes, 
and Herbert began to think of taking holy orders. By 
1630 he had done so, and was presented to the living of 
Bemerton, a mile from Salisbury, and close to Wilton, the 
residence of his kinsman the Earl of Pembroke. There 
Herbert spent the last three years of his life with great 
holiness. He set down rules for his conduct in a little 
book called the Country Parson^ not published until after 
The "Country his death. Izaak Walton, Herbert's biogra- 
Parson". pher, quaintly says that it is "a book so full 
of plain, prudent, and useful rules, that that country 
parson, that can spare twelve -pence, and yet wants ^ it, 
is scarce excusable; because it will both direct him what 
he ought to do, and convince him for not having done 
it". Herbert's influence on the lives of his parishioners 
was very great. He held two services daily in the church, 
and it is recorded that even the labourers 

did so love and reverence Mr. Herbert that they would let their 
His parish- plo^gh rest when Mr. Herbert's saints bell rung to 

ioners' afTec- prayers, that they might also offer their devotions to 
tion for him. q^^ ^j^j^ j^j^ . ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

plough. And his most holy life was such, that it begot such rev- 



^ i.e. does not possess. 
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erence to God, and to him, that they thought themselves the happier, 
when they carried Mr. Herbert's blessing back with them to their 
labour ! 

Herbert was devotedly fond of music, and as often as 
possible attended the services at Salisbury Cathedral, 
declaring that " his time spent in prayer, and His love of 
cathedral music, elevated his soul, and was music 
his heaven upon earth". He was also fond of joining in 
private music practices, and would often say, " Religion 
does not banish mirth, but only moderates and sets rules 
to it". His greatest friend was Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, a 
remarkable man who with his family and disciples, about 
thirty in number, formed a sort of religious society, or col- 
lege at his house at Little Gidding, near Huntingdon.^ 
Herbert died in 1633, ^md was buried under the altar of 
Bemerton Church. 

Shortly after his death his sacred poems were published 
in a volume entitled The Temple: Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations, The book was edited ««The 
by Ferrar. The first poem is called the Temple." 
Church Porch^ and is followed by the Crossing of the 
Threshold, Then the Temple is entered, the eye catches 
sight of the altar, and a poem with the lines so arranged 
as to form the shape of an altar follows. Then come 
poems dealing with such subjects as sacrifice, prayer, 
repentance, and the communion. Herbert's versification 
is always harmonious, his language well chosen and suit- 
able to the thought, although his images are often quaint 
and unexpected. In spite, however, of the devotional 
fervour of his verse, Herbert was not a great poet. As 
an example of his style we may take the well-known lines 
on Virtue \ 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright ! 
The bridal of the earth and sky, — 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

* For an interesting account of this society, see Mr. Shorthouse's 
novel John Inglesant, published in i88a. 
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Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

Simpler in form, and altogether more natural, is the 
hymn beginning — 

Let all the world in every comer sing 
My God and King I 

Henry Vaughan (1621-1695) published in 1646 a 
volume of love poems, and in 1650 and 1655 religious 
poems entitled Silex Scintillans^ Devotion 
aug an. breathes from his religious verse; and it has 
force and beauty. Possibly the Retreat^ from which we 
quote some lines, gave Wordsworth hints for his fine Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality, 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infeincy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race. 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walk*d above 
A mile or tw^o from my first Love, 
And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of His bright fieice ; 

1 " The flint " {i.e. the heart) " yielding sparks." 
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When on some gilded cloud or flower 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 

My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

Another fine poem is that entitled Departed Friends, 
The best-known book of verse of Francis Quarles 
(i 592-1 644) is Emblems^ Divine and Morale 
published in 1635. They were poems written **" 

to describe certain emblematic pictures. He was im- 
mensely popular in his day, but time has relegated him 
to a low place among poets. 

Next to Herbert, Richard Crashaw takes rank 
as one of the best of the religious poets of the period. 
Born about 16 13, and the son of a clergy- ^^ 
man of extreme Protestant leanings, he was 
educated at Charterhouse School and Cambridge. Later 
in life he became a Roman Catholic, went to Rome, was 
made sub-canon of the church of Loretto, where he died 
under somewhat suspicious circumstances in 1649.^ ^^ 
published in 1646 a collection of religious poems called 
Steps to the Temple^ the title being probably suggested by 
George Herbert's volume already mentioned. Crashaw 
had imagination, but it was pervaded by mystical feeling 
that makes his work unreal and often incomprehensible. 
Here is perhaps the noblest example of his style: 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 
By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 
By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 
By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

^ His life is supposed to be represented in the hero of Mr. Shorthouse's 
novel John IngUsant, a man who seemed unable to come to a def'^'*'* 
decision about religious belief. 
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By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 

By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning's draught of liquid fire ; 

By the fiill kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His ; 

By all the Heav'n thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim ! ) 

By all of Him we have in thee ; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 

As the lines to St. Theresa prove, Crashaw had 
„. .. _ occasional bursts of lyric passion; his modern 
tinction as a fame, and his influence on later poets, are 
P°^*- chiefly due to that fact. 

Abraham Cowley (1618-1667), great as was his 

contemporarary fame, was of more distinction as a prose 

writer than as a poet, and we shall write 

ow cy. ^^ j^.^ ^^ greater length in treating of seven- 
teenth-century prose. He composed, however, both 
religious and secular poems. He tells us himself how he 
became a poet. 

When I began to read, and to take some pleasure in it, there was 
wont to lie in my mother's parlour (I know not by what accident, 
for she herself never in her life read any book but of devotion) but 
there was wont to lie Spenser's works : this I happened to fall upon, 
and was infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, and 
giants, and monsters, and brave houses, which I found everywhere 
there (though my understanding had little to do with all this); and, 
by degrees, with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the num- 
bers; so that, I think, I had read him all over before I was twelve 
years old, and was thus made a poet. 

The most important collection of his poems appeared 
in 1656. It contained the Mistress (first published in 
„. 1647), some Pindaric odes, and the Davideis^ 

18 poems. ^ poem dealing with the friendship of Jona- 
than and David. 
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In the Pindaric Odes, Cowley endeavoured to write in 
the manner of Pindar. ^ Where he translates or interprets 
Pindar he is not often successful, but when The **Pin- 
he chooses a subject for himself, and adopts ^^^^ odes", 
what he conceived to be the form of the Greek 
poet, his verse is sometimes eloquent and musical. 
Nevertheless, these long rhapsodic compositions, with 
their abrupt transitions from one subject to another, and 
their string of verses, irregularly rimed and unequal in 
length, have no resemblance to the Greek Ode, and set a 
bad fashion in English poetry. The following lines per- 
haps represent him at his best: — 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted quire, 

All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure dance ; 
While the dance lasts, how long soe'er it be. 
My music's voice shall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 

Among his most excellent verses are the lines to Lord 
Falkland and the elegy on the death of Mr. William 
Hervey. In his own day Cowley was a most His 
popular poet, and men and women who had popularity, 
never heard of Milton, read and admired Cowley. Doro- 
thy Osborne in her Letters, written 1652-4, refers to the 
Davideis, and although a widely read and intelligent 
woman, never once mentions Milton. Now Cowley's 
verse is forgotten; indeed little more than fifty years after 
his death he was no longer read; Pope asked, " Who 
now reads Cowley?" 

Ill, Robert Herrick 

Robert Herrick is the greatest of the lesser Jaco- 
bean poets. Born at London in 1591, and educated at 
Cambridge, he took orders, and became one of the most 

^ A Greek lyric poet (522-443 B.C.), who wrote odes in celebration of 
the victories in the national games. 
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unconventional of divines. His living, of which he was 
. deprived under the Commonwealth, was in 

Devonshire, but he spent much of his time 
in London. Indeed he regarded the country life, which 
he describes so eloquently in his verse, as a decided exile. 
At the Restoration he was again installed in his rectory, 
and lived imtil 1674. He never married, but his house- 
hold was managed by the faithful servant whom he always 
designates as his "Maid Prue'V and in her praise he 
wrote many verses, some of which show that extreme 
simplicity of expression which is one of Herrick's great 
charms. Here are some lines in which he contrasts Prue 
with his more beautiful women — the Antheas or Julias of 
his lyrics. 

These summer birds did with thy master stay 
The times of warmth, but then they flew away; 
Leaving their poet, being now grown old, 
Exposed to all the coming winter's cold : 
But thou, kind Prue, did'st with my fetes abide, 
As well the winter's as the summer's tide ; 
For which thy love live with thy master here, 
Not two but all the seasons of the year. 

His only independent volume of verse, the Hesperides^ 
was published in 1648; the sub-title runs, "The Works 
His both Humane and Divine of Robert Herrick 

"Hesperides". Esq." The " Divine " poems are described 
by him as "his noble numbers, or his Pious pieces 
wherein (amongst other things) he sings the birth of 
Christ; and sighs for his Saviour's suffering on the Cross." 
The general contents of his volume are happily described 
by himself. 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers. 
Of April, May, of June, and July-flowers ; 
I sing of May-poles, hock-carls ', wassails ', wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes. 

^ Her name was Prudence Baldwin. 

* last in from the harvest-field. * merry meetings. 
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I write of Youth, of Love. 

• •••••••■ 

I sing of dews, of rains; and, piece by piece, 
Of balm, of oiJ, of spice, and ambergris. 
I sing of times trans-shifting ; and I write 
How roses first came red, and lilies white. 
I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 
The court of Mab, and of the Fairy King. 
I write of Hell ; I sing, and ever shall 
Of Heaven, — ^and hope to have it after all. 

Herrick's poems testify to a genuine love of nature, 
and describe the charms of country life in the England 
of 1648. They tell of a frank delight in human pleasures, 
even trifling ones; and the freshness and originality oif 
his manner, his ease and gaiety, make him the pleasantest 
of companions for our lighter moods. He tells us himself 
when he would have us read his verses: — 

In sober mornings, do not thou rehearse 

The holy incantation of a verse ; 

But when that men have both well drunk, and fed, 

Let my enchantments then be sung or read. 

When laurel spirts i' th' fire, and when the hearth 

Smiles to itself, and gilds the roof with mirth ; 

When up the Thyise -^ is raised, and when the sound 

Of sacred orgies, flies a round, a round ; 

When the rose reigns, and locks with ointments shine, 

Let rigid Cato ^ read these lines of mine. 

The " Divine " poems are less successful than those 
inspired by his "wanton wit"; yet, as Mr. Swinburne 
points out, we owe to Herrick at least one "divinely 
beautiful " triplet. 

We see Him come and know Him ours. 
Who with His sunshine and His showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 

But in many of his best poems he does not write as 

^ A javelin twined with ivy. * Any severe critic. 

(M407) H 
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a divine, scarcely even as a Christian. The moral of 
"Gather ye rosebuds while ye may" is the favourite 
moral of the Roman poet, Horace; and these lines from 
Corinna^s going a Maying come strangely from a clergy- 
man. 

— Come, let us go, while we are in our prime ; 
And take the harmless folly of the time ! 

We shall grow old ai>ace, and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short ; and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun : — 
And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne'er be found aga^n : 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown'd with us in endless night. 
— Then while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna ! come, let's go a Maying. 

The mixture of frank paganism and real devotion which 
is found in Herrick's poems, is one of the most striking 
characteristics of his genius, which is strong rather by 
feeling than by logic. 

As a song-writer, pure and simple, Herrick has hardly 
a superior among English poets. Some of the most 
beautiful of his lyrics are : " Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may", To Daffodils^ To Blossoms, The Mad Maid^s Song, 
and A Thanksgiving to God, As an example let us take 
To Meadows. 

Ye have been fresh and green. 
Ye have been fill'd with flowers ; 

And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours. 

Ye have beheld how they 

With wicker arks did come, 
To kiss and bear away 

ler cowslips home. 

/ 
/ 
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You've heard' them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round ; 
Each virgin, like a spring, 

With honeysuckles crown'd. 

But now we see none here, 

Whose silvery feet did tread, 
And with dishevell'd hair 

Adom'd this smoother mead. 

Like unthrifts, having spent 

Your stock, and needy grown, 
You're left here to lament 

Your poor estates alone. 

IV, Carew^ Lovelace, and Suckling. 

These men reflect the gaiety and trifling of the Cava- 
liers; they were courtiers, and their work, with all its 
charm, which is considerable, has less sub- The cavaiier 
stance than that of Herrick. votxs. 

Thomas Carew (i598?-i639?) wrote very little^ 
but he showed himself a skilled master of „ 
lyrical form. The following poem is perfect 
of its kind : — 

Ask me -no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day, 
For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is post. 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose, 
For in your beauty's orient deep 
These flowers as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
That, down wards &11 in dead of night, 
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For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fix^d become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phcjenix builds her spicy nest, 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your iragrant bosom dies. 

Richard Lovelace (1618-1658), reputed the hand- 
somest man in London, and Sir John Suckling 
(1608- 1 64 2) spent their lives and their for- 
tunes in the king's, service. Both perished 
miserably — Suckling by his own hand, and Lovelace 
in a London slum, needy and forgotten. 

Lovelace's poems, Lucasta: Epodes^ Odes, Sonnets^ 
SongSy &c., were published in 1649. H® ^^s several 
times imprisoned, and it was in confinement that he 
wrote his poem. To Althea^ from Prison^ of which we 
give the last stanza- 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds imiooent and quiet take 

Hiat for an hermitage ; 
If I have freedom in my love 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above. 
Enjoy such liberty. 

Another of his songs is To Lucastd^ on Going to the 
Wars, 

Tell me not^ Sweet, I am unkind 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind. 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in tlie field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a liorse, a shield. 

Yet tliis inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore; 



/ 
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I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 

Lovelace is sometimes regarded as the typical Cavalier, 
in the same way that Riilip Sidney remains the typical 
Elizabethan. 

Suckling's Ballad of a Wedding ranks deservedly high 
among poems of the lighter vein. It is fall ^^ 

of gaiety and wit of the most pleasing kind. ^ ^' 
Here is the description of the bride. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light; 
But, Dick ! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter-day 

Is half so fine a sight. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison, — 

(Who sees them is undone) : 
For streaks of red were mingled there 
Such as are on a Catherine pear. 

The side that 's next the sun. 

Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin, — 

(Some bee had stung it newly) : 
But, Dick ! her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 

Than on the sun in July. 

The chief aim <rf these poets seems to have been to 
get all the pleasure possible out of life, to look resolutely 
on its cheerful and lighter side. While gaiety Their char- 
and pleasure and cheerfulness are excellent acteristics. 
aids to life, men cannot afford to disregard its more 
serious responsibilities. That the upper ranks did so to 
a great extent in the seventeenth century helps, in some 
measure, to explain the events of its history, and the tone 
of somte of its literature. 
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V. George Wither. 

Not all the poets of this period were royalists. Wither, 
born in Hampshire in 1588, was a Puritan, and wrote 
Wither, a satires in verse against the royalists. Educated 
Puritan poet, at Oxford, he afterwards assisted his father, 
who was a farmer. In 1613 he came to London, and 
there wrote his satires. Abuses Stript and Whipt^ con- 
demning the vices of the court. 

If the great ones to offend be bold 

I see no reason but they should be told. 

Charles Lamb was a great admirer of Wither, and 

. points out that his satires differ essentially 

a ires, j..^^ those of Dryden. In Wither there 

are no high-finished characters, no nice traits of individual nature, few 
or no personalities. The game run down is coarse general vice, or 
folly as it appears in classes. A liar, a drunkard, a coxcomb is 
stript and whipt. 

For his bold out-speaking Wither was imprisoned in 
the Marshalsea,^ and while a captive there wrote his 
pastorals, the Shepherds Huntings published in 161 5. 
He fought in the Parliamentary army, and lived on till 
1667. 

In the poems that were not satires, Wither belongs 
to the "school of Ben". In the Shepherds Hunting 
His lighter occur the lines in which he expresses the 
poem. effect of poetry on the mind generally, and 

also the power of the true poet " to extract pleasure from 
common objects ". Poetry, he writes, 

doth tell me where to borrow, 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace. 



1 A London prison that existed until the present century. 
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Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from everything I saw, 
I could some invention draw. 
And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object's sight ; 
By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bough's rustling. 
By a daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed. 
Or a shady bush or tree, 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

To quote Lamb again, "the prison notes of Wither 
are finer than the wood-not^s of most of his poetical 
brethren". 

In 1622 Wither published his Fair Virtue the Mistress 
of Philarete^ which clearly shows his love of nature. The 
beginning describes very charmingly his native Hamp- 
shire, with the distant view of the Isle of Wight. He 
personifies virtue (or the qualities which make the ideal 
life), as a woman to be loved. Interspersed are songs, 
some of which — notably that beginning. 

Shall I, wasting in despair. 
Die because a woman's £ur? — 

have become famous. He also wrote hymns that find 
a place in every collection. 

VL Waller and Denham: Poets of Transition, 

Although these poets were as courtly as Carew and 
Lovelace and the rest of the Cavalier poets, they were of 
a more serious turn of mind. Their work marks the 
transition from the unfettered Elizabethan manner to 
the more precise and formal art of Dryden and Pope. 

Edmund Waller, the son of a sister of John 

1 A Greek word meaning hutr of virtue. 
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Hampden, the patriot, who died at Chalgrove Field in 
1643, was bom in 1605. He was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, and eariy entered 
pariiament. He was closely connected with political 
affairs, and living till 1687, seems to have kept in fa^vour 
with the various parties who were in power during his 
lifetime. His character has been well drawn by Claren- 
don in his History of the Rebellion. 

Waller's poems chiefly celebrate Lady Dorothy Sidney 
under the name of Sacharissa. In this probably simulated 
and passion he was following the Elizabethans; in 

Sacharissa. any case, if his regard was sincere, it met with 
no return. Dorothy Sidney was a niece of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and married the Earl of Sunderland Waller 
visited Penshurst where she lived, and in their old age 
they seem to have been friends. The old lady once, 
it is said, asked Waller when he would write such fine 
verses to her again. " Madam," replied the poet, " when 
you are as young and as handsome again." 

Among his best known poems is the Message of the 
Rase, 

Go, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and roe, 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that 's young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That had'st thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired. 
And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee : 



I 



May reag m tnee : 
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How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and &ir ! 

Besides lyrics he wrote poems in the heroic couplet, 
afterwards to be employed with such power by Dry den 
and Pope. The smoothness of Waller's versification 
in this metre shows a considerable advance on his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries; "he added something to 
our elegance of diction, and something to our propriety 
of thought '7 

In 1642 Sir John Denham (1615-1669) published 
a poem in heroic couplets entitled Cooper^s 
Hill^ but it did not receive its final form 
until the edition of 1655. The poet soliloquizes on 
the Thames flowing at the foot of the hill hu "Cooper's 
where he reclines, and comments on the view Hiii". 
spread out before him. Afar off, he sees London, which 

like a mist beneath a hill doth rise ; 
Whose state and wealth, the business and the crowd, 
Seems at this distance but a darker cloud. 

He then proceeds to describe Windsor, and with an eye 
for the beautiful notes the position of the Castle, "A 
crown of such majestic towers", at the top of a hill 

Mark'd out for such dn use, as if 't were meant 
T' invite the builder. 

It is very certain that Windsor Castle looks well no 
matter from what point of view we see it Runnymede, 
where 

was that charter seal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary pow'r lays down, 

and Other places to be seen from the top of Cooper's 
Hill, are described. Mingled with the descriptions are 
moralizings, as when London is said to be a place where 

Luxury and wealth, like war and peace. 
Are each the other's ruin and increase, 

1 Dr. Johnson. 
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and to the river itself are addressed the often-quoted 
lines : 

Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 

In the next century such subjects and mode of treat- 
ment were greatly in vogue, and produced famous 
examples in the poems of Johnson and Goldsmith. 

Denham's versification approaches nearer that of Dry- 
den than does Waller's. To Waller's smoothness, Den- 
ham added strength. Dryden says of Cooper^s Hill that 
" for the majesty of the style it is, and ever will be, the 
exact standard of good writing"; and Pope, when men- 
tioning Cooper's Hill in his own poem of Windsor 
Forest has the line, 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung. 

Vn. Butler. 

As was to be expected, the fierce struggle between the 
Puritans and the Established Church gave rise to much 
satirical writing on both sides. The most 
famous satirist on the royalist side was 
Samuel Butler. A native of Worcestershire, he was 
bom in 1612, and educated at the College School, Wor- 
cester. He found employment, probably as secretary, in 
the household of Lord Grey de Ruthin, in whose library 
Butler had means to acquire the stores of learning 
he afterwards put to use in his poems. Later he entered 
the service of Sir Samuel Luke, a strict Presbyterian, who 
no doubt intensified his dislike of the Puritans. In 
1663 he published the first part of HudibraSy the second 
followed in the next year. The third part did not appear 
until 1678. Butler hoped in vain for some reward from 
Charles IL, and died poor and neglected in 1680. 

Hudibras is a political satire directed, against the Puritans. It 
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abounds in wit, and is the first burlesque ^ poem that we have had to 
record. Butler writes in eight-syllable lines, riming by His 
couplets, and particularly delights in ingenious and *'Hudibra8". 
far-fetched rimes. Hudibras, the hero, is a sort of burlesque upon 
a burlesque, since his adventures are copied from those of Don 
Quixote; but with the great difference that Cervantes portrays 
a most lovable and high-souled madman, whereas the character of 
Hudibras is a caricature of the bigotry and fanaticism which Butler's 
party attributed to the Puritans. He is represented, moreover, as 
a pedant ; this no doubt had special reference to Sir Samuel Luke ; 
the nature of his learning is elaborately described. 

Beside, 't is known he could speak Greek * 

As naturally as pigs squeak : 
That Latin was no more difficile, 
Than to a blackbird 'l is to whistle. 

Hebrew roots he also knew, and in logic 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair 'twixt south and south-west side. 

Rhetoric he was likewise master of: 

And when he happened to break off 
r the middle of his speech, or cough, 
He had hard words ready to shew why, 
And tell what rules he did it by. 

Mathematics were also his study, and he could 

wisely tell what hour o* the day 
The clock does strike, by algebra. 

With him rides his Squire, Ralph, in every way worthy of the 
knight. They come to a town where a bear-baiting, a favourite 
sport of the time, is about to take place. Hudibras in his character 
of knight-errant considers it his duty to reconcile the dog and bear. 
Many ludicrous adventures follow, in which Butler satirizes the 
Puritans from every point of view. In addition he attacks inci- 
dentally the shams and insincerity of English life as he knew it — a 
circumstance that helps to give a lasting vitality to the poem. For 



1 Burlesque (Ital. burla^ ridicule, mockery) is a species of literary 
composition which aims at exciting laughter by caricature of the manne* 
or spirit of serious works. 
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instance, here is a description of the manner in which a pompous 
official is likely to talk of state affidrs : 

An a subtle statesman says 

Is half in words and half in face, 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues 

Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs, 

Intrust it under solemn vows 

Of ' ' mum " and " silence " and " the rose ", 

To be retailed again in whispers 

For th' easy credulous to disperse. 

Examples of ingenious rimes occur in the passages already quoted, 
and one or two more may be given. 

A torn beard 's like a batter'd ensign ; 
That 's bravest which there are no rents in. 

Anti-Christian assemblies 

To mischief bent as far's in th^m lies. 

Doctor epidemic, 
Stor'd with deletery med'cincs, 
Which whosoever took is dead since. 

VIII, Andrew MarvelL 

Marvell, like Wither, was on the side of the Puritans, 
and after the Restoration attacked both in prose and 
Marvel! verse what he considered to be abuses in 

a Puritan Church and State. He was bom in 1621. 
P®**" About 1650 or 165 1 he was tutor to the only 

daughter of General Fairfax, and it was probably then 
that he composed the delightful lyrics which show so 
strong a love of nature. The poem in which the girl 
describes her fawn is full of beauty. In it are these 
pretty lines on a garden. 

I have a garden of my own. 
But so with roses overgrown 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness : 
And all the spring-time of the year 
It * only lov^d to be there. 



The girl's 
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Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie ; 

Yet could not, till itself would rise 

Find it, although before mine eyes : — 

For in the flaxen lilies' shade 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

And again : 

What wondrous life is this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
"Ensnared with flowers, I fell on grass. 

Marvell became the friend of Milton and his assistant 
in the secretaiyship for foreign tongues. His greatest 
poem is undoubtedly the HoraHan Ode upon CromwelFs 
Return from Ireland^ in which occur the magnificent 
stanzas describing King Charles on the scaffold. 

He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene ! 

But with "his keener eye 

The axe's edge did try ; 
Nor called the Gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bowed his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 

Marvell died in 1678. 

[Examples of -most of these poets will be found in the Golden 
Treasury of Songs emd Lyrics (Macmillan): in the same series is a 
volume of selections from Herrick. "Walton's lives of Donne and 
Herbert ; Johnson's lives of Cowley, Denham, Waller, and Butler, 
in his Lives of the Poets ^ should be read.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOHN MILTON. 

Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare are the three poets 
who have up to this point in our narrative stood out 
How Milton pre-cminently as masters of their art. We 
differs from have now to add to them Milton, a poet 
Spenser,* and Unique in personaUty, in aim, and in the con- 
Shakespeare. ception of his art. He is justly regarded 
as the English poet who has given to the world a great 
epic poem worthy to be ranked among the masterpieces 
of literature, to stand beside Homer's lliad^ Virgil's JEneidy 
and Dante's Divina Comtnedia. Milton determined from 
the very first to be a poet; "I felt", he tells us, "an 
inward prompting which grows daily upon me, that by 
labour and intent study, which I take to be my portion in 
this life, joined with the strong propensity of nature, I 
might perhaps leave something so written to after times 
as they would not willingly let it die". Unlike Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, Milton wrote with a definite moral 
purpose, because he counted it his duty or his mission 
Milton's to write. And it gives a special interest to 
fo b^fSuSd ^is whole work that Milton, the man, is verjc 
in his works, prominent in his poems, in which we may 
see the circumstances of his individual life, and how those 
circumstances affected his temperament and moulded his 
mind. 

John Milton, " a name to resound for ages", was born in 

1608 at Bread Street, Cheapside, in the city of London, 

so that for eight years both Milton and 

Shakespeare were alive together. Milton's 

father, the son of a Catholic, had been disinherited for 

conforming to the Established Church, had 

arcntage. ^^^^ ^^ London from Oxfordshire, and set 

up in business there as a scrivener.^ He prospered, and 

^A scrivener was one who did work now performed partly by 
solicitors and partly by law stationers ; he often lent money to necessi- 
tous clients. 
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being a man of high cultivation, delighting especially in 
music, he determined to give his son a good education. 

In 1620 Milton was sent to St. Paul's School. Proud, 
possibly, of the boy's beauty, his father had his picture 
painted by Corneliu§J.?Lnsen, a young 'Dutch ^^^^^^4^^ 
painter lately come to England, and destined 
to distinction in portrait painting. As the original picture 
still exists, and has been many times engraved, we know 
exactly how Milton looked at the age of ten. The 
seriousness of the boyish countenance is what chiefly 
strikes us. The first engraver placed under his rendering 
the following lines from Paradise Regained^ published in 
1671. 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing, all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 
All righteous things.^ 

Doubtless in writing thus Milton was thinking of his 
own childhood. He was a studious boy, and worked 
hard; he tells us that from the twelfth year of his age he 
scarcely ever went from his lessons to bed before mid- 
night. This probably caused injury to his eyes, and laid 
the foundation of his subsequent blindness. 

In 1625 he entered Christ's College, Cambridge, and 
remained at the university until 1632. During that 
period he began to write poetry. Some lines 
On the Death of a Fair Infant^ the poet's ^^ ^ Po«™«- 
niece, showed marked talent for a lad of seventeen, and 
worthily began the dignified utterance of personal feeling 
which is so great a feature of Milton's writing. Two 
years later, in some English verses appended to a Vacation 
Exercise in Latin verse, he took the opportunity to praise 
the English tongue, and to cry out against its abuse by 
euphuism : 

^ Book I., 20i-ao6. 
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those new-fkngled to3rs, and trimming slight 
'\^ich takes our late fantastics "with deiight 

In the lines, 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 
Thy service in some graver subject use, 

he seems to foreshadow his greater poems. He ends 
with a poetical apostrophe to the rivers of England, which 
recalls the wedding of the Medway and the Thames in 
the fourth book of Spenser's Faery Queen, and also a 
similar passage in Drayton's Folyolbion, We may then 
assume that Milton as a young man was acquainted with 
both those authors. He was still at college when he 
wrote (in his 21st year) the magnificent Ode on the 
Morning of the Nativity (1629), which first embodies his 
curious belief that the Pagan gods had a real existence, 
and were no other than the fallen angels. The epitaph 
on Shakespeare, written in 1630, and prefixed to the 
Folio of 1632 without Milton's name, was the first of his 
poems to be published. 

On leaving the university, Milton took up his abode at 
Horton in Buckinghamshire, where his father was now 
Life at his Settled, and spent six peaceful years in the 
father's house pretty scenery of the Thames valley. His 
at Horton. thoughts and purposes at that time may best 
be judged from the Sonnet On his being arrived at the 
age of twenty-three (1631). Already the high aim of the 
poet appears, with, perhaps, a consciousness of a late 
beginning. 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom sbow'th. 



Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 

How he passed his days he tells us himself: — 
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I, with every advantage of leisure, spent a complete holiday in 
turning over the Greek and Latin writers ; not hat that sometimes I 
eicchanged the country for the town, either ibr the purpose of buying 
books or for that of learning something new in mathematics or 
in music, in which sciences I then delighted. 

Those six years must have been very deli^itfiiL Milton 
inherited from his father a strong love of music, he read 
incessantly, enjoyed visits to London and to the theatre, 

to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

He read with pleasure the Greek tragedies. 

Or what (though care) <^ later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage, 

(that is, the best Elizabethan tragedies) as well as Chaucer 
and Spenser. He delighted in 

soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony, 

as well as in the graver church music, when the ^* pealing 
organ" would blow 

To the fhll-i^iced quire below 

In service high and anthems dear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

These were surely no austere puritan tastes, but those of 
a man fully alive to the spirit of the Renaissance, Love 

(X407) I 
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of art and beauty, an essential characteristic of the 
Renaissance spirit, is evident in all the poems which 
Milton wrote at Horton. To this period belong the 
masterpieces of his early manhood, which are generally 
classed as his minor poems. They are L Allegro^ II 
Penseroso^ Arcades^ Comus^ and Lycidas, 

In 1638 Milton started on a tour through France and 
Italy. Commended by letters of introduction from Sir 
His travels Henry Wotton and others, he was welcomed 
abroad. and admired everywhere. At Paris he met 

Grotius the great Dutch scholar; at Florence, where he 
stayed two months, he made the acquaintance of many 
noble and learned men. On his return from Rome and 
Naples he paid a second visit to Florence, and met 
Galileo, the "Tuscan artist" who at evening viewed 
the moon "through optic glass" 

from the top of Fesold 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

Galileo was then, Milton tells us in the Areopagitica, 
" a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in astronomy 
otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought."^ Of all the places Milton visited, Florence 
was the one that enchanted him most. He went on 
to Rome, where he heard Leonora Baroni, the greatest 
singer of the day, and wrote Latin verses in her praise. 
Next he visited Naples, and was kindly received by 
Manso, who was a friend of Tasso, the greatest Italian 
poet after Dante, and author of the poem Jerusalem 
Delivered, To Manso, too, Milton wrote a Latin poem. 
While at Naples Milton became aware of the serious 
Reason of turn things were taking in England, and 
his return. accounting " it dishonourable to be enjoying 
myself at my ease in foreign lands, while my country- 

^ Galileo (1564-1642) was an Italian astronomer who adopted the 
views of Copernicus concerning the solar system, and proved with more 
certainty that the earth went round the sun. Such new notions offended 
the Church. 
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men were striking a blow for freedom "> abandoned his 
intention of visiting Sicily and Greece, turned his steps 
homewards, and after a leisurely journey of about four 
months, reached England in August, 1639. 

For the next twenty years Milton was occupied with 
the affairs of England, and it will be well to note briefly 
the chief political events of that period, state of 
When Milton left England in 1638, the EneSnd. 
nation had already begun to show resistance 1638-1659* 
to Charles I.*s arbitrary government in Church and State. 
Hampden had objected to pay ship-money, and the 
General Assembly had met at Glasgow and abolished 
episcopacy in Scotland. A war with Scotland followed; 
the king was defeated, and the Long Parliament, whose 
first piece of work was the impeachment and execution of 
Strafford, met in 1640. Events now moved rapidly. In 
1 64 1 the Grand Remonstrance was drawn up, and the 
next year was marked by the king's attempt to arrest the 
five members, by the commencement of the war, and by 
the earliest recognition of CromwelFs ability. The war 
went its course until the Scots surrendered the king's 
person to the victorious army of the parliament in 1647. 
In 1649 the king was tried and executed. For the next 
ten years Cromwell ruled England, although he was not 
formally declared Protector until 1653, and Milton did 
all in his power to defend and support his policy. 

Milton settled in London, and by way of employment 
undertook the education of his two nephews whom he 
brought to live with him. The political ^^^^^^ 
turmoil put an end for a time to his thoughts settles in 
of poetry. He entered eagerly into the ^°"^°"» 
struggle for liberty going on around him; the part he 
played in it was not one of action, but for and ranges 
twenty years he employed his pen in prose {he*i?arH °- 
works defending the Parliamentary party, mentaryside. 
whose cause he unhesitatingly espoused.^ He con- 

^ In the prose pamphlet Defensio Secundn^ Milton states that his 
mind was stronger than his body, and that therefore he did not court 
camps, where any common man could be as useful as himself. 
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tended for that liberty which he believed essential to the 
full play of a man's intellectual strength. During this 
period he wrote no verse except a few sonnets; and his 
first political utterance on the events of the time is the 
sonnet When the Assault was intended on the City (1642), 
written while London was expecting to be attacked by 
the king's troops. 

In 1 64 1 and the following year, Milton wrote and 
published five pamphlets on Episcopacy and Church 
Milton de- Reform. 

an^'write?^ In the fouTth ^ occurs a passage of great 
prose pjam- biographical interest. There Milton in some 
Support 'of detail describes himself, his work, his thoughts, 
hw party. lus aims. He tells us that he left aside poetry, 
and the prosecution of the great work that the world 
would not willingly let die, because 

I have determined to lay up as the best treasure and solace of a 
good old age, if God vouchsafe it me, the honest liberty of free 
speech from my youth, where I shall think it available in so dear 
a concernment as the Church's good. 

He believed, as did so many in his day, that episcopacy 
was an evil thing, which all serious men who loved 
their country's and their Church's good, should set them- 
selves to destroy. But in the same work he expresses 
a hope of returning at some future time to poetry. 

The fifth pamphlet ^ contains another autobiographical 
passage notable for Milton's earnest profession of belief 
that a man, to write great works, must be a good man : 

He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter 
in laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem — that is a com- 
position and pattern of the best and honourablest things ; not pre- 
suming to sing high praises c^ heroic men or famous cities, unless 
he have in himself the experience and the practice of all that which 
is praiseworthy. 

1 Its full title is The Reason of Church Government urged against 
Prelacy. 

3 Entitled An Apology against a Pamfhlet called a Modest Confutation, 
of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant against Smectymnuus. 
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This opinion, that a bad man can scarcely be a true 
artist, is questioned by many, but Mr. Ruskin has 
strongly supported it. Carlyle held that a great artist 
could not be a bad man, not quite the same thing as the 
dicta of Milton and Ruskin. 

In 1643 Milton suddenly married Mary Powell, daugh- 
ter of a royalist gentleman of Oxfordshire. The union 
was scarcely a suitable one, and did not turn His first 
out happily. A man of Milton's studious «n«riji««. 
temperament was hardly likely to understand a young 
girl of seventeen accustomed to the Hfe and gaiety of a 
large family in a country house. His ideal of marriage 
was perhaps too high and his opinion of women too low 
to make for happiness in married life. Mary Milton 
found her life exceedingly dull, and only a month after 
marriage went home with no intention of returning. 

The events of the early months of his marriage gave 
rise to Milton's four pamphlets on Divorce. It is neither 
wise nor necessary in a book of this kind to treat in detail 
of the private life of a great poet, but in the case of Milton, 
his work is so bound up with the events of his life, with his 
impressions, that it would be impossible to grasp fully his 
idea of women as expressed in the heroine of his great 
poem, unless we knew what had been his actual relations 
with the women nearest him in life. In 1645 a reconcili- 
ation was effected, and Milton and his wife lived peaceably 
together until her death in 1652. 

In 1645 appestred a little volume containing all the 
poems, Latin and English, which Milton had as yet 
written. Comus^ LycidaSy and the poem cm pubHeation 
Shakespeare were the only ones that had of his first 
been printed before. That poetry was p°"^ 
scarcely a commodity likely to attract public attention 
in those troublous times is proved by the bookseller's 
preface, which states: 

It is not any private respect of gain, gentle reader — for the slight- 
est pamphlet is now-a-days more vendible than the works of the 
leamedest men — but it is the love I have to our own language, that 
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hath made me diligent to collect and set forth such pieces, both in 
prose and verse, as may renew the wonted honour and esteem of our 
English tongue. 

He States that a certain amount of success having been 
the result of the publication of Mr. Waller's 

late choice pieces, the author's (i.e. Milton's) more peculiar excel- 
lence in these studies was too well known to conceal his papers or 
to keep me from attempting to solicit them from him. Let the event 
guide itself which way it will, I shall deserve of the age by bringing 
into the light as true a birth as the Muses have brought forth since 
our famous Spenser wrote. 

After the execution of Charles I., Milton published a 
pamphlet, entitled Tke Tenure of Kings and Magistrates^ 
Made Latin defending the action of the Parliament, and 
Secretary. on the establishment of the Commonwealth 
he was appointed Latin Secretary^ to the Committee 
for Foreign Affairs, an office he retained as long as the 
Commonwealth lasted. His writings during that period 
consisted chiefly of political pamphlets staunchly support- 
'• Tenure of ^^S ^^^ defending the action of Cromwell. 
Kings and ^ They belong rather to history than to litera- 
Magistrates. ' ^^^.^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ word may be said. 

The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1648-9) was 
written to "inculcate the republican or democratic 
principle", and especially to justify the. deposition and 
execution of Charles I. Milton's theory of government 
was that there should be a free Commonwealth without 
the rule of one person or a House of Lords; a perpetual 
council was to be elected by the nation, and the number 
*• Eikono- to be filled up as occasion required. At the 
kiaates." request of the government he answered the 
Eikon Basilike (king's image)^ with his Eikonoklastes 

* His duties consisted in reading and translating all despatches either 
received or sent out. Latin was then the language of diplomatic corres- 
pondence. Andrew Marvell became his assistant. 

* A book of prayers and meditations said to be by Charles I. Its full 
title is A Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude and Suffer- 
ings. The real author was doubtless Dr. Gauden, afterwards Bishop of 
Exeter. 
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(image -breaker) in 1649, and replied to Salmasius's^ 
book against the English commonwealth {1649), i" ^ 
Latin pamphlet entitled the Defence of the English People 
(1651), full of invective and personalities even more 
violent than those which Salmasius had employed. This 
work made a great demand on Milton's strength, and the 
sad consequence was that about 1652 he became totally 
blind. In that year his wife died; she had borne him 
three daughters, and a son who died in infancy. In 1656 
Milton married Katherine Woodcocke, with whom he 
found but a short-lived happiness, for she died the follow- 
ing year. He recorded his sorrow in the fine sonnet, On 
his Deceased Wife, He thought that his " late espoused 
saint" appeared to him in a dream, 

vested all in white, pure as her mind : 
Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But oh ! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 

Fortunately, with the Restoration in 1660 Milton's 
share in the political controversies of the time ceased. So 
ardent a supporter of Cromwell could not Mjuon 
expect to be regarded favourably by the and the 
new government, and for a while Milton was ^«»*o™**o"- 
forced to hide, and was even for a brief space in custody. 
At the end of the year he was set at liberty, and 

Though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen and evil tongues ; 
In darkness and with dangers compass'd round, 
And solitude, 

he determined to devote himself to the accomplishment 
of the purpose conceived by him thirty years earlier, but 
postponed through the civil struggles, — the purpose to 
write a great poem. His circumstances were scarcely 

*A professor at Leyden University in Holland, in which country 
Charles II. had taken refuge. 
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favourable to the execution (rf such a task. He was poor 
and lonely, for his daughters seem to hare been of little 
comfort to him.^ Probably there were faults on both 
sides. Milton, though he had given the girls no special 
training, obliged them to supply " his want of eyesight by 
their eyes and tongues '\ They "were condemned to the 
performance of reading and exactly pronouncing of all the 
languages of whatever book he should at one time or 
other think fit to peruse: viz. the Hebrew (I think the 
Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, Spanish and 
French".* 

His Although keenly alive to his great calamity 

biindncaB. Milton bore it with resignation. 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful wajrs of men 
Cat off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut cot.' 

In the famous sonnet On his Blindness^ he represents 
himself as asking at times somewhat impatiently, 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? 

but the beautiful answer of Patknce doubtless describes 
his final state of mind: 

God doth not need 
Eithef man's work, or His own gifts: who best 
Bear His mikl yoke, they serve Him best : His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at bis bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest : — 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

1 Philips's memoir of Milton. ^Paradise Last, III., 40-5a 
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In 1662, following the advice of friends, he married his 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, and she seems to have 
understood him, and to have made his life as Third 
pleasant as possible. Friends, among whom "amafe. 
were Andrew Marvell, the puritan poet> and Thomas 
Ellwood, the Quaker, gave him their society. His 
daughters, toOy were delivered from their irksome tasks, 
and set to learn gold embroidery. During the „ paradise 
raging of the plague in 1665 he left London Lost" pub- 
for Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire. ^ "**'*'^- 
Two years later he published his great poem Paradise 
Lost^ on which he had long been at work. His bookseller 
agreed to give him five pounds down, a second five 
pounds as soon as the first edition was exhausted, and 
the same sum for each succeeding edition. As a matter 
of fact all that Milton received for Paradise Lost was ten 
pounds. 

Milton lent the manuscript of Paradise Lost to Ellwood, 
his Quaker friend, at Chalfont St Giles in 1665 for his 
perusal. He duly returned it. 

" Milton asked me", writes Ellwood, "how I liked it and what I 
thought of it, which I modestly but fi'eely told him ; and after some 
further discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, ' Thou hast said 
much here of Paradise lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
found?' He made me no answer, but sat for some time in a muse, 
then brake off that discourse, and fell into another subject." The 
next year when Milton was again in London " he showed me", says 
Ellwood, "bis second poem, called Paradise Regainedy and in a 
pleasant tone said to me, *This is owing to you, for yoji put it 
into my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
before I had not thought of." 

Paradise Regained was published in 1671 in the same 
volume as Samson AgonisteSj and they were Milton's last 
compositions. Until his death, which oc- his lait 
curred 8th November, 1674, he led the re- po^ms- 
tired life of a student, finding his chief pleasure in music 

^ The cottage he occupied there is still standing. 
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and conversation. He was buried in the chancel of 
St, Giles's Church, Cripplegate, in London. 
Milton, the man, is perhaps best described 

in the lines of Wordsworth's famous sonnet, 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

We must now survey Milton's literary achievement. 

It is convenient to arrange his works in three 
Classification ^ivisions: (i) The so-called minor poems, 
of Milton's including L Allegro^ H Penseroso^ Arcades^ 
literary work. £y^{^^^ ^nd Comus\ (2) the prose works; 

and (3) Paradise Lost^ Paradise Regained^ and Samson 
Agonistes, 

The first group of poems belongs to Milton's residence at Horton. 
First group V Allegro (the cheerful' man) and // Penseroso (the 

of poems. thoughtful man) are companion poems. Each de- 
scribes the occupations of twenty-four hours. V Allegro begins with a 
i«T 'All »' I'^jining of Melancholy and passes to an invocation of 
" " Euphrosyne ", "heart-easing Mirth"; II Penseroso 
after banning Mirth invokes Melancholy, and for each goddess Miltoij 
invents a mythological pedigree. 

The day described in V Allegro opens with the dawn and the 
lark's song, and is spent amid the cheerful sights and sounds of 
some pleasant country-side, ending with the pleasures of social inter- 
course, of stage-plays, and of music to be enjoyed amid "tower'd 
cities " and ** the busy hum of men ". 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

" II Pen- // Penseroso^ s " day " opens at night with the night- 

seroso." ingale's song. 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Solitary, far removed from the busy world, he watches moon and 
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stars, or reads the Greek philosophers and dramatists, as well as 
Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare. When day comes he goes 
abroad into the woods and courts dreams and "dewy- feathered 
Sleep". He delights in the 

antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 

of the cathedrals, and in the fine music performed in them. Grown 
old, he will spend his days in study and contemplation, 

Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 

If Melancholy can give such pleasures, then, 

I with thee will choose to live. 

Milton, in these poems, contrasts the life of the cloister with life 
in the world, the sunshine of L' Allegro's life with the shade of 
II Penseroso's. The two landscapes are beautiful pictures of shine 
and shade. 

The themes of the poems were not new, and Milton doubtless 
owed something to Burton's Anatomy of Melatichofy (1621), and to 
the lines on Melancholy in Fletcher's Nice Valour. ^ But in Milton's 
hands the subjects become fresh ; classical allusions, natural descrip- 
tions are introduced with much artistic skill, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
a great living critic, has called these poems " the most perfect record 
in the language of the impression made by natural scenery upon a 
thorough scholar". For the form Milton chose mainly eight-syllable 
iambics, mingled freely with trochaic lines of seven syllables. He 
is careful that the verse and rhythm shall suit the theme, and thus 
the rhythm of V Allegro is more trochaic, its melody swifter and 
more joyous than that of // Penseroso. The little poems have the 
freshness and much of the spontaneity of the best Elizabethan time. 

Arcades was part of a masque presented at Harefield before the 
Dowager Countess of Derby, the lady to whom Spenser had dedicated 
his Tears 0/ the Muses when she was Lady Strange.* „ . . „ 
Harefield House was about ten miles from Horton and 
probably familiar to Milton. As was usual, the actors were the 
younger members of the family. The poem is not very remarkable, 
and falls decidedly below the rest of the group. It contains, however, 
some fine lines on Milton's £sivourite recreation, music. 

1 Cf. page 62. ' Cf. vol. i. p. 134. 
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Milton's great achievement in the masque was his magnificent 
Comus. The poem was published by Lawes in 1637 anonymously, 
^ „ entitled A Masq%ie presented at Ludlow Castle. The 

name "Comus" has no part in the title there or in 
the early editions of Milton's collected poems. The piece was 
played on September 29th, 1634, at Ludlow Castle before the Earl 
of Bridgewater, Lord President of Wales, who was married to 
a daughter of the Countess of Derby, for whom Arcades had been 
written.^ The actors were the earl's children and Henry Lawes 
( 1 595-1662), who composed the music Lawes was a well-known 
musician, and a personal friend of Milton, who praises in a sonnet 
his " tuneful and well-measured song".* Many sources iot the tale 
have been pointed out. The main storj^ of the sister lost in a wood, 
entrapped by a magician, and rescued by her brothers, occurs in 
Peele's Old Wives Tale (1595). But the character of Comus, 
although he appears in Ben Jonson's masque. Pleasure reconciled 
to Virtue {i6ig)y is undoubtedly Milton's creation. 

Comus, the personification of revel and intemperance, inhabits a 
thick wood and oSeis 

to ev'ry weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass. 
To quench the drouth of Phoebus, which as they taste, 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst) 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear. 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 
All other parts remaining as th^ were ; 
And they, so perfect is their misery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, , 

But boast themselves more comely than before. 

To that wood come the Lady and her brothers, but in the dark- 
ness the sister is sef)arated from her compasions. To her, in her 
distress, Comus appears, habited as a ^epherd, smd offers to be her 
guide. While the brothers are searching for her, they meet the 

'The Lady Alice Egerton, who performed the part of the Lady, 
afterwards married Lord Carbety. At their house of Golden Grove, m 
Carmarthenshire, they received Jeremy Taylor, the great divine. 

2 Dr. Ame and Sir Henry Bishop wrote music for Comus later ; it has 
been played on the modem stage, the last performance taking place 
under Macready. 




^ 
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Attendant-Spirit disguised as their father's shej^erd, Thyrsis, who 
tells them that the Lady has fallen ioio Comus's power, but that be 
possesses a herb called **haemony", by virtue of which 

you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer's hall ; 
Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 
And brandished blade, rush on him, break his glass. 
And shed the luscious liquor on the groiuid. 
But seize his wand. 

Meanwhile Comus has led the Lady to his palace, where he seats 
her in an enchanted chair, at a table spread with dainties, and then 
offers her the magic liquor. She steadily revises to taste of it, and 
G>mus, is beginning to insist when the brothers rush in, wrest the 
glass from his hand, and break it against the ground. Comus, how- 
ever, escapes, before they can seize his wand, and consequently they 
are unable to release the Lady from the enchanted chair, which 
keeps her nerves " all chain'd up in alabaster". But the Attendant- 
Spirit calls in the aid of a gentle nymph", Sabrina by name, who 
at once sets the Lady free. The scene then changes to Ludlow 
Castle, where the Lady and her brothers are presented to their father 
aad mother by the Attendant-Spirit, who speaks a lyric epilogue. 

The poem is in praise of sobriety of life. No harm can come to 
those who are truly virtuous and strong enough to resist temptation : 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i' the centre, and enjoy bright day: 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-^lay sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

The same conviction is seen in the closing lines spoken by the 
Attendant-Spirit : 

Mortals, that would follow me. 
Love Vhtue, she alone is free, 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime : 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heav'n itself would stoop to her. 

Milton cleariy saw the evils to which the too great laxity of nrarals 
under the first Stuarts would lead, and had the cours^e to make 
his protest. Against the intoxications of Comus and the delights o^ 
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revel, he sets up his own pure and beautiful pleasures. All through 
the poem there is praise of music, and in a feimous passage he 
eulc^ses philosophy — 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical, as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

The Lady's song to Echo, the Spirit's lyric invocation of Sabrina, 
and her reply, are very beautiful, and the verse throughout is 
characterized by a noble seriousness and by the choicest beauty 
of form. It is in Comus that Milton first uses blank verse, which 
is employed throughout for the dialogue, with the exception of one 
short passage that is in heroic couplets.^ As in Greek tragedies, the 
dialogue is often arranged so that line answers line, and the whole 
structure up to the defeat of Comus shows marked imitation of 
Greek plays. The lyrical passages are in eight-syllable iambics 
with trochaics interspersed, and the songs in various melodious 
measures. 

Sir Henry Wotton gives contemporary testimony to the worth of 
Comus — "a dainty .piece of entertainment, wherein I should much 
commend the tragical part, if the lyrical did not ravish one with a 
certain Doric delicacy in your songs and odes, whereunto I must 
plainly confess to have seen yet nothing parallel in our language". 

Hallam declared that it **was sufficient to convince anyone of 
taste and feeling that a great poet had arisen in England, and one 
partly formed in a different school from his contemporaries". Taine, 
the French historian of our literature, ranks Comus highest among 
Milton's works. 

Lycidas is the first important example of those poems in memory 
of the dead in which English literature is so rich. It bewails the 
«* L id '» c^'y <ieath of Edward King, a college contemporary 
of Milton. On a voyage to Ireland in 1637 King's 
ship struck on a rock, and he was drowned. His friends published 
in 1638 a book of memorial verses in Greek, Latin, and English; 
Milton's poem stands last in the volume. 

Milton had no such strong personal feeling for King as Tennyson 

^ Lines 495 to 5x2. 
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had for Hallam,^ and the elegy is not so much a lament for lost 
friendship as an expression of the thoughts which then agitated 
Milton. The poem indeed opens with an expression of his reluc- 
tance to write — a reluctance only overborne by the recollection that 
King was himself a poet ; so (employing the conventional symbols 
which Sidney's Arcadia^ had popularised, by which * shepherd' had 
been made a synonym for * poet') Milton describes how Lycidas and 
he fed their flocks (that is, pursued their studies) together. Yet, 
says Milton, although Lycidas was a poet, the Muse did not save 
him: what avails it to be a poet? and so he introduces the famous 
passage upon the incentive to poetry: 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 

And slits the thin-spun life. *' But not the praise," 

Phoebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears ; 

' ' Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies : 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronoimces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed." 

As a poet and student, Lycidas is mourned by his fellow ' shep- 
herds' and his university. As one who was destined for the Church, 
his loss is bewailed by St. Peter, the founder of the Church. The 
daring and somewhat incongruous introduction of St. Peter among 
fauns and satyr^ and pagan deitie« is managed by Milton for the 
express purpose of uttering his opinions and anxieties on the state of 
the English Church. He represents St. Peter as bitterly indignant 
with the corrupt and worldly pastors of the day, and as deploring 

^ Cf. Tennyson's In Mitnoriam, ^See vol. i., pp. 165, 16^ 
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the loss of ooe who had given pronuse of becx>mii3g a " ^thfiil 
herdsman". 

Returning ftom. this digression, the poet in quieter mood indulges 
his fancy, calling on Nature to pay her tribute to the dead youth. He 
bids the ^lef^iexds weep no more. 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, ii not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 
So sinks the daystar in the ocean bed. 



So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves. 

Thus prophesying the happy state of Lycidas in Paradise, the poet 
concludes with an octave of singular beauty — 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still Morn went out with sandals gray ; 
He touch'd the tender stops of various quills. 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 
And now the sun had stretch'd out all the hiUs, 
And now was dropt into the western bay ; 
At last be rose, and twitch' d his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods^ and pastures new. 

The form of the poem is notable. The arbitrary division into 
stanzas, and the usual riming by couplets or quatrains, were ignored 
by Milton, who invented what Professor Masson has aptly styled 
the "free musical paragraph". By this he means that the poet 
develops his thought in successive paragraphs of varied length as 
freely as though he were writing prose, with this distinction, that 
his lines are all measured, though not uniform in the number of 
accents, and that the rimes are distributed with skilful irregularity. 
The poet's art in the management of this unusual form will repay the 
closest study; and the ck>ser the study, the less sympathy will be 
felt for Johnson's stnu^e judgment that " the diction is harsh, the 
rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing". Mark Pattison, a 
more just and sympathetic critic, has called Lycidas the '* touchstone 
of taste", " immalcbed in the whole range of English poetry". 

Of Milton*s prose works the most impartant, in a literary sense, is 
' * Areopa- the Areopagitica^ a speech for the liberty of iraficensed 
gitica.'* printing. 



ZThe w^yapk its namaJiEoni an oration of the Greek isocrates. 
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In Milton's time no book could be published without a license 
from delegates appointed by the State. For some time the censor- 
ship had not been very strictly practised, but in 1643 a tyrannical 
decree was passed "for the regulating of printing, and for suppress- 
ing the great .late abuses and frequent disorders in printing many 
false, scandalous, seditious, libellous, and unlicensed pamphlets, to 
the great defeimation of religion and government". When the 
delegates of the Press denounced to Parliament his second Tractate 
on Divorce, Milton composed this noble work as a protest against 
all press censorship. 

"On the subject of the Hberation of the press," he wrote, "so that 
the judgment of the true and the false, what should be published and 
what suppressed, should not be in the hands of a few men, and these 
mostly unlearned and of a common capacity, erected into a censorship 
over books — ^an agency Uirough which no one almost can or will send 
into the hght anything that is above the vulgar taste — on this subject, 
in the form of an express oration I wrote my AreapagUica." 

He argued that witbout freedom of discussion and exchange of 
thought there could be no prc^ess: therefore there should be full 
license to publish, though he writes: 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernmfent in the Church and 
Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how boc^s demean themselves 
as well as men ; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors. 

Reading about errors and wrong-doing, instead of being harmful, 
will, on the contrary, lead to good, for ** all opinions, yea, errors, 
known, read, and collated, are of msdn service and assistance toward 
the speedy attainment of what is truest". The stupidity of the 
censorship system is well shown in a passage, that points out how 
an author, when engaged in writing a book, summons all his reason 
and deliberation to assist him, and then has to snbmit his work to a 
licenser, probably much his younger, and his inferior in judgment, a 
man who never knew the labour and thought entailed by the writing 
of books. "To know nothing but by statute" is surely unworthy of 
an enlightened nation. Sndi a state of things cannot last, for Eng- 
land is 



The Areopagus is a bill at Athens where (he ancient court of the city 
held its sittings. It was there that St. Paul delivered his vindications 
of the Christian faith. Cf. Acts xvii. 19-37. 

(M407) K 
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a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit, acute to invent, subtle, sinewy to discourse, not beneath the 
reach of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. . . . 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation mousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing^ her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam, purging and unsealing her 
long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance. 

To books themselves Milton pays one of the most eloquent tributes 
ever devoted to their praise: 

For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency 
of life in them to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, 
they do preserve as in a phial the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively and as 
vigorously productive as those fabulous dragon's teeth ; and being sown 
up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill 
a good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's image; 
but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; 
but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

But Milton's eloquence was of no avail. It was not until 1694, 
when he had been dead for twenty years, that the English press 
became free, never again to be fettered. That is to say, a man 
may publish what he pleases, but if it should offend against law or 
morals, he is liable to prosecution. Instead of producing evil, the 
freedom of the press has been an incalculable power for good in our 
country and our literature. " From the day on which the emanci- 
pation of our literature was accomplished, the purification of our 
literature began. That purification was effected, not by the inter- 
vention of senates or magistrates, but by the opinion of the great 
body of educated Englishmen, before whom good and evil were set, 
and who were left free to make their choice".' Notwithstanding 
Milton's feiilure to gain his end, he led the way in the good cause : 
it is a curious fact that Blount, to whom the freeing of our press is 
mainly due, published two treatises on the subject that are really 
nothing more than garbled versions of Milton's discourse. Putting 
aside questions of utility, we have in the Areopagitica one of the 

' Renewing, as birds do their feathers after moulting. 
- Macaulay. 
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noblest pieces of English prose our literature contains; **an intense 
love of liberty and truth glows through it, the majestic soul of Milton 
breathes such high thoughts as had not been uttered before" . ^ 

The only poetry written by Milton during the period of his political 
activity (from 1648 to 1660) is to be found in his Sonnets, To some 
of them we have already referred. There are eighteen in all. As 
Wordsworth writes in his Sonnet on the Sonnet, 

when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! 

Milton almost always employed the Italian model with four or five 
rimes, not the Elizabethan with seven, closed by a couplet. As our 
example of Milton*s use of the sonnet, let us take that 
on the Massacre in Piedmont, Milton wrote the '^**' Mnnets. 
despatches from Cromwell which led to the intervention of France, 
and were indirectly the means of ending the persecution of the Pro- 
testant Vaudois. 

Avenge, O Lord ! Thy slaughter'd saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipp'd stocks and stones. 
Forget not: in Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyr' d blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tymnt : ^ that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having leam'd Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.' 

The sonnets to Mr. I^wrence and to Cyriack Skinner show the 
more genial side of Milton's nature. 

In dealing with Milton's life it has been seen how he had always 
the idea of composing a great work. His conception of the poet's 
art was very high. He regarded the talent for poetry as "the 

^ Hallam. ^ xhe Pope. ' The papacy. 
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inspired gift of God", and as ha-ving power, "beside the office ol 
a great pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds 
The •• Para- of virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbation 
^seLost", of the mind, and set the affections in right tune; to 
greatest celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 

achievement, equipages of God's Almightiness, ... to sing 
victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs 
Milton's °^ J"^^ ^^^ pious nations". It is thus easy to under- 

conception of stand that he should choose a solemn and sacred 
t e poet 8 art. ^y^^j,^ ^)^^^ concerned and interested the whole of 

humanity. But he did not at first decide that his poem should be 
an epic, or that its subject should be taken from the Bible. 

At one time he seems to have leaned to a drama with one of the 
-^ . Arthurian legends for subject. In the Latin elegy on 

subject for the death of his friend Charles Diodati (1639), he 
his great writes of the themes then in his head, "shaping to 

song", all dealing with old British legendary history, 
and in a X^tin poem to Manso composed about the sam£ date he 
says: 

If I shall ever revoke into song the kings of our island, 

Arthur still from his lair in the sepulchre stirring to warfare, 

Or should I tell of the ring that •encompassed him, knights of his table, 

Great-souled heroes unmatched, and (O might the spirit but aid me) 

Shiver the Saxon phalanxes under the shock of the Britons ! 

But this and similar subjects lost their attraction for him when he 
came under the spell of one that he thought greater and higher, as 
he explains in the opening of the ninth book of Paradise Lost. Even 
when he had decided to take his stibject from the Bible, he did not, 
without difficulty, fix on the one most suitable for his purpose, and 
among his papers was found a list of nearly one hundred subjects, 
chiefly taken from the Old and New T-estaments. But the story of 
the Fall seems always to have attracted him most. There are four 
plans for a sacr«d tragedy; one has for title Paradise Losi, and 
another Adam Unparadised; but l«ter he threw aside that form 
for the epic*. He probably began the poem in 1658, he finished it 

^ An epic poem is an imaginative description of events that have taken 
place : the events may be real or fictitioas, but the main interest must 
centre round one hero. Aristotle d»clar^ that the story of an epic 
poem m ust be o n a great and noble theme, that it must be one in itself, 
and i^^gftfMMeveloped^^jttl^ beginning to end. In Homei^s Iliad, 
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in 1665. It was published in 1667 in ten books, finally arranged 
as twelve in the second edition (1674). 

The action of the poem fells into two main divisions: (i) the Fall 
of Man, with the causes and circumstances of it ; (2) the Results of 
the Fall, and the Promise of Redemption. The connection with 
these principal themes of the various, episodes — the war in Heaven, 
the Creatioa of the World and of Man, the temptation of Adam 
and £ve, and the expulsion firom Eden — is brought out in the £ol> 
lowing account. 

In the opening of the first book Milton sets forth his Th* fint 
purpose. ^00^- 

Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing heav'nly muse. .... 
..... I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my advent'rous song, 

while it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. ^ 

He then relates how Satan, at the head of a troop of rebellious 
angels, fought against God, and was driven with them out of heaven. 
We see them in hell, where Satan is "chained on the burning lake". 
From his words to his companion, we begin to learn his character : 

to be weak is miserable 
Doing or suffering : but of this be sure, 
To do ought good never will be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight.^ 



and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heav'h c5f hell, a hell of heav'n.' 



whose hero is Achilles, and in Vila's ^neid, whose hero is iEneas of 
Troy, the gods and goddesses are represented as occupying themselves 
with the fate of the mortals in the poem, sometimes siding with and 
sometimes against them. In the same way in Paradise Lost both 
mortals and immortals take part in the action ; the immortals are the 
Deity and good and bad angelsr - 

^ Lines i-i6. ^ Lines 156-9. * Lines 250-4. 
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Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heav'n.^ 

Satan reminds his companions of a rumour **rife in heaven" that 

a new world and a new kind of creature are to be created. He 

refers this rumour to the consideration of a council, and for their 

place of debate a company of spirits, led by Mammon, rears the 

palace of Pandsemonium. 

The second '^^^ second book opens with an account of the 

^ook. deliberations. Moloch counsels "open war"; Belial, 

who 

could make the worse appear 

The better reason, 

prefers the ills he knows of, and advises submission to their fate; 
Mammon suggests that they should seek 

Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, 

and by industry and work conquer the powers of nature and make 

of themselves a great nation. But Beelzebub's view is that they 

should find out this other world, 

the happy seat 
Of some new race called Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favour' d more 
Of Him who rules above.^ 

Against that new ** creation" perhaps "some advantageous act may 
be achieved " which * * would surpass common revenge ". Beelzebub's 
advice is adopted, Satan und.rtakes the difficult search after the new 
world, and having persuaded Sin and Death to open hell gates, 
passes through Chaos, and on the verge of Nature descries the 
"pendent world". 

The third book opens with a beautiful invocation to light, mark- 
Thc third ing the transition between Hell and Heaven. Then 
^°ok. follows a description of the council in heaven, at 

which it is decided to leave man free to choose good or evil. 

I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 

1 Lin«»c -iAri../* ■ s Lines 347-351. 
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Satan's journey to earth, in disguise as a "meaner angel", is then 
related. 
In the fourth book Satan reaches Eden, in the mood to say, 

Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good. 

Eden is finely described, that '* delicious paradise", The fourth 
where grew the tree of life, and also book. 

Our death, the tree of knowledge. . . . 
Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill. 

In the garden were 

Flow'rs of all hue and without thorn the rose, 

and among the living things which peopled it 

Two of far noblor shape, orect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all, 
And worthy seem'd: for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. ^ 

We hear the sweet converse of Adam and Eve, and delight in the 
picture of nature which the poet draws for a background : 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests. 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence ^as pleased : now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
llie starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveil'd her peeriess light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.' 

In Eve's speech to Adam we have a beautiful description of peaceful 
nature, and a suggestion of all that is meant by a wife's love for her 
husband. 

With thee conversing I forget all time ; 

All seasons and their change, all please alike: 

1 Lines 287 et seq. * Lines 598-608. 
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Sweet is the breatb of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delight&il land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, frm't, and flower, 
Glist'ring^ with dew-; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful ev'ning mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starrj train: 
But neither breath of morn when, she ascends 
Wilh charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ring with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering starlight, witiiout thee is sweet. ^ 

Very beautiful, too, is the " blissful bower" chosen by the ** sov'reign 
planter" for the repose of Adam and Eve. 

Thereof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the verdant wall ; each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamin 

Rear'd high their flourish'd heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic ; under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broider'd the ground, more coloiur'd than with stone 
Of costliest emblem : other creature here, 
Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none ; 
Sudi was their awe of man.* 

The angels who guard Eden are warned that an evil spirit has 
entered there, and finding Satan in the guise of a toad "squat at the 
ear of Eve" as she sleeps, they hale him before Gabriel. Questioned 
by him, Satan is minded to fight, but at a sign from Heaven flies. 

The fifth book tells how Eve awakes and relates her bad dream. 
Cheered by Adam, she joins him in a morning hymn to the Creator 
The fifth — a fine outburst of lyric poetry. Raphael is sent to 

book. warn Adam of coming evil, and, r^ching Paradise, 

begins his story of the angels' rebellion, dwelling on the resistance 

^ Lines 638-655. ^ Lines 692-705. 
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of Abdiel to Satan's persuasions;. In the description of Abdkl we 
may not improperly see a reference to Milton's own position and 
character. 

Among the £aithless» faithful only he : 

Among innumerable false, immoved. 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To swenne from trutb, or change h^ constant mind, 

Though single.^ 

In the sixth book Raphael continues his narrative and describes 
the war in heaven. Milton is never so successful in describing 
heaven as in portrapng hell ; but the poetry is swift The sixth 
and strong, and the march, of God's "bright legions", book, 
their meeting with the "banded powers of Satan", and Satan's 
combats with Abdiel and Michael, are told with much animation. 

In the seventh book, which opens with an invocation to the Muse 
to govern the latter half of the poet's song, the angel Raphael 
tells the story of the Creation. First, he says, " The Th« seventh 
mountains huge appear", and book. 

their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds ; 

the rivers flow through the valleys^ 

If steep, with torrent rapture, if through plain. 
Soft-ebbing; 

the bare earth 

Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green ; 

and the flowers of varied hue 

made gay 
Her bosom smelling sweet ; 

and, lastly 

Rose, as in dance, the stately trees. 

Then the fish "glide under the green wave", and the birds float in 
the air; wild beasts rise "in forest wild", and cattle "in the fields 
and meadows green"; and when all is finished and perfect, Man is 
created. 

1 Lines 897-903. 
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The eighth Ii^ the eighth book Raphael and Adam continue 

'^ook. their discourse. Adam is admonished not to seek for 

knowledge of heaven : 

heav'n is for thee too high 
To know what passes there ; be lowly wise : 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being ; 
Dream not of other worlds : ^ 

but to take warning from the &te of Satan and his followers, who 

sought to know too much, who 

reason'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery, 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame, 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.' 

The human mind should learn 

That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom.' 

When Raphael's account of the creation is finished, Adam, in his 
turn, relates his experiences since life was given him, and describes 
in tender verse his first meeting with Eve. Advising him to love 
God best, Raphael returns to Heaven. 

The ninth book opens with some lines in which the poet again 
glorifies his theme, and the muse who inspires him. It contains 
The ninth the catastrophe of the poem. Satan having again 
book. entered the garden, now in the guise of a serpent, 

tempts Eve to sin. She falls, and out of love to her, Adam resolves 
to share her guilt and punishment. Milton incidentally expresses 
his views on the place of women in the scheme of the world : 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote.* 

Satan's pleasure in the beauty of Eve, 

She fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods, 

1 Lines 172-5. « Book ii. 558-565. » Lines 191-4. * Lines 232^. 
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and in that of Eden, is finely described : 

As one ^ho long in populous city pent 
Where houses thick and sewers amnoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. ^ 

The effect on Adam of Eve's confession shows his sense of the 
greatness of her sin ; for he 

Astonied stood, and blank, while horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax' d; 
From his slack hand the garland wreath' d for Eve 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roses shed.^ 

• 

But he joins deliberately in her trespass, only to suffer keen remorse 
when conscience awakes and shows him the depths of his guilt. 
Adam's one desire now is to hide from the light : he cries out : 

Cover me, ye pines ! 
Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs 
Hide me. 

Into the thickest wood they go and sit down to weep. 

The last three books deal with the result to mankind The last 
of ** man's first disobedience". The guardian angels three books, 
leave paradise, Sin and Death enter the world, and Adam prajrs for 
death as an end to his woes. 

How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible 1 how glad would lay me down 
As in my mother's lap. 

The pair repent, willing enough that the curse should fall on them, 
and anxious to do what lies in their power to prevent its falling on 
the race ; the Son of God intercedes for them ; the Almighty accepts 
His intercession, but declares that Paradise must be no longer their 
home. He sends Michael to dispossess them, who gives them good 
counsel, bidding Adam 

1 Lines 445-451. ' Lines 890-3. 
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Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv'st 
Live well, how long or short permit to Heav'n. 

He shows them as in a vision all that is to happen to man in 
succeeding ages, and reveals how in the life and death of Christ the 
promise of final victory over Sin should be fulfilled. Greatly com- 
forted, our first parents foHow the shining archangel out of Paradise. 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wiped them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Theic place of rest, and providence theiz guide. 

Paradise Lost is, according to Prof. Masson, "a poetical represen- 
tation on the authority of hints from the book of Genesis and other 
Milton's pofts of the Bible of the historical connection between 

treatment of our created world and the universe of pre-human ex- 
his theme. istence"^. Underlying this narrative is the thought 
of a struggle between good and evil ever going forward in the world. 
As in Shakespeare's tragedies, man suffers for his own evil doing, 
and the terrible lesson is taught that others also sufifer for his crime. 
The poem, however, lacks human interest; indeed, Satan, whose 
proud, indomitable spirit has many traits of Milton himself, is niore 
human than either Adam or Eve. 

Adam possesses reason and judgment, but is easily influenced even 
to evil by the woman he loves ; the woman, led by curiosity and love 
Characters of change, easily listens to evil counsellors, and desires, 
of Adam when she has fallen, that her companion shall not 

remain spotless. The man is intellectual, thirsting 
for knowledge ; the woman tender, rejoicing in all that is materially 
beautiful, seeking to know in the hope that knowledge will bring 
her new and pleasurable sensations. It is through love of Eve that 
Adam sins : his great love puts him completely- in her power ; yet it 
would appear that he, rather than she, sinned with his eyes open, 
defying reason, not overmastered by temptation, for in the scene of 
mutual accusation that follows the consciousness of their crime, he 
says: 

^ Critics have been at much pains to point to sources from which 
Milton took his subject. His possible debt to Caedmon has been 
referred to (Cf vol. i. p. 27). He may have taken hints from Andre- 
ino's L'Adamo, a sacred drama he probably saw in Italy, and from 
Vondel's Lucifer, also a drama. But Milton's reading was remarkably 
wide, and he dealt with a tale that had been told over and over again in 
many forms. It is not therefore necessary to attach great importance 
to its origin. 
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I, 
Who might have lived and 'joy'd immortal bliss, 
Yet willingly chose rather death with thee. 

The great character, the central figure of the poem, cfaasmcter 
is Satan. He is described as handsome in person, and ®^ Satan, 
of surpassing intellect 

He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r: his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness ; nor appear 'd 
Less than Archangel ruin'd, and the excess 

Of glory obscur'd 

his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge.^ 



Who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this inteHectnal being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 
To perish rather, swallow'd up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion?^ 

At first some elements of good are mingled with his evil thoughts 
and purposes ; it is as if something of the celestial light, in which he 
had once lived, still clung about him. But when pride, ambition, 
desire of revenge and of power lead him to choose evil for his good, 
when he finds pleasure in destropng even those Who have in no way 
harmed him, his moral degradation becomes complete, and we are 
prepared for what happens when, having informed his companions of 
his success, he expects 

Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear, when contrary he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss, the soimd 
Of public scorn; he wonder 'd, but not long 
Had leisure, "wondering at himself now more : 
His visage drawn he feh too sharp and spare, 
His arms clung to his ribs ; his legs entwining 

1 Book i., lines 589 tt seg. * Book ii., lines 146-151. 
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Each other, till supplanted down he fell 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone. ^ 

In describing Satan Milton is at his best. In that character the 
poet has marked "the intense selfishness, the alcohol of egotism, 
which would rather reign in hell than serve in heaven", and has 
thrown around it " a singularity of daring, a grandeur of sufferance, 
and a ruined splendour, which constitute the very height of poetic 
sublimity".^ 

It is well to note that Milton's fallen angels are alwa3rs dignified, 
and that the poet places in their mouths some of the lines that reveal 
his philosophy of life, and his conception of right conduct. 

Milton's love of all that was beautiful in nature, and in art, is 
clearly seen throughout. As we pointed out above, he describes 
Milton's nature as a scholar rather than as a man whose 

of natural emotions are directly affected by her. Dryden says 
scenery. that Milton saw nature through the spectacles of books, 

but nevertheless he saw more than Dryden' saw. The landscapes 
in V Allegro and // Penseroso^ and the description of the Creation, are 
surely spontaneous. His literary epithets, inaccurate as they often 
are in their application to flowers, make a mosaic of beautiful words, 
and recall phrases of the classical poets of Greece and Rome. After 
he became blind he probably mingled together what he had seen 
and what he had only read ; but in all his poems there are innumer- 
able instances of his love of form and colour.' 

The vast stores of knowledge laid up in Milton's mind are dis- 
played in the poem. Prof. Masson notes the abun- 
dance and exactness of geographical and astronomical 
reference and allusion, as well as Milton's acquaintance alike with 
universal history and with all that was best in Greek and Latin 
literature, in the mediaeval latinists, in the Italian poets, in Spenser 
and Shakespeare. 

The poem is written in magnificent blank verse. So well did 
Milton understand the wielding of that instrument that Tennyson 
The versifi- wrote of him as the ** mighty-mouth 'd inventor of 
cation of the harmonies'*, the "organ-voice of England". Milton, 
poem. .^ must be remembered, was the first to use blank 

verse for a long, sustained non-dramatic poem. He gave the measure 

^ Book X. , lines 505-514. ' Coleridge. 

3 Cf. Paradise Lost, book v. 277-285. 
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great variety, frequently employing the extra unaccented syllable at 
the end of the line, varying the pause with consummate artiBce,^ 
and often using resolved feet instead of the ordinary iambics. Here 
is a line composed almost entirely of spondees : 

Rocks, caves,— lakes, fens, — bogs, dens, — and shapes of death. 

What could be more melodious than 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

or 

Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream? 

He built up the paragraphs of his verse w^ith the greatest care and 
with most harmonious effect. To illustrate the building of the verse- 
paragraph, and the magnificent sonority and melodiousness of Mil- 
ton's blank verse, we may take the following : — 

Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 

Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear'd 

His mighty standard : that proud honour claim'd 

Azazel as his right, a cherub tall ; 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl'd 

Th' imperial ensign, which, full high advanc'd, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblaz'd. 

Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 

At which the universal host upsent 

A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

With orient colours waving: with them -rose 

A forest huge of spears; and thronging helms 

Appear'd, and serried shields in thick array 

Of depth immeasurable : anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as rais'd 

To highth of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle ; and instead of rage 

Deliberate valour breath'd, firm, and unn^ov'd 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.' 

^ Milton most often places it after the third foot. 
^Paradise Lost, book i. 531-5 SS- 
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Milton's love and knowledge of the classics colour all his writings. 
Words, figures, phrases, even the syntax, are often taken directly from 
Milton's Latin and Greek. His delight in "muster-rolls of 

style. names" may also be traced to his classical learning. 

They are "charmed names", and, apart from the musical sound of 
them, are links ** in a long chain of associated ideas ".^ Of his style 
generally, we may say with Matthew Arnold that 

Milton has always the sure, strong touch of the master. His power, 
both of diction and of rhythm, is unsurpassable, and it is characterised 
by being always present — not depending on an access of emotion, not 
intermittent, but like the grace of Raphael, working in its possessor as 
a constant gift of nature; ... he is our great artist in style, our 
one first-rate master in the grand style. He is as truly a master in this 
style as the great Greeks are, or Viigil, or Dante. 

The universal contents of the poem are well summed up by Pro- 
fessor Masson, Milton's modem biographer and critic, in the follow- 
ing terms J — 

In whatever respect the poem was examined, it answered the test of 
the superlative : was it the conduct of the story ; was it the sustained 
elevation of the style and the perfect texture and finish of the wording ; 
was it the music of the verse, varying from the roar of the hurricane 
and the tramp of bannered hosts to the charm of bees and birds; was it 
the plenitude of gem-like phrases and of passages memorable individu- 
ally and sure to be quoted for ever ; was it wealth of maxim and weight 
of thought ; was it the incessant suggestion of subjects for other forms 
of art, whether of single figures and statuesque momenis for the sculptor, 
or of groups, incidents, and landscapes for the painter. 

Coleridge declared that **no one can rise from the perusal of this 
immortal poem without a deep sense of the grandeur and purity of 
Milton's soul. . . He was, as every truly great poet has ever been, 
a good man." 

But the real greatness of Milton's poem was at £rst only recognized 
Recognition ^Y ^ ^^^' '^^ popular poet of the time was Cowley, 
of the a very inferior versifier, and now only remembered for 

n Paradise ^^ prose essays. A third edition of Paradise Lost 
Lo»t". appeared in 1678, and the fourth was brought out by 

Jacob Tonson, the fiemious bookseller of the day, in 1^8. Under 
the -portrait placed in this edition Diyden wrote the well-known 
lines : — 



^ Cf. Macaulay's Essay on Milton. 
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Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last ; 
The force of Nature could no farther go ; 
To make a third she joined the former two. 

It was Dryden too who said, when he first read Paradise Losty 
this man cuts us all out, and the ancients too ". In 1 712 Addison 
wrote a series of critical papers on Paradise Lost in the Spectator, 
and from that time down to our own day editions and criticisms too 
numerous to ^jecify have appeared. 

As a poem and a work of art Paradise Regained falls below Para- 
dise Lost, and no importance need be attached to the statement that 
Milton preferred it to the earlier work. Its subject is «i Paradise 
the Temptation of Christ in the wilderness. Regained.'* 

I, who erewhile the happy garden sung, 
By one man's disobedience lost, now sing 
Recover' d Paradise to all mankind, 
By one man's firm obedience fully tried 
Through all temptation, and the tempter foil'd 
In all his wiles, defeated, and repulsed. 
And Eden raised in the waste wilderness. 

The four books of the poem are in great part taken up by dis- 
cussions between Satan and our Saviour in which Satan brings to 
bear all the force of intellectual argument, and of appeals to the 
senses, to ambition, and to the human shrinking from pain. By 
emphasising the severity of the temptations, the poet heightens the 
contrast between the triumph of the ** greater Man"* who restores 
lost humanity, and the fall of the man whose disobedience "brought 
death into the world and all our woe ". 

In the first book we have the description of Christ in the 
wilderness: 

Full forty days he pass'd, whether on hill 

Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night 

Under the covert of some ancient oak Book I. 

Or cedar, to defend him from the dew. 

Or harbour'd in one eave, is not reveal'd ; 

Nor tasted human food, nor hunger felt 

^ Paradise Lost, i. 4. 
(H407) L 
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Till those days ended ; hunger'd then at last 
Among wild beasts : they at his sight grew mild, 
Nor sleeping Him nor waking harm'd ; His walk 
The fiery serpent fled and noxious worm, 
The lion and fierce tiger glared aloof.^ 

Then the tempter appears in guise of 

an 2ig6d man in rural weeds, 
Following, as seemed, in quest of some stray ewe, 
Or wither'd sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day. when winds blow keen, 
To warm him wet retum'd from field at eve.* 

The first temptation, 

But if Thou be the Son of God, command 

That out of these hard stones be made Thee bread, 

is offered to Christ and resisted. 

The second book shows us Christ still in the wilderness, and still 
hungry: His dreams are of temperate repasts. He wakes and finds 
Himself in utter solitude as before. 

cottage, herd, or sheep-cote none He saw, 
Book II. Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove. 

With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud.' 

Again Satan appears and tempts Him with 

A table richly spread, in regal mode. 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 

And savour.* 

Next money, which 

brings honour, friends, conquest, and realms* 

is offered Him, for 

if at great things Thou wouldst arrive, 
Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap. 
Not difficult, if thou hearken to me; 
Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand ; 
They whom I favour thrive in wealth amain, 
While virtue, valouTr wisdom, sit in want. 



1 Lines 303-313. * Lines 314-318. 

> Lines 288-39a * Lines 340 rf i«/. 
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This also Christ rejects. Riches he says are 

the toil of fools, 
The wise man's cumbrance, if not snare ; more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise. 

Neither does He seek the crown riches would bring Him, for 

a crown, 

Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights. ^ 

In the third book the tempter shows Jesus the Eastern Empires,^ 
and in the fourth the Western Empires. Here are introduced the 
fine descriptions of Rome and Athens:^ in this book, too, are the 
wise lines on reading. 

Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not Books III. 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, *°" *"* 
(And what he brings what needs he elsewhere seek?) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep-versed in books, and shallow in himself. 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gath'ring pebbles on the shore.* 

The diction of the poem is curiously simple and unomamented: 
in the first three books there is not a single simile. Dr. Johnson, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge gave the poem the highest praise, and 
Lamb preferred it to the Paradise Lost. 

Samson AgonisteS) ' the only poem besides Comus in which Milton 
attempted dramatic writing, is a tragedy on the Greek model. 
There is a chorus, as in the Greek plays, and no <<samson 
printed division into acts and scenes, but the drama, Agonistes." 
like a Greek tragedy, falls into ** episodes". 

Milton pre&ced the poem by a short disquisition "of that sort of 
dramatic poem called tragedy ", in the course of which he states that 
Samson was "never intended" for the stage, and deeming it needful 
to give a reason for using a form hated by the Puritans, says that 
"tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath ever been held the 

* Lines 422-465. ^ Lines 251 et seq, 

> Lines 25-108 ; 236*284. * Lines 322-330. 

*.The Agonisiai were contenders in the public games of Greece. 
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gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other poems ". The 
metre employed is blank verse, except in the choruses and the 
lyrical pass^es of Samson's soliloquies. The chorus measures are 
also unrimed verse, but the lines vary in length from two syllables 
to six. There are occasional rimes, and anapaests and dactyls instead 
of iambi. 

The subject is the revenge and death of Samson as told in the 
book of Judges. The drama represents the last day of Samson's life, 
when, blind, a prisoner of the Philistines, made to labour as in a com- 
mon workhouse, he is permitted on a public holiciay to go forth (his 
ankles fettered) into the open space in front of his prison. There he 
bewails his fete : 

But chief of all; 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain 1 



Light the prime work of God to me's extinct.^ 

In his misery and dejection he is visited by his friends and country- 
men, who form the chorus, and by his fether, Manoa, who tells him 
that 

This day the Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 
Great pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon, as their god, who hath deliver'd 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands. 

In the talk between hiher and son, Samson lays bare the anguish 
of his soul, acknowledges the justice of his punishment, and his con- 
fidence in the power of the God of Abraham to overthrow Dagon. 

Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 
And with confusion blank his worshippers. 

In this fifame of mind Samson pa]^ scant heed to Manoa's deter- 
mination to obtain his son's ransom. 

The episode of Dalila follows; she comes "bedeck'd, ornate, 
and gay", owning her weakness and offence, yet mnlniig her love 
for Samson her excuse, to which he makes reply, "All wickedness 
is weakness". For Samson is no longer the slave of his passion.: he 
is now triumphant over the wiles and treachery of Dalila, and her 

^ Lines 66 it seq. 
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presence at this juncture heightens the nobility of Samson's character. 
He treats with scorn her offer to intercede for his release. 

Harapha, the giant of Gath, who also visits Samson, serves a like 
purpose. He is a tyrant and a coward, and his brute force and vain 
boasting (he is a "tongue-doughty" giant) offer a striking contrast 
to Samson's high moral cours^e and his &ith in God. Samson 
boldly answers Harapha's taunts, and quells his coward spirit. 
Stung by Samson's replies and fearing his growing strength, Harapha 
departs, to seek revenge by persuading the Philistines to send for 
Samson to make sport for them. The chorus meanwhile counsel 

patience, for 

sight bereaved 
May chance to number thee with those 
Whom patience finally must crown. 

The introduction of Dalila and Harapha has prepared the reader 
for the final triumph of Samson over his enemies, which is presaged 
in his words to the chorus when he consents to follow the messenger 
who bids him ** come and play before them at their feast " : 

If there be aught of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 

Manoa, having heard what is in progress, comes again, to enquire what 
likelihood there is of Samson's obtaining his release. As he talks 
with the chorus, a great noise is heard, and ere long a messenger 
arrives with news of the final catastrophe. 

The edifice where all were met to see him, 
Upon thdr heads and on his own he puU'd. 

" Death", Manoa says, '* to Kfe is crown or shame," and Samson has 
died well. 

Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samsoo, and heroically hath finished 

A life heroic, on his enemies 

Fully revenged. 

So the drama ends in peace 

And calm of mind, all passion spent. 

But the chief interest of the poem lies in its close relationship to 
Milton's life. Milton was blind, and had been married to an 
unsympathetic royalist wife (a daughter of the Philistines). Miiton 
lived to see the cause he had at heart dead and discre^ted, ar 
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we may in Samson's utteiances see the poet's own thoogfats. Many 
are the references to fak own career and the English nation's sorrows. 
Here is Milton's view of the Restoration — 

But what more oft in nations grown corrupt. 
And by their vices brought to servitude. 
Ihan to love bondage more than liberty. 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty.^ 

A little later Samson says: 

my thoughts portend. 
That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light* 
Nor the other light of life continue long. 
But yield to double darkness nigh at hand : 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop. 
My hopes all flat ; Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of hersdf. 
My race of glory run, and race of sham^ 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest' 



Nor am I in the list of them that hope ; 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remedOess.' 

What pathos is added to the words if we apply them to Milton him- 
self 1 The poem is the last, and in some ways the most intense out- 
pouring of Milton's great soul. 

Hallam remarks truly that '* an air of uncommon grandeur prevails 
throughout; . . . the religious solemnity of Milton's own 
temperament, as well as the nature of the subject, have given a sort 
of breadth, an unbroken severity, to the whole drama ". 

Milton has sometimes been called the last of the 
Elizabethans: but the truth is that he touched both that 
age and the next; his work shows signs of the spon- 
taneity and love of beauty found in the Elizabethan 
poems, and of the greater care for artistic form and 
proportion of parts that was to render notable the verse 
of the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 

[The best one-volume edition of Milton is the Globe edition (Mac- 
millan). For biography Mark Pattison's Li/e (English Men of 
Letters Series) is recommended. Prof. Masson's Life and Times of 
Milton is the chief modem authority.] 



1 Lines 268-271. * Lines S90-598- ' Lines 647-8. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE DRAMA OF THE RESTORATION. 

In dealing with Ben Jonson and his contemporaries, 
we indicated the cause and. manner of the decline of the 
English drama after Shakespeare. In the The tone of 
latter half of the seventeenth century it fell Sfder thl* 

still lower. Uter Stuorta 

After 1642 the power of the Puritans began to make 
itself felt, the theatres were gradually closed, and by 1648 
all theatrical performances were at an end. 
The Puritans believed it possible to force 
men to be religious and moral by law. Such a course is 
seldom successful; a man's sense of religion and morality 
must come from within, and the general result of any 
attempt from without is to make men hypocrites. One 
of the results of the restraint of the Puritan rule was the 
license and want of morality of the period following the 
accession of Charles II., a reaction that showed itself 
chiefly in the life of the court, and in the work of the 
dramatists. 

When the theatres reopened in 1660, the dramatist 
was no longer, as had been often the case under Eliza- 
beth, also an actor and theatrical proprietor; The drama- 
his was a distinct calling. Yet the playwright ****■• 
often held a post under government, like Congreve; or, 
like Vanbrugh, who was an architect, followed, in 
addition, a totally different profession. Another impor- 
tant change was also effected at the Restora- ^ 

> _^ 1 1 J Actresses. 

tion: women s parts were no longer played 
by boys. French actresses had been seen on our stage 
as early as 1629, and after 1660 Englishwomen began to 
make the stage a profession. 

The dramatists were influenced by, and wrote to 
please, the court. National aspiration, one of ^j 

the elements that rendered the Elizabethan 
drama so great, had died away; high ideals were out o^ 
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fashion; the playwright held virtue up to ridicule, and 
made vice attractive. Comedy was preferred to tragedy. 
The comedies reflect the fashionable life of the period; 
they are brilliant in style, and sparkle with wit, but are 
no longer romantic or tender. The model was no longer 
Shakespeare, but the great French writer Moiifere. Tra- 
gedies were mostly of the heroical order, the 
rage les. outcome in some degree of the French heroical 
romances which, either in the original or in translations, 
formed the chief reading for pleasure of English ladies 
and gentlemen during the seventeenth century and the 
early years of the eighteenth. Of such plays Dryden 
was the most successful writer, but his achievements in 
dramatic literature will be more properly dealt with in 
relating his career. 

Thomas Otway was bom in 1652, and was educated 

at Winchester and Oxford. Left totally unprovided for at 

his father's death, he became an actor, but, as 

^*^' Dr. Johnson says, was "unable to gain any 

reputation on the stage". He got into the society of 
dissipated men of fashion, and died a miserable death in 
1685. 

He wrote two plays in blank verse that take a high 
place in English dramatic literature. In 1680 he pro- 

The duced The Orphan, a domestic tragedy of 

"Orphan", middlc-class life. In nearly every tragedy 
composed before The Orphan the characters were princes 
and nobles. The theme is the love of two brothers for 
the heroine, Monimia, a very pathetic character. 

Venice Preserved (1682) is Otway*s greatest achievement. It is a 
gloomy tragedy, relieved, however, by tender love scenes. Jaffier, a 
•* Venice Venetian gentleman of no fortune, is married to Belvi- 

Preserved." jgra, daughter of Priuli, a senator. Priuli had not 
looked favourably on the marriage, and when the play opens, three 
years after the wedding, Priuli is reftising assistance to Jaffier, now 
totally destitute. Jaffier*s friend Pierre, discontented with society and 
his own fortunes, has joined in a conspiracy for killing the senators 
and burnii^ Venice. He works on the despairing Jaffier and draws 
him into the plot. Belvidera, meanwhile, knowing nothing of these 
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evil designs and making her husband's misfortunes her own, never 
wavers for an instant in her love and devotion to him. 

Oh, I will love thee, even in madness love thee. 

Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 

I 'd find some intervals, when my poor heart 

Should 'swage itself, and be let loose to thine. 

Though the bare earth be all our resting-place, 

Its roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 

I '11 make this arm a pillow for thy head ; 

And as thou sighing liest, and swelled with sorrow. 

Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 

Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; 

Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 

At length she observes the strangeness of Jaffier's behaviour, and 
implores him to tell her its meaning. Jaffier confesses, and under- 
Belvidera's influence, reveals the plot to the duke and senate, 
demanding and receiving a full pardon for himself as the price of 
his treachery. Pierre reviles him, and Jaffier, seized with remorse, 
is on the point of killing both Belvidera and himself when again his 
love for his wife masters his more honourable feeling. In the end, 
however, he joins Pierre on the scaffold, and at his request stabs him 
to save him from a felon's death, and afterwards puts an end to his 
own life. Belvidera goes mad and dies also. Priuli is left to repent 
his harshness, and bids all cruel fathers dread his fate. 

The characters of Jaffier and Belvidera offer a fine opportunity to 
the actor. The language is simple and natural throughout. Haz- 
litt notes in the play 

the awful suspense of the situations ; the conflict of duties and passions ; 
the intimate bonds that unite the characters together and that are 
violently rent asimder like the parting of soul and body; the solemn 
march of the tragical events to the fatal catastrophe that winds up 
and closes over all. 

Sir George Etherege (i636?-i69i) is sometimes 
considered the inventor of modem English comedy. In 
his best play, The Man of Mode (1676), he _, 
introduced to our stage, in the person of Sir *"*^*' 
Fopling Flutter, the fop, who learned his fine ways at 
Paris, and whose god is his mirror. Ever since Etherege's 
day, the empty-headed man of fashion has played a large 
part on our comic stage. 
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William Wycherlcy was bom in 1640, just on the 

eve of the civil war, and spent several years of his boy- 

hood in France, whence he returned, as 

y^ *'®y- Macaulay puts it, "a fine gentleman and a 
Papist". His chief plays, TAe Country Wife (written 1672) 
and The Plain Dealer (produced 1687), are coarse and 
immoral, and only belong to literature through the wit of 
their dialogue. About 1709 Wycherley became intimate 
with Pope, introduced him to town life, and invited the 
youthful poet's criticism of his writings. He died in 

George Farquhar (1678-1707) wrote one play that 
Far uhar ^ almost the best thing of its kind which this 
arqu ar. pe^JQ^j produced. The Beauct^ Stratagem was 
acted in 1707. 

Two beaux, ^ Aim well and Archer, having squandered all their 
money, determine to repair their fallen fortunes by marrying rich 
"The Beaux' heiresses. The better to carry out their plan, they 
Stratagem", arrange to play master and servant by turns. When 
the play opens, they have just reached Lichfield, and go to an inn kept 
by one Boni^ice, this time Aimwell being master, and Archer man. 
From the innkeeper they leam that there lives in the neighbourhood 
Lady Bountiful, a rich widow, "one of the best of women", who 
lays out a half of her income ** in charitable uses for the good of her 
neighbours", and cures them when they are sick. She has a daughter 
unmarried and a son lately wedded to "a fine lady from London". 
Aimwell sees the heiress Dorinda first at church, but to get invited 
to her house is no easy matter. He plays on Lady Bountiful's love 
for doctoring, and when passing her gates, sends Archer as his servant 
to say that his master is suddenly taken with a fit. Dorinda &lls in 
love with Aimwell, who passes himself ofif for his elder brother, a rich 
lord, and fiirther, rescues Lady Bountifiil and her daughter from an 
attack of highwaymen. When he repents his deceit and is on the 
point of confessing that all is false about him except his love for 
Dorinda, news is brought of his brother's decease. He thus succeeds 
to a title and a fortune, and consoles Archer with the gift of Dprinda's 
portion. 



^ Fine gentlemen. 
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Tfefere is a sufficiently diverting underplot among the servants and 
highwaymen. The whole is ^1 of gaiety and high spirits, and the 
incidents have been repeated times out of number in the comedies 
written since Farquhar's day. I.ady Bountiful has become a synonym 
for a rich charitable lady, and Boniface for an innkeeper. 

One play of Sir John Vanbrugh (i666?-i726) is 
worth remembering for its humour, and because it was 
imitated later by Sheridan. The Relapse was 
played in 1697. The first scene is in bad *° ^^ ' 
blank verse, the rest is most excellent prose dialogue. 
The, characters of Lord Foppington, one of Colley 
Gibber's favourite parts, Tom Fashion, Miss Hoyden, and 
her father, Sir Tunbelly Clumsey, ai'e most diverting. 
Sheridan based his Trip to Scarborough on it. Another 
play equally amusing and with capital rattling dialogue is 
the Confederacy (1703). 

But the greatest of the Restoration group of comic 
dramatists was unmistakably William Congreve 
(1670-17 29), although his plays have the pre- 
vailing faults of immorality and coarseness. onK^eve. 

Born in England, he was educated at Kilkenny School, 
Ireland, where Swift was his schoolfellow, and afterwards 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He then came to London 
and began writing for the stage. His earliest effort, the 
Old Bachelor^ a comedy, was produced in 1693, when he 
was twenty-three. It was seen in manuscript by Dryden, 
who declared it to be the best first play he had ever read. 
Other comedies were the Double Dealer (1694), Love for 
Love (1695), ^"^ t^6 ^^y ^f ^^ World (1700). In all, 
the dialogue is brilliant and witty, and in addition the 
characters are well drawn and the plots well constructed. 
The following scene ^ is a good example of Congreve's 
manner. Fainall and Mirabell are discussing the " fine 
lady" Mrs. Millamant, with whom Mirabell is in love. 

FainaiL You do her wrong; for, to give her her due, she has 
wit. 

1 The Way of the World, Act i. Scene 2. 
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Mirabell. She has beauty enough to make any man think so; 
and complaisance enough not to contradict him who shall tell her so. 

Fadn. For a passionate lover, methinks you are a man somewhat 
too discerning in the feilings of your mistress. 

Mir, And for a discerning man, somewhat too passionate a lover ; 
for I like her with all her faults ; nay, like her for her faults. Her 
follies are so natural, or so artful, that they become her ; and those 
affectations which in another woman would be odious, serve but to 
make her more agreeable. I'll tell thee, Fainall, she once used me 
with that insolence, that in revenge I took her to pieces ; sifted her, 
and separated her failings : I studied 'em, and got 'em by rote. The 
catalogue was so large, that I was not without hopes one day or 
other to hate her heartily : to which end I so used myself to think 
of 'em, that at length, contrary to my design and expectation, they 
gave me every hour less and less disturbance; till in a few days it 
became habitual to me to remember 'em without being displeased. 
They are now grown as familiar to me as my own frailties ; and in 
all probability, in a little tune longer, I shall like 'em as well. 

Fain, Marry her, marry her ; be half as well acquainted with her 
charms, as you are with her defects, and, my life on't, you are your 
own man again. 

Mir, Say you so? 

Fain. Ay, ay, I have experience. 

Congreve wrote one tragedy, the Mourning Bride 
(1697), in blank verse. It was scarcely a successful 
effort, though certain passages in it have been ex- 
travagantly praised. The first line, 

Music hath charms to soothe the savs^e breast, 

is often quoted. 

CoUey Cibbcr (1671-1757) was both dramatist and 
actor. His plays, however, are without literary merit, 
and his most important contribution to lit- 
erature is his autobiography. It is a valuable 
contemporary document for the history of the English 
stage during the seventeenth century and the early years 
of the eighteenth. 

There were, however, people who looked with horror 
and disgust on the indecency and coarseness of the plays 
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of the period. In 1698 Jeremy Collier, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, published his Short View of 
the Profaneness and Immorality of the English Stage, It / 
had strong effect, and Dryden professed himself con-/ 
vinced by it. The prevailing style of play jerem>r 
had never been popular with the whole na- attaik^on 
tion, and in the next century we shall see the stage, 
how comedy, while keeping some of the wit and intrigue 
introduced into it by the seventeenth-century dramatists, 
grew sentimental in character and became purified of its 
grossness. 

It must be understood that we have only naifaed here 
the chief of the Restoration dramatists; and that although 
their work, especially in ^comedy, where it ^^^ \^x>or- 
was greatest, deserves blame for the faults tance of the 
described above, none the less our drama ^SnaSsts^in 
owes to those writers the polished and witty English 
dialogue which superseded the exaggerated * *™ "^*' 
language and boisterous humour of earlier comedies. 
They were the chief means of introducing into England 
the French standards of style, which greatly helped to 
change the character of English prose. In a history of 
literature such productions cannot be passed over in 
silence. 

They are valuable, as CoUey Gibber says, " to discover 
the manners and behaviour of several ages, and how 
they altered For plays are exactly like portraits drawn 
in the garb and fashion of the time when painted, . . . 
and in several fashions of behaviour and conversation, 
there is as much mutability as in that of clothes." And 
they have interest as the originals of forms with which 
we have become familiar. 



[Macaulay's essay on the Restoration Dramatists should be read. 
Tlacfceray has something to say of Congreve in his Lectures on the 
English Humourists, Lives of Otway and Congreve will be found 
in Johnson's Lives of the Poets,} 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY WRITERS bN RELIGIOH 

John Bunyan and Jeremy Taylor, 

In sharp contrast with the frivolity and carelessness of 
the court and the nobles, a strain of seriousness ran 
Serious through the middle classes of the nation dur- 

thoughtin ing the whole of the seventeenth century. 
teen't5r*°" The representative of their feelings and views 
century. ^f ijfg jg Bunyan. His great book, the Pil- 

grMs Progress, expressed the spirit of Puritan England. 

John Bunyan was born at Elstow, a village near 
Bedford, in 1628. His father was a tinker, described by 
Bunvan. ^is son " as an honest poor labouring man, 
Birth. who, like Adam unparadised, had all the world 

to get his bread in, and was very careful to maintain his 
family". The boy was sent to the Bedford Grammar 
School, where he learned "both to read 
and write; the which I also attained accord- 
ing to the rate of other poor men's children". On leav- 
ing school he worked at his father's trade. 

In 1645 he became a soldier and took part in the 
Becomes a ^ivil Strife then raging in the land. In 
soldier. Groce Abounding he refers to that period of 

his life thus: — 

When I was a soldier, I, with others, were drawn out to go to 
such a place to besiege it ; and when I was just ready to igo, one of 
the company desired to go in my room ; to which, when I had con- 
sented, he took my place; and coming to the siege, als he sto<)d 
sentinel, he was shot into the head with a musket bullet, and died. 

On which side he fought, it is difficult from the evidence 
that remains to decide, but it is more likely that he was 
in the Parliamentary army than in the Royalist. Soon, 
however, he returned home, and took to himself a wife, 
as he tells us 
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whose father was counted godly. This woman and I, though we 
came together as poor as poor might be (not having so much house- 
hold stuff as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both), yet this she had for 
her part, the Plain MafCs Pathway to ffeaveu, and the Practice 
of Piety, which her father had left her when he died. «^. 
In these two books I would sometimes read with her, 
wherein I also found some things that were somewhat pleasing to 
me. . . . These books, though they did not reach my heart, did 
b^et within me some desires to religion." 

Even in boyhood Bunyan was morbidly conscious of 
his faults, and regarded himself as a sinner. The Bible 
was probably his chief reading. He had Religious 
constant dreams (due doubtless to his vivid thoughts of 
imagination and to the prevalent doctrines ^s youth, 
concerning heaven and hell) about the terrible fate which 
would be his after death, if he persisted in being sinful 
during life. 

From studying the Bible, and talking with men and 
women who were deeply impressed with the truths of 
religion contained in it, Bunyan became gradually more 
conscious of his own shortcomings and sinfulness, and 
his life became a struggle against evil. He was filled 
with an ardent desire to live righteously so that his soul 
might be saved. How was it to be accom- Religious 
plished? One day a vision came to him. doubts and 
He thought he saw a high mountain, and on ^**"' 
the sunny side of it some poor women of Bedford, who had 
often talked to him of religious matters, were refreshing 
themselves in the sunshine, while he stood shivering in 
the cold and frost. After a long search he found a 
narrow opening in the wall that surrounded the moun- 
tain. With great difficulty he managed to struggle 
through it. By this he learned, he says 

that none could enter into life, but those that were in downright 
earnest, and unless also they left this wicked world behind them; 
for here was only room for body and soul, but not for body and soul, 
and sin. 

While his mind was much occupied with the question 
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of how he was to cast away sin, Bunyan came to know 
Mr. Gifford, the head of the Baptist community at Bed- 
ford, before whom he placed his spiritual difficulties. 
Gifford told Bunyan that he must acknowledge the 
wickedness of his heart. Then began for him a mental 
struggle such as most men and women of earnest and 
at the same time imaginative temperament have 'experi- 
enced with varying results; the histories of some of those 
struggles have been related as Bunyan's was, and like his 
have become literature.^ 

The issue in Bunyan's case was 'conversion' and peace 
Bunyan joins of mind. He joined the Baptists, became a 
the Baptists. < local preacher', and soon began to exercise 
a powerful influence on the people of his neighbourhood. 
The regular clergy were scandalised at the homely vigour 
of the preaching tinker, and when, ajt the Restoration, the 
persecution of nonconformity was revived, Bunyan was 
arrested and thrown into Bedford jail on a charge of 
His im- conducting an unlicensed conventicle. There 
prisonment. ^e was kept in confinement for twelve years, 
from 1660 to 1672, and was only then released because 

^ The Confessions of St. Augustine (400 A.D.) heads a long line of such 
works. Perhaps we are best led to comprehend this spiritual strife by the 
study of three chapters in Thomas Carlyle's Sartor Resartus (Book II., 
chaps, vii., viii., and ix.), which relate, under the guise of the expmences 
of a German professor, his own youthful aspirations and sufferings. He 
declares that ' ' man is, properly speaking, based upon hope — he has no 
other possession but hope ; this world of his is emphatically the place 
of hope". But with him "Doubt had darkened into unbelief", and 
shut out from hope he wanders wearily through the world, having lost 
tidings of another and a higher. " For man's well-being Faith is pro- 
perly the one thing needful." From doubt he falls to indifference. 
Out of this condition of wretchedness he passes to the "everlasting 
yea ", to the knowledge that there is somethmg higher to be looked for 
than happiness. "Love not pleasure; love God." Such a conviction 
must show itself, of course, in a man's conduct. In Carlyle was a strain 
of the same Puritanism, the same stubborn unyieldingness that was 
part of Bunyan's character. Their ideals were slightly different, due to 
the different ages in which they lived. For Bunyan, it was enough to be 
convinced of sin to cast it out of our hearts and live henceforth a godly 
life ; for Carlyle this also was needful, but sincerity had to be proved 
by conduct, by renunciation, by faithful work, by scrupulous fidelity to 
duty. "Do the duty that lies nearest thee which thou knowest to be 
a duty 1 thy second duty will already hare become diltrer." 
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all penal laws against nonconformists were suspended. 
He was, however, treated with leniency, and employed 
his time in working for the support of his family (by 
making tagged laces), in reflection, in reading (chiefly 
the Bible and Foxe's Book of Martyrs\ and in writing 
Grace Abounding, and the first part of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, 

On his release he became a regular pastor at Bedford. 
After the publication of the Pilgrim's Progress in 1678 
his fame spread, he often visited London and publication 
other large towns to preach in the Baptist of "pilgrim's 
chapels, and he became so much the head of ^''°fi^**^'- 
the Baptist community as to be called by them afl"ection- 
ately * Bishop Bunyan'. The way in which he met his 
death is characteristic of the man. His 
health had been bad for some time, but 
nevertheless he rode in the rain from Bedford to Reading 
in order to reconcile a father and son who had quarrelled, 
and in so doing caught a chill which proved fatal. He 
died at London in 1688, and was buried in the Dis- 
senters' burial-ground at Bunhill Fields. 

Bunyan's chief contributions to literature are Grace 
Abounding (1666); the Pilgrim's Progress Bunyan's 
(1678); the Life and Death of Mr, Badman literary 
(1680); the Holy War (1682); and a second '^°'^- 
part of the Pilgrim's Progress (1684). 

Grace Abounding is really a kind of autobiography, in which 
Bunyan relates the spiritual distresses of the earlier part < * Qrace 
of his life. The full title runs thus : Abounding." 

Grace Abounding to the Chuf 0/ Sinners: or, a Brief and Faithful 
Relation of the Exceeding Mercy of God in Christ to His Poor Servant, 
John Bunyan ; wherein is particularly showed the manner of his conver- 
sion, his sight and trouble for sin, his dreadful temptations, also how he 
despaired of God's mercy, and how the Lord at length through Christ 
did deliver him from all the guilt and terror that lay upon him. Where- 
unto is added a brief relation of his call to the work of the nunistry, of 
his temptations therein, as also what he hath met with in prison. All 
which was written by his own hand there, and now published for the 
support of the weak and tempted people of God. ' ' Come and hear, all 
ye that fear God, and I will declare what He hath done for my soul." 
(M407) M 
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The book teljs us of Bunyan's life previous to his conversion, how he 
attended the ministry of Mr. Gifford, and became intensely earnest 
to understand the doctrines of the gospel, how he entered into 
fellowship with the church of Christ at Bedford, in which he after- 
wards became a ministering elder, and of the circumstances of his 
imprisonment. 

The Life and Death of Mr, Badman^ a moral tale relating the 
history of a man given to wickedness, was intended by Bunyan 
«. Life nn^i to be a sort of reverse of the Pilgrim^ s Progress, In 
Death of ^^ the prefece, which is in fact an admonition to the 
reader not to lead the life lived by Badman, Bunyan 
declares, 

As I was considering with myself what I had written considering the 
progress of the pilgrim from this world to glory, and how it had been 
acceptable to many in this nation, it came again into my mind to write, 
as then, of him that was going to heaven, so now of the life and death 
of the ungodly, and of their travel from this world to hell. The which 
in this 1 have done, and have put it as thou seest under the name and 
title of Mr. Badman, a name very proper for such a subject. 

To prove that his tale is one of common experience Bunyan declares 
that he did not go 

out of the road of mine own observation of things. Yea, I think I may 
truly say that to the best of my remembrance, all the things that here I 
discourse of, I mean as to matter of fact, have been acted upon the 
stage of this world even many times before mine eyes. 

The story is told in a dialogue between Mr. Wiseman and Mr. 
Attentive, the former being the narrator, while the latter listens 
and makes suitable comments. Badman thrives on his wicked 
deeds, becomes wealthy, and a man of importance. He breaks his 
leg, is, in consequence, very ill, and at the thought of death begins 
to repent; but Bunyan has no opinion of death -bed repentances. 
He declares them to be as useless as "the howling of a dog". 
Badman recovers and lives on in his sinfulness, to die and go, as 
Bunyan and his friends believed every bad man must, straight to 
hell and punishment. 

The value of the book lies less in its religious side than in the 
fact that it is a realistic picture of the narrow, sordid life of a 
vulgar tradesman in Bunyan's day. In touches of nature, in minute 
detail, in shrewd observation Bunyan anticipates Defoe, and has 
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been called by some, for those same (Qualities, the father of English 
novelists. 

The Holy War is a narrative setting forth the plot of the giant 
Diabolus to gain possession of the city Mansoul, built by Shaddai' 
for his own delight; his temporary success, and his «,•• , «, „ 
final discomfiture and ejection by Shaddai and his 
captains after manifold adventures and mishaps. The description of 
the siege is most realistic, and shows itself to be written by one who 
had experience of real warfare. 

The book is of course intended to be an allegory of the fall and 
recovery of a man's soul, and may be regarded as the outcome of 
Bunyan's own experience in as great a degree as is the Grace 
Abounding. Interesting as it is, and written with the same simplicity 
and directness as his other works, it is scarcely a great success. It 
covers much the same ground as Milton*s Paradise Lost^ but lacks 
the sublimity that characterises Milton's poem. Although the Holy 
War possesses high literary excellence it is wanting in the simple 
sincerity and reality that has made the Pilgrim'' s Progress the best- 
known book in our literature after the Bible. 

The full title of Bunyan's great book runs 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to Come; 
Delivered under the Similitude of a Dream: wherein «< pumm's 
are discovered the manner of his setting out; his dan- Progress" 
gerous journey, and safe arrival at the desired country. Bunyan's 
" I have used similitude" (Hosea). greatest work. 

He prefaces the book> by verses, being **the author's apology for 
his book", in Which he defends his use of allegory, his decision to 
print for the public a work he had not undertaken to please his 
neighbour, but simply **mine own self to gratify", and the simple 
unadorned English in which it was written. 

This book is writ in such a dialect 
As may the minds of listless men affect : 
It seems a novelty, and yet contains 
Nothing but sound and honest gospel strains. 

Even in a school-book it can scarcely be necessary to tell the story 
of Bunyan's Pilgrim. It has been truly said that in every nursery 



^ God Almighty. 
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the PiipHnis Progress is a greater favourite than Jack the Giant- 
KilUr. Everyone knows the picturesque fiishion in which it opens. 

As I walked through the wilderness of this world I lighted on a certain 
place where was a den, and laid me down in that place to sleep ; and as 
I slept I dreamed, and behold I saw a man clothed with rags, standing 
in a certain place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand, 
and a great burden upon his back. 

But as we ought perhaps to remind our readers of what the book 
contains, we cannot do better than borrow Macaulay's description of 
the first part. 

The wicket gate and the desolate swamp which separates it from the 
City of Destruction, the long line of road, as straight as a rule can make 
Macaulay's it> the Interpreter's house and all its fair shows, the 
description of prisoner in the iron cage, the palace, at the doors of 
Its contents, ^hich armed men kept guard, and on the battlements 
of which walked persons clothed all in gold, the cross and the sepulchre, 
the steep hill and the pleasant arbour, the stately front of the House 
Beautiful by the wayside, the chained lions crouching in the porch, the 
low green Valley of Humiliation, rich with grass and covered with 
flocks, all are as well known to us as the sights of our own street. 
Then we come to the narrow place where ApoUyon strode right across 
the whole breadth of the way, to stop the journey of Christian, and 
where afterwards the pillar was set up to testify how bravely the pilgrim 
had fought the good fight. As we advance the valley becomes denser 
and deeper. The shade of the precipices on both sides falls blacker and 
blacker. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the clanking of 
chains, and the rushing of many feet to and .fro are heard through the 
darkness. The way, hardly discernible in gloom, runs close by the 
mouth of the burning pit, which sends forth its flames, its noisome 
smoke, and its hideous shapes to terrify the adventurer. Thence he 
goes on, amidst the snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies of 
those who have perished lying in the ditch by his side. At the end 
of the long dark valley he passes the dens in which the old giants 
dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, till at length 
the towers of a distant city appear before the traveller, and soon he is in 
the midst of the innumerable multitude of Vanity Fair. There are the 
jugglers and the apes, the shops and the puppet shows. There are 
Italian Row, and French Row, and Spanish Row, and British Row, 
with their crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, jabbering all the 
languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and through the 
meadow of lilies, along the banks of that pleasant river which is 
bordered on both sides by fruit trees. On the left branches off the path 
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leading to the horrible castle, the courtyard of which is paved' with the 
skulls of pilgrims ; and right onward are the sheepfolds and orchards of 
the Delectable Mouatains. 

From the Delectable Mountains the way lies through the fogs and 
briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and there a bed of soft 
cushions spread under a green arbour. And beyond is the land of 
Beulah, where the flowers, the grapes, and the song of birds never 
cease, and where the sun shines night and day. Thence are plainly 
seen the golden pavements and streets of pearl on the other side of that 
black and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

The second part, which narrates the prepress of Christian's wife 
and diildren to the Celestial City, lacks the strength and force of the 
first. 

Banyan's- chamcters are no mere abstractions; they are real. men 
and women, exposed to the same temptations that assail us every 
day of our lives. It is this, with its simple Biblical Reasons for 
language, which, has given to The Piigrini's Progress V^^ ^ttY^^^' 
its fast hold on the affection of humanity. Although «• Pilgrim's 
it represents, taking it in its narrowest sense, the P'^ff''*** • 
limited and austere Puritan ideal of the seventeenth century, it repre- 
sents in its widest the inner life of all earnest people in every age, 
let their faith be what it may, who strive to do right and to live in 
the way most calculated to be useful to their fellow creatures. 
Spenser had much the same aim in the Faery Queen, but while 
his poem appeals more particularly to persons of education and 
culture, Bunjran's work goes straight to the hearts of the unlearned, 
even of children. 

His language is everywhere level to the most ignorant reader and to 
the meanest capacity : there is a homely reality about it ; a nursery tale 
is not more intelligible, in its manner of narration, to a child. ... He 
(Bunyan) taxes the imagination as little as the understanding. . , . 
He saw the things of which he was writing as distinctly with his mindf s 
eye as if they were indeed passing before him in a dream. ^ 

Its influence and popularity are unbounded ; the thoughts of TTie 
Pilgrim* s Progress have become the common property of mankind. 
Excepting the Bible and Thomas a Kempis's Imitation of Christ^ it 

^ Southey. 

2 That book gives the ideal of the perfect life as conceived by the 
Catholics in the 15th century. But like the Pilgrim's Progress the 
g[enius of the author lends it an universality that is applicable to '^'^ 
times and all religions. 
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has been translated into more languages than any book ever written. 
It is indubitably the greatest of prose allegories, as the Paery Quetn 
is the greatest cf poetical allegories. It is well, perhaps, to remember 
that had it not been for the English translation of the Bible, the 
Pilgrim's Progress could never have been written, and that "we owe 
to Uie Puritan movement the two greatest works of English imagina- 
tion produced in the second half of the seventeenth century— MiltO|:i*s 
Paradise Lost and Bunyan's Pilgrim'' s Progress, 

Jeremy Taylor was bom at Cambridge in 1613. 
He entered the University in 1626 and was ordained 
Jeremy priest in 1 634. During the Civil War he 

Taylor. followed the fortunes of Charies I. and acted 

as one of his chaplains. Later, in consequence of " this 
great storm which hath dashed the vessel of the Church 
all in pieces", he retired to Wales and set up a $chool 
near Grongar Hill. He had for neighbours the Earl and 
Countess of Carber)%^ whose house was called Golden 
Grove, and with them he established a firm friendship. 
After his sufferings during the war he seemed to have 
lighted on a perfect haven of rest, and he thus describes 
his life: — 

I am feUen into the hands of publicans and sequestrators, and 
they have taken all from me; what now? Let me look about me. 
They have left me the sun and moon, fire and water, a loving wife, 
and many friends to pity me, and some to relieve me, and I can $|ill 
discourse; and unless I list, they have not taken away my merry 
countenance and my cheerful spirit and good conscience; they still 
have left me the providence of God and all the promises of the gos- 
pel, and my religion, and my hopes of heaven, and my charity to 
tfaem too ; and still I sleep and digest, I eat and drink, I read and 
meditate ; I can walk in my neighbours' pleasant fields, and see the 
variety of natural beauties, and delight in all that in which God 
delights — that is in virtue, wisdom, in the whole creation, and in 
God Himself. And he, that has so many causes of joy and so great, 
is very much in love with sorrow and peevishness, who loses all 
these pleasures, and chooses to sit down upon his little handful of 
thorns". 

^Lady Carbery was the Lady Alice Egerton who had acted in 
Milton's Comus in 1634. 
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In Wales he became acquainted with Katherine Philips, 
and joined the select circle of friends to whom she 
gave fanciful names, being herself known as " Matchless 
Orinda".^ To her he dedicated in 1657 a Discourse on 
the Nature^ Offices^ and Measures of Friendships with 
rules for conducting it. In 1647 he published The Liberty 
of Prophesying, The Rules of Holy Living and Holy 
Dying appeared in 1650 and 1651 respectively, and The- 
Golden Grove^ a manual of daily prayers, in 1655. Taylor 
was a great and eloquent preacher. Perhaps the most 
eloquent of all his sermons is that preached at the funeral 
of his friend and patroness, Lady Carbery. 

At the Restoration Jeremy Taylor was made Bishop of 
Down and Connor in Ireland He died in 1667. 

The Liberty of Prophesying must be regarded as Taylor's greatest 
work.' It is one of the earliest pleas for tolerance in _. „» u -^ 
religion, and argued that no man's religious belief of Prophesy- 
should be interfered with unless it was dangerous to ****• • 
the well-being of the state. 

Taylor's prose has great beauty. It is perhaps not always correct 
in point of grammar, and is at times somewhat too ornamental and 
elaborate; but it is always eloquent, musical, and Taylor's 
imaginative. prose style. 

A word is due to another religious writer of this period, 
Richard Baxter (1615-1691). Though he held 
Puritan views, he believed in a monarchy as Richard 
the best government for England. He wrote Baxter, 
a great many books, but only one of them is still popular, 
7%e Saints' Everlasting Resty published in «« saints' 
1653. I^ was written in 1650, while its Everlasting: 
author was recovering from a severe illness. ***" 
On the title-page are the words, " Written by the author 
for his own use in the time of his languishing, when God 
took him off from his public employment". 

" V^ilst I was in health," he writes, " I had not the least thought 

^ Katherine Philips ( 1631-1664) wrote verse of some merit She and 
the Duchess of Newcastle (1624-1674) are striking examples of liter? 
women in the seventeenth century. 
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of writing books or of serving God in any moie public way than 
preaching. But when I was sentenced to death by the physicians, I 
began to contemplate more seriously on the everlasting rest which I 
apprehended myself to be just on the borders of." 

The book was immediately popular and was known to 
every household; its vogue as a devotional manual is still 
great. Archbishop Trench characterizes its style thus : — 

There reigns in Baxter's writings, and not least in the Saints* 
Rest, a robust and masculine eloquence; nor do these want from 
time to time rare and unsought felicity of language, which once 
heard can scarcely be forgotten. In regard, indeed, of the choice of 
words, the book might have been written yesterday. There is 
hardly one which has become obsolete, hardly one which has drifted 
away from the meaning which it has in his writings . . . one may 
recognize here an element, not to be overlooked, of the abiding 
popularity of the book. 

[Froude's Bunyan in the English Men of Letters Series, and 
Macaulay's essay on Southey's edition of The Ftigrim^s Progress^ 
should be read.] 



CHAPTER IX. 

SEVEKTEENTH- CENTURY PROSE. 

/. The Philosophers, 

The seventeenth century is marked by a growing interest 
in the origin of human society and of its government. 
Philosophy These subjects accordingly began to receive 
a branch o^ ardent and systematic study from some of 
literature. ^^ ^^^g^ intellects of that age, among whom 

Hobbes and Locke hold the foremost place, by reason 
of the originality of their speculations and their influence 
on subsequent thinkers. Not all philosophical writing is 
literature; and Locke had not, like Hobbes, a literary 
style which by itself would entitle him to recollection ; but 
it may fairly be said that these two men were the first, after 
Bacon, to write philosophical works that rank as literature. 
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Thomas Hobbe^ is generally regarded as the father 
of modern political and moral philosophy. , He was born 
in 1588, the year of the Atmada, near Hobbes, the 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire, and is therefore JjJ^Vrn^ 
often called the philosopher of Malmesbury. philosophy. 
He was educated at Oxford, and afterwards spent most 
of his life as tutor in the Cavendish family. He paid 
several visits to the Continent; he met Galileo, and at 
Paris men who were followers of the philosophy of 
Descartes. He died a very old man in 1679. 

Hobbes'smost important work, \h& Leviathan, or the Matter ^ Power ^ 
and Form of a Commonweaithy Ecclesiastical and Civile was published 
in 165 1. ' It is a mixture of political and moral philo- The 
sophy,^and the first book in our literature on those "Leviathan", 
subjects. Indeed Hebbes was the first person to write a systematic 
book on politix:s and morals. He intended to write only on political 
philosophy, but found it necessary to begin by giving some account of 
human nature and human actions, and of the springs of human 
action, subjects with which moral philosophy is specially concerned. 
He declared that all men were under, a rule called the law or laws 
of nature, which teaches certain virtues such as justice, mercy, and 
gratitude. Those virtues are eternal virtues : nature prompts a man 
to be gratefiil for kindness. The laws of nature are summed up by 
Hobbes in the maxim, " Do not that to another which thou wouldjest 
not have done to thyself". But still Hobbes's theory of morality 
was a selfish one, and his belief that all action comes from self-interesf 
is the cardinal fault of his writings. He attempted to demonstrate 
that the feeling of compassion or pity for others is no more than the 
fear or apprehen»on that we ourselves may fell into the same con- 
dition, and that benevolence is nothing more than a love of power 
and delight in the exercise of it. 

As a treatise on politics Hobbes's Leviathan is a very great book, 
although it has, as we shall see, one fimdamental weakness. 

In treating of government three questions have to be asked : — 

^ Moral science or philosophy is the science of right conduct as dis- 
covered by human reason, and as distinct from revelation. Political 
philosophy is concerned with government, its origin, nature, different 
kinds and en^s. 
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1. What is the origin of society and government? 

2. What are the different kinds of government?* 

3. What are the proper ends or objects of all governments. 

In his answer to the first question Hobbes is in error. Men, 
according to him, were originally in a "state of nature", in which 
every man's hand was i^ainst his neighbour : after a while this was 
seen to be an evil state of things for all, and men covenanted 
together to yield up their rights of attacking each other to a common 
power armed with force to keep them all in order;* such power 
to reside in one man or in a body of men. Hence arose civil 
society and government, and with these begin laws* proper: before, 
this there had been no laws but the law of the strongest. Such 
is Hobbes's account of the origin of society, yet history shows.no 
example of any such social contract or covenant. Of the kinds of 
government, Hobbes preferred an absolute monarchy, chiefly be- 
cause the private interest of the individual ruler coincides with that 
of the public more than the interest of a body does. His book is 
masterly where it points out the functions and moral duties of the 
sovereign, whether one man or a body of men. In his answer to the 
third question Hobbes is right and original in stating that the end of 
government is the greatest good of the community, and later writers 
on the whole subject owe him much. 

His political philosophy naturally had great vogue in the time of 
Charles II. and James II., and, as naturally, was not thought so 
much of after the Revolution. His moral philosophy was rigorously 
assailed, especially by theologians. But he exercised considerable 
influence on subsequent English thinkers, and his fearlessness and 
honesty entitle him to great praise as a leader of thought. 

Hobbes's style gives him a high place among our prose writers. 
Hobbes's ^^ ^ clear, terse, and vivid, and hb illustrations are 

style. always happy. 

John Locke was bom in Somersetshire in 1632. His 

father was a Puritan and served in the parliamentary 

army. In 1646 he went to Westminster 

School, where Dryden and South were his 

school-fellows, and Dr. Busby his head-master. There 

^ Such as monarchy, aristoczacv, democracy. 

* Hobbes gave such power to tne sovereign without limit. 

• Law is the command of the sovereign one or body. 
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he remained for six years, and then entered Christ 
Church, Oxford. After taking his degree he was appoin- 
ted lecturer in Greek; he studied meddcine and occupied 
himself in scientific experiments. 

At Oxfoixi he formed a lasting friendship with Ashley, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, a remarkable man with 
interests in philosophy and science very like those of 
Locke. When Shaftesbury became Lord Chancellor, 
Locke received a good post under him; but, being unjustly 
suspected of complicity in Shaftesbury's plots, he fled to 
Holland. There he remained till the Revolution, when, 
returning, he was given a valuable place as one of the 
commissioners of trade and plantations, which, after four 
years, he resigned. His philosophical work was being 
carried on during his whole public career. 

The last years of his life Locke spent chiefly at Gates 
in Essex, the home of Sir Francis and Lady Masham. 
He died at Gates in 1704. 

Locke's works are very numerous, and only the most 
important can be discussed here. These are : the Letter 
on Toleration^ (1689); the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing and the Treatise on Civil Government (both 
1690); and the Thoughts on Education^ published in 1693. 

The Letter on Toleration was his earliest work of any importance. 
Among his papers was found an Essay on Toleration written in 1660, 
and embodying most of the views put forth later. «« Letter on 
Toleration had been advocated by More in the Toleration." 
Utopia^ and by Jeremy Taylor in the Liberty of Prophesyingy but it 
is mainly due to Locke that the principle of toleration became 
firmly fixed in England. He declared that every man had a right to 
express his opinions, and pointed out that persecution and excom- 
munication were ill means for the advancement of truth in men's 
minds. He held, in short, that no man was hurt because his neigh- 
hour was of a different belief from himself, and that no civil society 
could suffer because its members professed different religions. That 
the censorship of the press was abolished, is largely owing to Locke's 
Letter on Toleration, 

^ It was published in Latin, but an English translation was brougbf 
out in the same year. 
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In his Treatise on Civil Government^ Locke supports the Whig 
principles of the Revolution of 1689. Locke believed it to be the 
" Treatise ^^^y °^ rulers to govern the state to which they be- 
on Civil ^^ longed in the way best calculated to secure the happi- 

overnmen ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ individual. Like Hobbes he assumed an 
original social contract, but, unlike him, contended that the people 
have the right* to take away the power given by them to the ruler, 
if he fail to carry out the compact or covenant. The terms of that 
compact, too, might, in his opinion, be modified by the people 
through their representatives from time to time if circumstances 
required it. Locke's book is full of wisdom and foresight, and his 
economic ideas were in advance of his age. He was the first person 
to show the great part played in society by gold and silver, and that 
the exchange value of commodities (including gold and silver among 
these) depends on labour. 

The Essay on the Human Understanding is a treatise partly on 
psychoid^* and partly on metaphysics* treated from a psychological 
standpoint, and is the first book on the latter subject in 
the Human the English language. Locke was at work on it from 
Understand- jgyj until its publication in 1690. He explains that it 
is an inquiry into the "origin, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge ; togtihei with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion, and assent". " It is", he declares, " the understanding that 
sets' man above the rest of sensible beings, and gives him all the 
advantage and dominion which he has over them ; it is certainly a 
subject, even for its nobleness, worth our labour to inquire into." 

Th% Essay h divided into four books, (i) Locke's predecessors 
had taught generally that the mind has certain "innate ideas", which 
it brings into the world with it. He devotes his first book to a 
consideration and disproof of this doctrine. (2) The second book 
contains an exposition of his own theory. The mind, according to 
Locke, gets its knowledge from sensation and reflection. By sen- 
sation we get ideas into the mind through the external senses : ideas 
derived from reflection are obtained by, as it were, shutting the out- 



^ The science that deals with the mind and the mental faculties, such 
as memory, imagination, perception. 

' The knowledge of fundamental principles, including (i) knowledge 
of the nature of the human soul ; (2) knowledge of the world, i.e. of 
the underlying thing in the material universe; (3) knowledge of the 
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ward eyeSi letting ** the mind gaze upon itself'', and observing the 
mental operations that take place there, such as willing, hating, 
loving, perceiving, thinking. These are the raw materials, and by 
compounding and comparing them, by adding to and subtracting 
from certain of them, many more ideas are obtained. After discuss- 
ing the causes of obscurity and confusion of idea, &c., he closes the 
book with an interesting and valuable section on the association of 
ideas. ** Some ideas", he says, ** come to be so united in some men's 
minds that it is very hard to separate them; they always keep in 
company, and the one no sooner at any time comes into the under- 
standing but its associate appears with it." This he illustrates with 
examples. (3) Having finished the exposition of his philosophy, 
Locke proceeds to deal with some applications of it. The third book 
discusses words, their general significance, their various functions, 
&c. Of special value are his sections on the abuse of words — 
the using of words without clear and distinct ideas, in shifting 
senses, common words in new and ambiguous senses, &c., — and the 
remedies for the same. (4) The fourth book deals specially with 
metaphysics. It treats of the nature of knowledge in general ; the 
difference between faith and knowledge, certainty and probability ; 
the grounds of intellectual assent; enthusiasm ("He that would 
seriously set upon the search for truth, ought in the first place to 
prepare his mind with a love of it") ; and error. 

Locke's philosophy, like Hobbes's, was violently attacked in his 
own day ; but it was not long before its importance was noticed and 
its salient points seized. Almost all subsequent philosophers, even 
when differing from it, have recognized its importance and value. 

Not only in England has this been the case, but also in France. 
Voltaire (1694-1778), Montesquieu (1689-1755), and Rousseau 
( 1 712-1778) owe much to Locke. 

The Thoughts Concerning Edticatian is a careful exposition of 
Locke's ideas on the aim of education, and on the best methods to be 
employed in it. In many points he agrees with Ascham Treatise on 
and Milton. He sets physical health and the cultiva- Education, 
tion of good morsj and social habits above the mere acquisition of 
knowledge. He thinks too much time devoted to Latin and Greek, 
then almost the only study of a gentleman, and advocates a wider 
range of subjects, including geography, history, and science. He 
makes sensible suggestions on stimulus and discipline, and regards 
the rod only as the last resort for wilful and obstinate disobedience 
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Locke's book had much influence on Rousseau's educational treatise 
Emile, 

Locke's literary style is not so powerful and vivid as that of 
Hobbes. It is, according to Hallam, "a very fine model of English 
language; but too idiomatic and colloquial, too indefinite and figur- 
ative, for the abstruse subjects with which he has to deal". But this 
has perhaps enlarged the influence and popularity of the book, for 
Locke's simplicity, his shrewdness and practical sense, and his use 
of homely illustrations, have won innumerable readers outside the 
class of professed students of philosophy. The following excellent 
cautions on reading ^ will illustrate the above remarks. 

There are those who are very assiduous in reading, and yet do not 
much advance their knowledge by it. They are delighted with the 
stones that are told, and perhaps can tell (hem again, for they make 
all they read nothing but history to themselves ; but not reflecting on it, 
not making to themselves observations from what they read, they are 
very little improved by all that crowd of particulars that either pass 
through or lodge themselves in their understandings. They dream on 
in a constant course of reading and cramming themselves, but, not 
digesting anything, it produces nothing but a heap of crudities. . . . 
Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge: it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, 
and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a great load of collections; 
unless we chew them over again, they will not give us strength and 
nourishment. 

The scientific activity of the seventeenth century makes 
that age memorable in the history of science. Theoretical 
Scientific ac- knowledge increased enormously between 
ievcntSenSf i^oo and 1700. "The definitive acceptance 
century. of the truc theory of the world, and its trium- 
phant establishment on a basis of universal and har- 
monious lawj the constitution of physiology as a science 
by the great discovery of the circulation of the blood; 
the vast stride made in mechanics by the clear recognition 
of the laws of motion; the knowledge of the fundamental 
truths relating to light and colour; the foundation of the 
sciences of magnetism, electricity, and chemistry, are all 
due to that period." * -To it also belong the invention of 

^ From a small work Of the Conduct o/the Understanding. 
^ EdinJMggkJieview^ July, 1880. 
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the telescope, microscope, barometer and thermometer, 
and a great advance in mathematical science. At the 
end of the century England was recognized as Europe's 
teacher of science. 

Among England's greatest men of science was Sir 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727) — 

Newton, with his prism and silent h.ce, 

Thie marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone. 

His work belongs properly to the domain of science, and 

not to that of literature. But inasmuch as the immense 

impulse he gave to scientific thought and dis- 

covery distinctly influenced certain branches 

of literature dealing with science in the eighteenth and 

nineteenth centuries, it would not be right in a book of 

this kind to ignore Newton's work. 

Newton's great book, the Principia^ is written in Latin, 
It appeared in 1687. The discovery which it expounds 
is the theory of gravitation,^ by means of The 
which Newton explained the movements of "Principia". 
the solar system. His genius lay chiefly in his extraor- 
dinary mathematical powers, which showed themselves 
very early. The Principia put physical science on quite 
a new basis, and gave the impetus to all modern research 
in natural philosophy. 

//. The Historians, 

History, in the proper sense of the word, was of slow 
growth in this country. - Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh attempted it: the other early his- 
torical writers were antiquaries and chroniclers, caring 
more for the mere record of facts than for picturesque 
narration, for proportion, or for style. During the seven- 

^ Professor Huxley's statement of the law of gravitation is that 
"every material substance tends to approach every other material 
substance just in the same way as a drop of rain falls towards the 
earth ". 
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teenth century lived two historians whose work jaay be 
said to have a permanent liteiary value. 

Thomas Puller, a native of Northamptonshire, was 
born in 1608. After studying at Cambridge, he took 
Fuller ^°^y orders. A staunch high churchman and 

Royalist, he joined Charles's army for a time. 
During the protectorate Cromwell permitted him to 
preach, and on the Restoration Charles II. made him 
his chaplain extraordinary. Fuller died the next year. 

Fuller is the author of three works: the Holy War 
His works. ('^39)i the Church History of Britain 
('655)i ^^^ the History of the Worthies of 
England^ published after his death in 1662. 

The Holy War is a history of the Crusades. 

Since the time of Bede no Englishman had essayed to write the 
The ** Church history of the church. Fuller's Church History ^ which 
History". extends from the birth of Christ to 1 648, is of most 
value historically in the parts that touch his own times. It is full of 
his peculiar wit. 

Tjjg The Worthies of England is his greatest book, and 

"Worthies that by which he is best known. He describes its 
* design thus : 

England may not unfitly be compared to an house, not very great, 
and the several shires may properly be resembled to the rooms thereof. 
Now as learned Master Camden and painful Master Speed, with others, 
have described the rooms themselves, so it is our intention, God willing, 
to describe the furniture of those rooms : such eminent commodities, 
which every county doth produce, with the persons of quality bred 
therein, and some other observables coincident with the same subject. 

In writing the book Fuller proposed to himself five ends: 

Firstly, to gain some glory to God; secondly, to preserve the memories 
of the dead ; thirdly, to . present examples to the living ; fourthly, to 
entertain the reader with delight ; and fifthly, to procure some honest 
profit to myself. 

He took each county separately and wrote a brief description of its 
natural commodities,^ buildings, wonders, proverbs, princes, saints, 

^ For instance, in writing of Hampshire, Fuller puts as natural 
commodities, red-deer, honevA wax, and h< 




ney^ w ax, and h^iii^^^ 
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martyrs, prelates, statesmen, soldiers, seapen, writers, benefactors to 
the public, memorable persons, and those natives, if any, who had 
been lord mayors of London. 

Fuller's style, though quaint, is modem in tone: it abounds in 
playful humour, and he tells a story excellently. A living critic has 
said of him that **in his power of marshalling his facts His style and 
and giving to every little incident which he records influence, 
a sparkle of its own. Fuller has no rival in English literature". 
Charles Lamb admired him immensely, and declared that "his way 
of telling a story, for its eager liveliness and the perpetual running 
commentary of the narrator happily blended with the narration, 
is perhaps unequalled". 

Edward Hyde was bom in Wiltshire in 1609. For 
a while he pursued the profession of the law, but being 
returned to the Long Parliament, he soon ^^ 
began to take a prominent part in public 
affairs, first on the popular side and afterwards on the 
king's. He became one of Charles I.'s principal advisers, 
and his daughter married the Duke of York, afterwards 
James IL In 1658 Charles IL appointed him his 
chancellor; at the Restoration (1660) he was created 
Baron Hyde, and shortly after Earl of Clarendon. 
Never popular as a minister, the disasters of the Plague 
and the Fire increased his unpopularity, and Charles, 
quite ready to make him a scapegoat, allowed him to 
be impeached, and in 1667 dismissed him from office. 
Clarendon escaped trial by flight to France, where he 
died in 1674. 

Clarendon's career belongs more properly to political 
than to literary history. As a statesman he pursued a 
consistent though narrow policy; he was ^ politician 
mainly responsible for the legislation against not a man * 
dissent under which Bunyan was imprisoned. **^ i«**«'»- 
He was an eloquent speaker, and may be said to have 
been engaged as much or even more in the making of 
history than in the writing of it. He loved books and 
had many cultivated and literary friends, among whom 
were Ben Jonson and Lord Falkland. 

(M407) N 
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** If he had anything good in him," he said, **in his humour or in 
his manners, he owed it to the example and information he had 
received in and from that company, with most of whom he had 
an entire friendship, and declared that he was never so proud, 
or thought himself so good a man, as when he was the worst in the 
company." 

Neither of Clarendon's two books was published in 

The •♦ His- ^^^ lifetime. The History of the Great 

tory of the Rebellion, which he had commenced in 164.6, 

. appeared in 1702, and his memoirs, entitled 

Life of Edwardy Earl of Clarendon^ in 1759. 

The title of the history runs — 

The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, begun in 
the year 1641, with the Precedent Passages and Actions that Contri- 
buted Thereunto, and the Happy End and Conclusion thereof by the 
King's Blessed Restoration and Return upon the 29th of May, in the 
year 1660. 

' The preface relates that the work was begun at the express command 
of Charles I., 

who, having a desire that an account of the calamities God was pleased 
to inflict on the unhappy part of his reign should be reported to posterity 
by some worthy, honest, and knowing man, thought he could not 
appoint any one more adorned with such qualifications than this 
author. 

Clarendon had considerable merit as a narrator. In spite of a 
somewhat involved style, he put life and movement into the telling 
of his story; and although a lack of that proportion which is so 
necessary to the historian detracts from the merit of the work, it is 
valuable as a record of events by one who was himself among the 
actors, and well acquainted with the personages who figure in his 
story. His strength lay chiefly in the delineation of character, and 
he has described for us in masterly fashion most of the great men 
of his day. Among others, the portraits of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Admiral Blake, Lord Falkland, John Hampden, Cromwell, and 
Laud, find a place in Clarendon's gallery. 



'^/^ 
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^ IIL The Miscellaneous Writers. 

The next Englishman after Bacon to write essays was 
Abraham Cowley, whose work as a poet The 
has already been dealt with. ^ Essayists. 

Cowley was born in London in 161 8. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Cambridge. With his 
heart wholly set upon letters, as he tells us 
himself, " I went to the University, but was °^ *^* 
soon torn from thence by that violent public storm, 
which would suffer nothing to stand where it did". ^ In 
1643 ^^ settled at St. John's College, Oxford, and 
became intimate with Lord Falkland and other Royalist ' 
leaders. After the death of King Charles he followed 
the queen to France and was employed in diplomatic 
affairs by the exiled court. About the time of the 
Restoration he returned to England, and finally settled 
at Chertsey. He took a great interest in the foundation 
of the Royal Society, and was one of its earliest members. 
He died in 1667, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Charles II. declared that he had not left a better man 
behind him in England. 

As an essayist Cowley takes high rank. Before him 
only Bacon and Montaigne had used the essay form 
as the vehicle of their best thoughts on nature and life. 
Cowley wrote twelve essays on a variety of topics, such 
as Himself, Solitude, Liberty, Obscurity, the Garden, and 
Greatness : verse of far finer quality than is to be found 
in his properly poetical works, is scattered through the 
essays. These are instinct with a wisdom and an easy 
familiarity which win the reader's admiration for Cowley 
as a writer and a man. Here is a passage which reveals 
his ideal of life. 

** I account a person", he writes, ** who has a moderate mind and 
fortune, and lives in the conversation of two or three agreeable 
friends, with little commerce in the world besides, who is esteemed 
well enough by his few neighbours that know him, and is truly 

1 Cf. page no. ' Cf. Essay XI., of Myself , 
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irreproachable by anybody; and so, after a healthful, quiet life, 
before the great inconveniences of old age, goes more silently out of 
it than he came in: ... . this innocent deceiver of the world, 
as Horace calls him, this muta persofia^ I take to have been more 
happy in his part, than the greatest actors that fill the stage with 
show and noise. "^ 

Cowley's essays, says Mr. Leslie Stephen, "are among the earliest 
examples in the language of simple and graceful prose **. 

Another writer of essays was Sir William Temple 
( 1 628-1 699). He left the university without taking a 
degree, and then travelled through France, 
empc. Holland, Flanders, and Germany. In 1654 

he married Dorothy Osborne, of whose letters we shall 
have to speak later, and in 1660 entered public life. He 
became a great diplomatist, and as such his career belongs 
to history and not to literature. His greatest political 
achievement was the negotiation of the Triple Alliance 
(1668). 2 About 1680 he retired from public life, and 
spent the rest of his da)rs in gardening and literature. 

Temple's English style is lucid and pleasing. Dr. 
Johnson said of him, that he "was the first writer who 
gave cadence to English prose. Before his time they 
were careless of arrangement, and did not mind whether a 
sentence ended with an important word or an insignificant 
word, or with what part of speech it was concluded." 

Robert Burton (1577-1640), the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy^ was educated at Oxford and 
spent there nearly the whole of his life. He 
was a man of melancholy yet humorous tem- 
perament, of strange tastes and ways,* seeing all things, 
however excellent, from the Preacher's standpoint, " all is 

^ Essay III., of Obscurity. 

' A treaty of perpetual defensive alliance between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, the three Protestant powers of the north, against the 
encroachment of France. 

3 It is related of him that when he £elt most depressed in spirits he 
would go to the Bridge-foot at Oxford and hear the bargemen swear at 
one another, at which he would set his hands to his sides and laugh 
heartily. Charles Lamb quaintly calls him "that fantastic great old 
man". 
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vanity". Every page of his book bears witness to his 
peculiar mode of regarding human life. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy was published in 1621. ^^^ j^j^ 
Other editions appeared in 1624 and in 1628/ in each ^'Anatomy of 
of which Burton made considemble alterations and Melancholy", 
additions. Its full title is — 

The Anatomy 0/ Melancholy. What it is. With all the kinds, causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and several cures of it. In three main par- 
titions, with their several sections, members, and subsections. Philo- 
sophically, medicinally, historically opened and cut up. By Democrx- 
Tus Junior. 

The book is divided into three parts ; the first treats of the causes 
and symptoms of melancholy ; the second, of the cure of melancholy ; 
and the third, of love melancholy and religious melancholy. 

In the preface, "Democritus to the reader", Burton gives some 
account of his own life and studies. He there describes his style as 
follows : — 

I neglect phrases and labour wholly to inform my reader's under- 
standing, and not to please his car; 'tis not my study or intent to 
compose neatly, which an orator requires, but to express myself readily 
and plainly as it happens. So that as a river runs sometimes precipitate 
and swift, then dull and slow; now direct, ihtnper ambages; now deep, 
then shallow; now muddy, then clear; now broad, then narrow; doth 
my style flow: now serious, then light; now comical, then satirical; 
now more elaborate, then remiss, as the present subject required, or as 
that time I was affected. 

A remarkable feature of Burton's work is the vast number of quota- 
tions he aptly introduces, culled from the most out-of-the-way stores 
of learning. This has always had great charm for scholars. Dr. 
Johnson declared that Burton's Anatomy was the only book that 
ever drew him out of bed an hour sooner than he would otherwise 
have got up. Milton was in some d^[ree influenced by Burton: 
Sterne made free and unblushing use of his work: and Lamb's 
admiration is shown in imitation of his style. 

Another writer loved and praised by Lamb was Sir 
Thomas Browne, bom in London in 
1605. He was educated at Winchester School "*' 

and Oxford, took a medical degree at Leyden, and in 

^ This edition has a famous engraved frontispiece. 
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1636 settled at Norwich, where he practised as a physi- 
cian. He was a Royalist, and died in 1682. 

In 1642 he published his Religto Medici?- It proved its author to 
be a man of vast knowledge, and liberal spirit as r^;ards religion, 
and his ^ man, Browne thinks, must have feith in the unseen, 

♦* Reli^o the unknown ; " to credit ordinary and visible objects 

Medici . jg jjQ^ faith, but persuasion". Death has no terrors 

for him, he believes in a life to come. But how the dead shall arise, 
he knows not; it is, he says, **no question of my faith; to believe 
only possibilities is not faith, but mere philosophy". In death, too, 
is the end and cure of evil, of all the woes and miseries of mankind. 
The book was not originally intended for publication, and is indeed 
a self • revelation by a thoughtful and highly imaginative man. 
Browne's style is eloquent and stately, and abounds in illustration 
from his stores of learning. His vocabulary is full of Latin-derived 
words. Dr. Johnson, who was partly influenced by Browne's style* 
says of the Religio Medici \ 

it was no sooner published than it excited the attention of the public by 
the novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the quick succession 
of images, the multitude of abstruse allusions, the subtlety of disquisi- 
tion, and the strength of language. 

Browne's quaintness and humour coloured Lamb's style. 

Another of Browne's works is the Hydriotaphia^ or 
Urn Burial {16 <^2t\ a learned description of the modes 
of burial followed by various nations : it was suggested by 
the discovery of some Roman urns in Norfolk. His 
most popular work was Vulgar Errors^ a curious dis- 
cussion of popular superstitions and "travellers' tales". 

Izaak Walton (i 593-1683) was a quiet city trades- 
man of a meditative turn of mind; his motto (a useful 
one in those troublous times) was "Study to 
be quiet". He is the author of two books; 
the one is what Mr. I^slie Stephen very happily calls a 
"country book", the other is a volume of biography. 

The Complete Angler^ or the Contemplative Man*s Recreation^ was 
published in 1653. The book takes the form of conversations 

5 The religion of a physician. 
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between Piscator, Venator, and Auceps,^ about the different sorts 
of fish, and how to catch them. Interspersed are His *'Gom- 
charming descriptions of rural life and scenery, and P*®*® Angler", 
quotations from poems. Angling, an art especially conducive to 
meditation, was Walton's favourite recreation. As one of his critics 
puts it, 

he takes his rod, leaves the populous city behind him, and makes 
a day's march to the "banks of the quiet Lea", where he can meet 
a like-minded friend of two, sit in the sanded parlour of the country 
inn, and listen to the milkmaid singing " that smooth song made by 
Kit Marlowe now at least fifty years ago", ... or can lie under 
a tree watching his float till the shower passes, and then call to mind 
what "holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and flowers as these". 

The restfulness of the book is one of its peculiar excellences. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen names it among the best "country books" in our litera- 
ture, and declares that ** the man is not to be envied who has not in 
his boyhood fallen in love with Izaak Walton ". He remarks also on 
Walton's pure, simple English, and the unostentatious vein of natural 
piety that runs through all his writing. The passages concerning the 
otter hunt and the milkmaid are famous in English prose. 

The more modern art of biography, a branch of 
literature in which England can point to many triumphs, 
took its rise in the seventeenth century. As The art of 
we have already seen, excellent pieces of EnlSS^^*" 
biography are to be found in the historical literature, 
works of Clarendon and Fuller. 

The "characters" described in the writings of Sir 
Thomas Overbury (1581-1613), an accomplished 
courtier of James I., and in those of John «.characters" 
Earle (i6oi?-i665), should be regarded as a preparation 
a preparation for the more personal biography ^o«"hiogTaphy. 
pf a later time. 

Overbury's Characters appeared in 1613, but it is not 
possible to tell what in the volume is of Overbury's 
composition and what is the work of others. ^^^ 
The character of the milkmaid, however, an 
excellent piece of description, is generally attributed to 
Overbury. 

^ Fisher, hunter, and bird-catcher. 
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Earle's book is of more importance; it was published 
in 1628, and is called Microcosmography, or A Piece cf fhe 
World discovered in Essays and Characters. 
The volume, valuable as an illustration of the 
social life of its time, is still more valuable for the author's 
keen, humorous, and sympathetic insight into the virtues 
and foibles of common humanity. Earle, who was made 
Dean of Westminster at the Restoration, and subsequently 
Bishop of Salisbury, was a man of so lovable a char- 
acter that Clarendon declared his conversation was "so 
pleasant and delightful, so very innocent, and so very 
facetious, that no man's company was more desired and 
more loved". 

But the earliest piece of literary biography, pure and 
simple, in our literature, was Izaak Walton's Lives, The 
Walton's volume, to which we have already had occasion 
" Lives". to refer, contains the lives of Hooker, Donne, 
Herbert, Sir Henry Wotton, and Bishop Sanderson. 
They were written at different periods between 1642 
and 1678. Walton gives a good reason for the under- 
taking when he says, "I humbly conceive writing to 
be both a safer and truer preserver of men's virtuous 
actions than tradition". In the Life of Herbert, Walton 
was the first English biographer who used a man's cor- 
respondence with family and friends to aid in revealing 
his character. 

To the seventeenth century also belongs one of the 
best autobiographies in our literature — that of Lord 
I Herbert's Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648). He 

autobio- was a brother of George Herbert, the poet, 
graphy. j^ mviSt be confessed that his story of his 

own life does not err on the side of modesty. It^is 
an excellent piece of vivacious prose, and is placed by 
Mr. Swinburne among the hundred best books of the 
world. The woric was first printed in 1764 by Horace 
Walpole, at his press at Strawberry Hill. Other auto- 
biographies of the century are those of Lord Clarendon 
and CoUey Gibber, but neither can be placed as high as 
Lord Herbert's. 
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The two great diarists ^ of the seventeenth century are 
Samuel Pepys {1633-1703) and John Evelyn 
(1620-1706). 

Pepys*s diary covers the years 1 660-1 669, and Evel5m's 
1 64 1- 1 706. The latter was not published until 18 18 
and 1 8 19, the former was first printed in Pepys and 

1835. EvJyn. 

Pepys reveals much more of his own personality in his 
diary than does his contemporary. As a consequence 
Evelyn's diary throws most light on public affeirs, while 
that of Pepys is most valuable as a comimentary on the 
manners and customs of his age. Pepys was a vain 
man, immoderately fond of gossip, and his writings 
present a very lively picture of the times. He was 
Secretary to the Admiralty during the reigns of Charles 
II. and James II., and had exceptional opportunities for 
gathering information. He was, besides, a man of varied 
attainments, and took great interest in art, literature, and 
the drama. Pepys and Evelyn were friends, yet neither 
knew that the other was keeping a diary. Pepys wrote 
his in a shorthand, the key of which was only known to 
himself, and it was due to an accident that it was dis- 
covered and the diary revealed to the world. 

Two collections of letters written in the seventeenth 
century have come down to us, those of James 
Howell (iS94?-i666) and Dorothy Osborne (1627- 
1694), afterwards the wife of Sir William Temple. 

HowelFs Letters^ written between 1645 ^^d 1655, are 
addressed to various persons, and touch o^^ „ eu 
many subjects, some interesting to himself 
and his friends, others, such as the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's murder, of public importance. 

Dorothy Osborne's Letters were written to Sir William 
Temple during two years (1652- 1654) of u^rothy 
their seven years' courtship. Dorothy was in- Osborne's 
telligent and vivacious, and possessed natural * 

* A diary was described by Fuller as "a window into his heart whp 
maketh it ". It is a record made daily, of events, or of the though 
and feelings, of an individtial man or woman. 
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powers of observation. Her letters throw light on the 
life and occup)ations of a girl living in a quiet country house 
in the seventeenth century, on what " a virtuous, amiable, 
and sensible girl " has to say to her lover, on the books 
she reads, and the friends she sees, on the public events 
of the day, and on her own outlook into life. Their 
bright style, their wit and vivacity, give them a place in 
literature. The letters were found by chance about ten 
years ago, and first printed in 1888. 

In dealing with seventeenth -century prose, we can 
hardly leave aside the newspaper, which took its rise 
The rise ^^ ^^^^ period, and which has so great an 
of the influence in modern life. The modem news- 

newspaper. paper began in the news-letters' written by 
persons appointed and paid for the purpose who dwelt at 
the centres of information. Those productions, however, 
were never printed. They circulated in manuscript from 
hand to hand. They were followed by the news- 
pamphlets, small quarto books of twelve or twenty 
pages. Two important ones were published at irregular 
intervals by Nathaniel Butter — the News from Spain 
(161 1), and the Courant, or Weekly News from Foreign 
Parts (162 1 ). In 1641 such papers began to appear 
more regularly, and in 1666 the London Gazette^ a paper 
that still exists, whs started. In the papers mentioned 
there was no pretence of a wish to form public opinion, 
and they contained nothing that was not strictly news. 
Rofer It was Under Roger L'Estrange (1616-- 

the first"'*' ^704), a Tory pamphleteer, that journalism 
journalist. began to take its modern shape. His most 
important enterprise was the Observatory which began its 
existence in 168 1. It appeared at first twice a week, 
and then four times a week until the Revolution (1689); 
it was a government organ, and perhaps the first paper 
that, besides giving the news, criticised it. Dr. Johnson 
regarded L'Estrange as the first writer upon record who 
regularly enlisted himself under the banners of a party 
for pay, and fought for it through right and wrong. 

^ i.e, letters containing nei 
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L'Estrange's work influenced very greatly that of Defoe, 
Addison, and Steele in the next century. 

In 1688 six new newspapers were started, and in 1691 
came the first venture in popular journalism — John 
Dunton^s Athenian Mercury,^ It professed ^j^^ 
to resolve "all the most nice and curious^ "Athenian 
questions proposed by the ingenious of either ^«'C"'y"' 
sex ". Questions were invited and answered on all sorts 
of subjects, such as religion, love, literature, manners, and 
science. ^ Sir William Temple sent queries. Swift an ode, 
and Defoe and Richardson wrote verses in its praise. It 
came to an end after a successful career of six years. 

The great development of periodical and journalistic 
literature in the eighteenth century will be treated in its 
place in our next volume. Meanwhile it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that the modem newspaper took its rise 
in the seventeenth century. 



CHAPTER X. 

JOHN DRYDEN. 

Dryden, "the greatest satirist of British poetry", held 
sway over our literature for the last thirty years of the 
seventeenth century. Poet, prose-writer, and Birth, 
dramatist, he combined many talents, and Education, 
influenced every form of writing. " Glorious John Dry- 
den", as Scott called him, was bom at Aldwinkle in 
Northamptonshire in 1631. He went to Westminster 

^ The first number appeared under the name of the Athenian Gazette. 
Dunton, who was a bookseller, was born in 1659. He was connected 
with literature by his marriage : his wife was Elizabeth Annesley ; one 
of her sisters married Defoe, and another Samuel Wesley, and became 
the mother of the celebrated religious reformer, John Wesley. 

' It is on somewhat the same lines as the " answers to correspop 
dents " column in some of the modem newspapers. 
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School, then under the direction of Dr. Busby, a school- 
master famous for flogging his pupils, ^ and afterwards to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

On leaving the University Dryden came to London. 

His first poem had been written while he was still a 

school-boy at Westminster. It was an elegy 

ar y poemi. ^^^ ^^^ death of the Lord Hastings who had 

died of small-pox in 1649. Th^ poem was written in the 
manner of the metaphysical poets, a style Dryden soon 
laid aside. At the death of Cromwell in 1658 Dryden 
wrote a poem in his praise, entitled Heroic Stanzas conse- 
crated to the memory of his Highness^ Oliver, late Lord 
Protector of this Commonwealth, 6r*c, It is in heroic 
quatrains, a measure used earlier by Davenant in Gon- 
dibert. This poem gave immediate proof that a new poet 
had arisen who combined a genius for versification with 
mastery of the English language. 

This early display of enthusiasm for Cromwell did 
not prevent Dryden from testifying his gladness at the 
Restoration, and he wrote in 1660, Astrcea Redux, a 
poem in heroic couplets upon the happy restoration and 
return of his sacred majesty, Charles II. 

Dryden's income was small, and the necessity of in- 
creasing it by his pen set him to writing plays. His 
Turns to first dramatic effort was a comedy, the Wild 
play-writing. Gallant (1663). Between that date and 1694 
he wrote twenty-seven plays. Of their literary worth, and 
their place in die history of the English drama, we shall 
speak later. 

In 1663 Dryden married Lady Elizabeth Howard, the 
sister of his friend. Sir Robert Howard. In collaboration 
j^ .^ with his brother-in-law he produced next year 

amage. ^ tragedy called the Indian Queen, 

The year 1666 was a memorable one for England. 
Her navy gained an important victory over the Dutch, 

^ Busby was head-master of Westminster School for 55 years (1640-95). 
Cf. Addison, Spectator 329, where he m akes S ir Roger de Coverley, 
when standing before Busy's tomb inJIMBIfMer Abbey, say. "Dr. 
Busby, a great man ! li^Bkpcd my |r ^^ a very greatjnan!" 
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and the Great Fire destroyed London. In 1667 Dryden 
published a poem celebrating both events, The "Annus 
entithng it Annus Mirabilis} His merits MirAbiiis**. 
were recognised by his being made in 1670 poet-laureate, 
and his literary importance is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that in 1671 the Duke of Buckingham, assisted by 
others (among whom was Butler, the author The *• Re- 
of Hudibras), composed a farce called the Re- *>«*«*! "• 
hearsal^ which caricatures the heroic plays of Dryden and 
others. 

Dryden was in the habit of writing prose dedications 
and prefaces to his plays. In the dedication to Aureng- 
zebe^ or the Great Moguls he explicitly refers Dryden, 
to his intention of writing an heroic poem, ^i^Sa *° 
"so to make the world amends for many ill satire. 
plays". The subject was to be either Arthur conquering 
the Saxons, or Edward the Black Prince conquering 
Spain. But the project came to nothing, and Dryden's 
greatest work in poetry was not an epic, but a political 
satire, a kind of poem in which he is easily first among 
English poets. This great work, Absalom and Achitophel 
(1681), was directed against Shaftesbury, who i«Ab«iiom and 
headed the popular agitation which aimed at AcWtophei." 
excluding the next heir, James, Duke of York, from 
his brother's throne. The Medal, which was another 
attack on Shaftesbury, appeared in 1682. Replies fol- 
lowed, and one of them, by Shadwell,^ drew from Dryden 
a vigorous satire called Macflecknoe^ (1682). The hero 

1 The wonderful year. 

^Thomas Shadwdl (1640-1692) was a writer of comedies, mostly in 
prose. His verse was of poor quality, though not without some wit and 
humour. When Dryden lost the laureateship at the Revolution, William 
appointed Shadwell in his place. 

'That is, the son of Flecknoc. Richard Fleckno (d. 1678). an Irish 
poet of little worth, according to Dryden, 

In prose and verse was owned without dispizte 
Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute. 

Lamb quotes some lines from Fleckno at the beginning of his essay, 
A Quaker's Meeting. 
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of the poem, described as heir to the throne of dulnessi 
was a portrait of ShadwelL In the same year appeared 
the second part of Absalom and Achitophel, It was in 
the main the work of Nahum Tate/ but Dryden wrote 
the lines (310-509) attacking Shadwell, under the name 
of Og, and Settle under that oif Doeg. 

Dryden^s next composition left aside politics and satire, 
and dealt with religion. It was a defence in heroic verse 
"Reii«o of the Church of England, entitled Religio 
Laici** Laid^ (1682). But not long after, Dryden 

turned Roman Catholic, and wrote, in 1687, the Hind 
and the ^^ Panther^ a brilliant theological dialogue 

** Hind and in versc defending his new faith. At the Re- 
Panther". yoimion of 1 689 Dryden found himself in a 
somewhat difficult position. As a Catholic he was un- 

D den and ^^^^ *^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^'^S' ^"^ 

t^RevoSx' was therefore deprived of his office of poet- 
**°"' laureate. It was at this period that he began 

to turn his attention to translation. His translation of 
His last Virgil appeared in 1697, and in the same 
works. year he wrote his great ode for St. Cecilia's 

day, Alexander's Feast A few months before his death 
appeared his versions from Chaucer and Boccaccio, pub- 
jj . lished under the title of Fables^ Ancient and 

Modem, He died in 1700, and was buried 
near Chaucer in Westminster Abbey. 

One of the pleasantest sides of Dryden's character was 
his kindly interest in younger writers. At Will's coffee- 
Dryden at house, the earliest London literary club,.' 
•♦Will's". Dryden's arm-chair was to be found, in win- 
ter by the fire, and in summer on the balcony, and there, 
placed in the seat of honour, he talked with those who 
sought him. Here Pope, at the age of twelve, was taken 

1 Nahum Tate (d. 1715) translated, with Brady, the Psalms into 
verse. He succeeded Shadwell as poet-laureate. 

3 The religion of a layman. 

'At that time, and through the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the coffee-houses held the place of the modem clubs. The proprietor 
of Will's was William Unwin, hence its name. It was situated in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. Pepys evidently enjoyed the society at 
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to see him, and the interview made a deep impression on 
the boy. Congreve, the dramatist, was one of his special 
favourites. Dryden wrote a poem in his praise, which he 
concludes by bequeathing his reputation to Congreve's 
care. 

But you, whom every Muse and grace adorn, 
Whom I foresee to better fortune bom. 
Be kind to my remains; and oh, defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue. 
But shade those laurels which descend to you : 
And take for tribute what these lines express ; 
You merit more, nor could my love do less. 



Dryden's works may be classified in three divisions: 
(i) the poems, (2) the plays, and (3) the ^.^ ^^^^^ 
prose works. 

/. The Poems, 

Annus Mirabilis (1667), the earliest of Dryden's poems that calls 
for notice, has for its subject the Dutch War, and the Great Fire 
of London. The contrast between the success of the «« Annus 
war abroad, and the ruin and desolation at home Mirabilis." 
caused by plague and fire, offered a fine theme to the poet. To 
nearly all his poems and plays Dryden prefixed prose introductions 
and dedications that are often not the least interesting parts of the 
performance. He prefixes to the Annus Mirabilis an address "to 
the metropolis of Great Britain, . . . that city which has set a 
pattern to all others of true loyalty, invincible courage, and unshaken 
constancy", and which had won fame through **an expensive 
though necessary war, a consuming pestilence, and a more consuming 
fire ". A letter to Sir Robert Howard follows, where Dryden defends 
his choice of subject and of form. Of the latter he writes : — 

I have chosen to write my poem in quatrains or stanzas of four in 
alternate rhyme, because I have ever judged them more noble and of 

Will's, for in his diary he writes, "I stopped at the great coffee- 
house, . . . where Dryden, the poet, I knew at Cambridge, and 
all the wits of the town. ... It will be good coming thither, for 
there, I perceive, is very witty and pleasant discourse." 
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greater dignity both for the sound and number than any other verse 
in use amongst us. 

Diyden continues to discuss his poem at some lengUi, inserts verses 
to the Duchess of York on the victory gained by the Duke, and ends 
in the proper dedicatory spirit, declaring that if there is anything 
tolerable in the poem, it is entirely owing to Howard's encourage- 
ment. The first part of the poem describes the war, and rises often 
to a very high level of excellence. The finest stanzas are perhaps 
those upon the Fire of London, especially those which describe its 
breaking out ;^ it has been well said that Dryden was more successful 
in kindling the fire than in extinguishing it. The following lines 
will serve to illustrate the great skill and happy effect with which 
Dryden used the heroic quatrain. 

Methinks already from this chymic flame 

I see a city of more precious mould, 
Rich as the town which gives the Indies name, 

With silver paved and all divine with gold. 

Already, labouring with a mighty fate, 
She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow, 

And seems to have renewed her charter's date 
Which Heaven will to the death of time allow. 

More great than human now and more august, 
New deified she from her fires does rise ; 

Her widening streets on newioundations rest, 
And, opening, into laiger parts she flies. 

Before, she like some shepherdess did show 
Who sate to bathe her by a river's side, 

Not answering to her fame, but rude and low, 
Nor taught the beauteous arts of modern pride. 

Now like a maiden queen she will behold 
From her high turrets hourly suitors come ; 

The East with incense and the West with gold 
Will stand Hke suppliants to receive her doom. 

Absalom and Achitophel (i68i) is the greatest political satire* in 



^ Stanzas 217-237. 

'A satire is a composition either in verse or prose designed to blame 
or ridicule the vices and follies of mankind. In his address to the 
reader Dryden declares that " the true end of satire is the amendment 
of vices by correction ". 
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our literature. In 1 681 party spirit ran high in England. The 
lawful heir to the th'rone was the king's brother James, "Absalom and 
Duke of York, who openly professed the Roman ^^hitophel." 
Catholic religion. A party in the country therefore wished to 
prevent his accession to the throne, and in 1679, an Exclusion Bill, 
that is, a bill to deprive James of his right to the throne, passed the 
Commons. Fearing that the Lords might also accept it, the king 
summarily dissolved Parliament Charles had an illegitimate son 
of whom he was very fond, the Duke of Monmouth, and Shaftes- 
bury tried to get the king to settle the succession on Monmouth. 
The king, however, would not accede to this, and the nation 
at large objected to pass over James's Protestant children. The 
Exclusion Bill was again brought forward, and again passed the 
Commons, but it was rejected by the Lords. The king then 
dissolved Parliament and appealed directly to the nation, who rallied 
round him in support of direct hereditary succession. Shaftesbury 
was thrown into prison, and Dryden's poem was written in support 
of the king's policy, to inflame public feeling, and so contribute to 
Shaftesbury's condemnation. But the Middlesex Grand Jury refused 
to convict, and Shaftesbury was released. 

The popularity of the poem was enormous; published in November, 
1 68 1, before the end of 1682 it had gone through five editions. The 
political idea prominent in Dryden's poem was one accepted by many 
thoughtfiil men at the end of the seventeenth century. The policy 
of those who had compassed the death of Charles I. Jiad scarcely 
prospered as the republican party had expected, and it seemed to 
many that the only way to preserve peace was to have the realm 
under the absolute rule of one man. Happily there were others 
who believed that, while the land should be under the rule of one 
man, his power and authority ought to be limited, and it was they 
who ultimately triumphed. But they had to wait for eight years. 
Dryden's poem, under cover of narrating Absalom's revolt against 
David (as told in the second book of Samuel), relates Shaftesbury's 
scheme for setting Monmouth on the throne of England. For King 
David we must read Charles II. ; for Absalom, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; for Achitophel, the Earl of Shaftesbury; for Zimri, the Duke 
of Buckingham ; and so on through all the characters. In the same 
way Jerusalem is London, Israel is England, and Egypt, France. 
The historical parallel, although not exact, is sufficiently close. Ab- 
salom rebelled against his father in order to get the crown for 
(M407) O 
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himself; Monmouth, although he made no active attempt to secure 
it until after his father's death, was quite willing to let himself be 
regarded as heir to the throne. But the story is the least important 
feature of the poem. It is nothing more than a framework for 
wonderful descriptions of the characters of the chief men in both 
parties. The portraits are powerfully drawn, and the persons so 
portrayed have been, and will ever be, remembered as Dryden drew 
them. First in the gallery comes Shaftesbury. 

Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed, in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay 

And o'er informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high. 

He sought the storms ; but for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else, why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? 

Punish a body which he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 



In friendship false, implacable in hate. 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the state ; 

To compass this the triple bond he broke. 

The pillars of the public safety shook. 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke ; 

Then seized with fear, yet still affecting fame. 

Usurped a patriot's all-atoning name. 

Among the leaders of the opposition Buckingham is depicted in 
lines of bitter sarcasm which are a triumph of literary art. 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 
Was everything by starts and nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, addler^jmt^^^' ^^^ buffoon ; 
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Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 
So over violent or over civil 
That every man with him was God or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
He laughed himself from court ; then sought relifef 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief: 
For spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 
Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left. 

In the ranks of the opposition are also to be found the clergy " Who 
think too little, and who talk too much". The court party, Charles, 
James, and the rest, receive not portraiture but panegyric. 

Some of the reflections on life and politics to be found in the poem 
are worth noting. For example. 

For human good depends on human will. 

Nor is the people's judgment always true : 
The most may err as grossly as the few. 

Short is the date of all immoderate fame. 

Fools are more hard to conquer than persuade. 

Rebels are described as persons who think they can 

At once divine and human laws control, 
And mend the parts by ruin of the whole. 

The definition of a patriot as " one that would by law supplant his 
prince" is famous. 

Diyden's satire is unrivalled for the pointedness of its wit. Mr^ 
Leslie Stephen, a very acute critic of eighteenth-century literature 
and thought, declares it to be '*the first satire in the language for 
masculine insight and vigour of expression". 

The preface to the Religio Laiciyi a poem that Scott considered 

* The title was probably suggested by Browne's Religio Medici. 
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one of the most admirable in the language, is a sort of apology for a 
The * • Religio layman's venturing to handle matters of religion. The 
Laici •* . poem is a fine piece of reasoning, and contains passages 

of great force, notably that on tradition,^ and the following lines 

on Faith: 

« 

Faith is not built on disquisitions vain ; 

The things we must believe are few and plain : 

But since men will believe more than they need 

And every man will make himself a creed, 

In doubtful questions 't is the safest way 

To learn what unsuspected ancients say; 

For 't is not likely we should higher soar 

In search of Heaven than all the Church before ; 

Nor can we be deceived, unless we see 

The Scripture and the Fathers disagree. 

If after all they stand suspected still, 

(For no man's faith depends upon his will,) 

T is some relief, that points not clearly known, 

Without much hazard may be let alone. 

The Hind and the Panther^ published in 1687, is a poem in three 
parts defending the Roman Catholic faith. It takes the form of a 
The '* Hind dialogue between the milk-white Hind representing 
and Panther ".the Catholic religion, and the spotted Panther, the 
Protestant Of the animals who assist at the argument the Lion is 
the King of England, the Bear the Independent, the Hare the 
Quaker, the Boar the Baptist, the Wolf the Presbyterian, and the 
Ape the Freethinker. Hallam praises the poem highly; he finds 
that its close reasoning is relieved by beautifiil touches, and remarks 
that the first lines are justly reputed among the most musical in the 
language. It opens thus : 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns and in the forests ranged ; 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 

And Scythian shafts ; and many wingdd wounds 

Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

The third part contains the fable of the Swallows, related in very 
lively ^Eishion by the Panther,' which points to the favour shown to the 

^ Lines 305-355. ' Lines 426-638. 
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Catholics by James II., but curiously enough predicts their fell. The 
Hind retorts with the feble of the Doves and the Buzzard. The 
description of the Buzzard (Burnet, the Bishop of Salisbury)^ gives 
Dryden an opportunity for another of his fine character sketches;* 
but since Burnet was in Holland, enjoying the confidence of William 
of Orange, the portrait was far from flattering. 

In spite, however, of the beauties which Dryden contrived to 
incorporate into his poem, theological controversy is scarcely a 
suitable subject for poetry. Numerous replies followed, but the 
only one of merit was by two young men, Charles Montagu (who 
became the Earl of Halifax and a great statesman), and Matthew 
Prior, afterwards a poet of high repute. Their effusion was entitled, 
The Hind and Panther transversed to the Story of the Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse. 

In his satires and didactic poems Dryden brought the heroic 
couplet almost to its final perfection. 

In lyric poetry he is the author of three odes that stand high 
among compositions of the kind in our literature. They are 
the ode to The Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew Dryden's 
(1686), A Song for St. Cecilia's Day (1687), and ly""- 
Alexander's Feast (1697). 

The first, in form an irregular ode, is addressed to Anne Killigrew, 
a poet and painter who died of small-pox at the age of twenty-five. 
After her death her poems were published with Dryden's ode 
prefixed. Dr. Johnson declared that it was ** the noblest ode in our 
language ", yet when he comes to criticise Alexander's Feasty he 
says that poem is superior. 

Alexander's Feast, or the Power of Music, is a song composed in 
honour of St. Cecilia's Day, November 22,' 1697. It was written by 
request, and a story is related by St. John, afterwards Lord Boling^ 
broke, that when he visited the poet one morning he found him 
greatly excited, and Dryden told him, 

I have been up all night; my musical friends made me promise to 
write them an ode for their feast of St. Cecilia : I have been so struck 
with the subject which occurred to me that I could not leave it till 
I had completed it : but it is finished at one sitting. 

^ Lines 906-1255. • Lines 1141-1205. 

'This poem must not be confused with the Song for St. Cecilia^ 
Day, 
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Nothing better of the kind has ever been done. Dryden, who was as 
good a critic of his own work as of the works of others, wrote : 

I am glad to hear from all hands that my ode is esteemed the best 
of all my poetry by all the town. I thought so myself when I wrote it ; 
but being old^ I mistrusted my own judgment. 

The music to which it was sung was poor, until Handel in 1736 
gave it a setting worthy of the fine poetry. 

The rest of Dryden's poetical work is to be found in his trans- 
lations. In 1697 appeared his yEneid^ which had been looked 
His trans- ^o' with great interest. The prose arguments at the 
lations. head of each book were written by Addison. Dryden*s 

version has been much censured by scholars and critics. But no 
better translation had then appeared, and though it has since been 
superseded by more scholarly work, a lover of poetry who knows 
no Latin might do worse than make Virgil's acquaintance through 
Dryden. Where Virgil is gi'eatest Dryden generally rises to, the 
occasion, and his mastery of language and spirited narrative is as 
apparent here as elsewhere. He published also a translation of 
some of the Satires of Juvenal (1693). He re- wrote and modernized 
Chaucer's Knighes Tale, Nun's Priesfs Tale, and Wife of Bath's 
Tale\ and also The Flower and the Leaf (which, in Dryden's 
day, was attributed to Chaucer, but is now regarded as the work 
of some fifteenth-century poet).* The volume containing those pro- 
ductions was entitled Fables,^ Ancient ami Modem, translated into 
Verse from Homer, Ovid, Boccaccio and Chaucer: with original 
poems. It was published in March, 1700, with a prose dedication to 
the Duke of Ormond, followed by a preface which is an admirable 
critical essay on Chaucer, Ovid, and Boccaccio. In these trans- 
lations Dryden shows his peculiar power of versification and mastery 
of narrative. Among the original poems is Alexandei^s Feast, 

IL The Plays, 

At intervals between 1663 and 1694 Dryden wrote 
Dryden as twenty-seven comedies and tragedies. Many 
dramatist. of them wcrc in rime, and the characters 
and incidents of the tragedies showed the influence of the 

« 

^ He was sixty-six. *^ Cf. vol. i. p. 68. 

' Dryden uses the word in the sense of stories. 
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French heroical romances so popular in England during 
the seventeenth century. The Spanish comedy of love 
and intrigue influenced the comedies and the lighter 
scenes of the tragedies. The morality of Charles II. *s 
court was very lax; the men and women who fre- 
quented it took absurd, unreal views of life, and liked 
to hear those views expressed in bombastic and inflated 
language. The dramatists, Dryden among them, either 
reflected the social life around them, or chose extravagant 
subjects and wrote in the artificial, turgid manner which 
was sure to please. If they lacked a subject, they 
calmly proceeded to adapt Shakespeare to what they 
considered the needs of the time. As Dr. Johnson wrote 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 

Nor wished for Jonson's art, or Shakespeare's flame, 

Themselves they studied ; as they felt they writ : 

Intrigue was plot, vulgarity was wit. 

Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 

They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend. 

The Conquest of Granada^ a tragedy, which was brought out in 
1670, offers a good example of the heroic plays then in jjj^ «i q^^. 
vogue. The characters are beyond nature; theit actions quest of 
have no regard to common sense, and their sentiments 
of love, honour, and chivalry are high-flown and impossible. The 
hero, Almanzor, must obey all the commands of his lady-love, even 
should she desire him to aid his rival for her hand. His confidence 
in himself is unbounded, and the following passage is a good example 
of the sort of talk in which the heroes of the heroic plajrs indulge : — 

If from thy hands alone my death can be, 
I am immortal and a god to thee. 
If I would kill thee now, thy fate 's so low, 
That I must stoop ere I can give the blow. 



Like heaven, I need but only to stand still, 

And, not concurring, to thy life, I kill. 

Thou canst no title to my duty bring ; 

I *m not thy subject, and my soul 's thy king. 

Farewell. When I am gone. 

There 's not a star of thine dare stay with thee : 
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I '11 whistle thy same fortune after me ; 
And whirl fate with me wheresoe'er I fly, 
As winds drive storms befoce them in the sky. 

Scott considered that " in the conduct of the story", founded partly 
on the real history of the wars between the Moors and the Spaniards, 
and partly oaa romance called Almahide^ '* there is much brilliancy 
of event : . . . and although the changes of fortune are too rapid to 
be either probable, or altogether pleasing, yet they arrest the attention 
by their splendour and importance, and interest us in spite of our more 
sober judgment". 

The tragedy of Aurengzebe (1676) is likewise an heroic play, but 
less extravagant than the Conquest of Granada, It is the last play 
Dryden wrote in rime. In the prologue he confesses that he is 
" growing weary of his long-loved mistress Rhyme ", for 

Passion 's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 

The poet also seems to have less satis&ction in the heroic drama, for 

spite of aU his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespeare's sacred name : 
Awed when he hears his god-like Romans rage, 
He, in a just despair, would quit the stage ; 
And to an age less polished, more unskilled, 
Does, with disdain, the foremost honours yield. 

The story of tfie play is taken firom contemporary events of Indian 
history, and the scene is laid at Agra. The well-known lines on the 
vanity of life occur in this poem : 

When I consider life, 't is all a cheat ; 
Yes, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow 's falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and while it says, We shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off" what we possest. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again 
Yet "all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I 'm tired of waiting for this diemic gold. 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

^ The heroine of the play. 
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Dryden's first drama in blank verse, which is also his masterpiece 
in drama, was All for Love (1678), founded on Shake- «« au for 
speare's Antony and Cleopatra* Antony is, in Dryden's Love." 
portrayal of him, the mere lover, but there is beautifiil poetry in his 
despair, poetry that seems to echo something of the greater dramatist's 
tenderness. 

Give me some music, look that it be sad : 

I '11 soothe my melancholy, till I swell, 

And burst myself with sighing. [5^ music, 

'T is somewhat to ray humour : stay, I fancy 

I 'm now tum'd wild, a commoner of nature; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all ; 

Live in a shady forest's sylvan scene, 

Stretoh'd at my length beneath some blasted oak 

I lean my head upon the mossy bark, 

And look just of a piece as I grew from it. 

My uncomb'd locks, matted like mistletoe. 

Hang o'er my hoary face : a murm'ring brook 

Runs at my foot. 



The herd comes jumping to me. 
And, fearless, quench their thirst, while I look on. 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. 

All for Love was, he said, the only play "written for himself", the 
others were written for the people. 

Of his comedies critics generally place the Spanish 
Friar ( 1 682) first. With all their faults of coarseness, seen 
specially in the comedies, of artificiality, and of lack of 
originality, Dryden's plays are far above those" of the 
greater number of his contemporaries ; Hal- p^^^,^ j^ 
lam says of his tragedies that " in dignity, in Dryden's 
animation, in striking images and figures, p^*^'* 
there are few or none that excel them". The fine pas- 
sages are mostly didactic in tone and subject, and are 
thus in keeping with Dryden's genius. Gray admired 
Dryden's plays, not as dramatic compositions, but as 
poetry. 

///. The Prose. 

As a prose writer Dryden takes a very high place in 
English literature. It may be said that he was the fir?' 
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to fiiTiiish his contemporaries and successors with a 
Dryden as Standard of pTOse style. The subject of Dry- 
pr«Mc writer. <ien's prose is mosdy critidsm, and as Johnson 
says, he was the father of English criticism in the modem 
sense of the word. Critical literary discussion originated 
in France, and Dryden was the first to attempt in Eng- 
land that appreciation of the subject under treatment so 
peculiarly distinctive of the best French criticism. His 
opinions on books and authors are full of good sense and 
show a wise judgment 

Dryden's prose work is to be sought mainly in the 
pre£Eices to his plays and poems. The Essay of Dramatic 
"Esuyof Poesy was published separately in 1668. It 
Dramatic discusscs the respective merits of rime and 
i*o«»y- blank verse in tragedies, concluding that the 

drama is the highest development of poetry and riming 
tragedies the highest development of the drama. 

The essay takes the form of a dialc^e between four persons sup- 
posed to represent Lord Buckhurst (Eugenius), Sir Charles Sedley 
(Lisideius), Sir Robert Howard (Crites), and Dryden (Neander). 
The four men take a boat and go down the Thames to hear the noise 
of the guns during the fight between the English and Dutch ships on 
June 3rd, 16^, and &dl to talking of the bad verses that will celebrate 
the English victory. From that subject they pass on to discuss 
dramatic poetry. Crites praises the drama of the ancients, and lays 
great stress on the three Unities, which are in modem plays too much 
neglected. Eugenius cannot admit that the ancients were perfect : 
they had a limited range of characters and defective plots: and as 
for the unities, the ancient drama was fettered by them. Besides, 
the Unity of Place was a recent French innovation. This leads 
Lisideius to express high praise of the French drama, particularly 
in respect of the management of the plot and of stage decorum. 
Neander, who speaks longer than the rest, thinks that the English 
plays gain by the diversity of interest supplied by complexity of plot. 
The speeches in French plays are so many tiring declamations, and 
the French r^ard for the unities results in dearth of plot and narrow- 
ness of imagination. He then passes to a eulogy of English drama- 
tists, singling out Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Jonson 
'se. Shakespeare, he sajrs, "was the man who, of all 
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modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most com- 
prehensive soul. All the images of nature were still * present to him ; 
and he drew them not laboriously but luckily ^ When he describes 
any things you more than see it, you feel it too."' His account of 
Shakespeare, says Dr. Johnson, ''may stand as a perpetual model of 
encomiastic criticism"; and his detailed examination of Jonson's 
Silent Woman is an excellent piece of criticism. Crites having 
then spoken on behalf of blank verse in tragedy, opposing rime as 
unnatural, Neander tak^up the cudgels for rime. In this, he says, 

the plot, the characters, the wit, the passions, the descriptions, are all 
exalted above the level of common converse, as high as the imagination 
of the poet can carry them with proportion to verisimility. Tragedy, we 
know, is wont to image to us the minds and fortunes of noble persons, 
and to portray these exactly; heroic rime is nearest nature, as being 
the noblest kind of modem verse. 

He is still warmly pursuing his argument when they arrive at their 
destination. 

Dryden equally admired the poetry of Chaucer and 
Milton; his, appreciation of the great poets was the more 
remarkable since the period in which he lived was not 
one in which great imaginative work in literature was 
held at its true value. Cowley, whose poems are now 
completely forgotten, was the favourite poet, while Milton 
was altogether neglected. But Dryden possessed a fine 
and discriminating taste, little influenced, except perhaps 
in his plays, by the somewhat low standard of art and 
beauty which marks the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

In all Dryden's prose pieces fine passages abound. 
His dedications are perfect specimens of the somewhat 
difficult art of praising a patron and yet not trespassing 
beyond the bounds of good taste. One of the best 

^ constantly. ■ felicitously. 

* Notwithstanding Dryden's high appreciation of Shakespeare's genius 
he did not scruple to take a hand in altering and adapting his plays, and 
in 1667, in conjunction with Davenant, produced a worthless version of 
the Tempest, called The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island. In the pro- 
logue, however, Dryden takes occasion to say, 

But Shakespeare's magic could not copied be. 
Within that circle none durst walk but be. 
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examples is perhaps the dedication of the Mock Astrologer 
to the Duke of Newcastle. Indeed 

English prose is indebted to Dryden for having freed it from the 
cloister of pedantry. He, more than any other single writer, con- 
tributed, as well by precept as example, to give it suppleness of move- 
ment and the easier air of the modem world. ^ 

And Dryden accomplished this mainly by hot fearing to 
use the language as it was spoken pi familiar conversa- 
tion. 

If Dr}'den may not take his place beside the greatest of 
our poets, he comes very near them in the power of poetic 
expression. Lacking in romance, in passion, in the power 
of kindling emotion, and in the profound humanity of 
Dryden's Chauccr and Shakespeare, he had certainly 
fSgiish "the gift of the right word". He was a 

literature. thinker who invariably knew what he meant 
and was able to express his thought clearly and concisely* 
He handled the heroic couplet with ease and force, and 
gave to serious prose the more familiar and simple style 
that has made it in modern times so large a province of 
our literature; he is to be esteemed, in the words of one 
of his contemporaries — 

for the solidity of his thou^t, for the spring and the warmth, and the 
beautiful turn of it ; for the power and variety and frilness of his 
harmony; for the purity, the perspicuity, the energy of his ex- 
pression; and, whenever these great qualities are required, for the 
pomp and solemnity and majesty of his style. 



[The best one-volume edition of Dryden's poems is the Globe 
edition (Macmillan), edited by Mr. W. D. Christie. For biography 
the Life by Dr. Johnson, and for criticism Lowell's Essay on Dryden 
in My Study WindawSy should be read. Sir Walter Scott's life and 
criticism prefixed to his edition of Dryden's works (1808) is complete 
and interesting.] 
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Dowland, John, 72. 

DotMobel, Drayton's, 78. 

Drayton, Michael, zo, 45, 75, 76, 82, 87. 

Droeshout, Martin, 22, 4Z. 

Drummond, William, 8z; Ben Jpnson's 
visit to, 46. 

Dryden, John, 83, 8^, zz8, z68, 203; 
early poems, 30^; play- writing, 204; 
marriage, 204; his death, 206; poems, 
307; plays, 214; prose, 2x7; on Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 63; on Congreve, 
Z7z; influenced by Collier, Z73; on 
Denham, Z22; on John Donne, Z05; 
on Ben Jonson, 50, 54; on Milton, 
158, i6o-i6z. 

Dryden's poems, Globe edition, 220. 

Duchess ofMalfi, The, Webster's, 67. 

Duhe of Milan, The, Massinger's, 64. 

Dunton, John, 303. 

Earle, John, Z99. 
Eastward ifol Jonson's, 45, 68. 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Hooker's, zz. 
Eclogues, Drayton s, 76. 
Edward II., Marlowe's, 29. 
Edward IV., Hey wood's, 69. 
Egerton, Lady Alice, Z40, 182. 
Eikon Basilike, z^4. 
Eikonoklastes, Milton's, z 34-135. 
Elizabethan dramatists, 44. 
Elizabethans, temperament of, za; 

learning of, Z2. 
Ellwood, Thomas, 137. 
Emblems, Divine ana Moral,Q\3ax\t:^t 

Z09. 
Emile, Rousseau's, indebted to Locka 

190. 
England's Helicon, 7Xt. 
England's Heroical Epistles, jj. 
Eng;lish Grammar, Jonson's, 56. 
Epicane, or the Silent Woman, 47, 

50, 53- 

Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden's, 
2x8. 

Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Locke's, Z87, z88. 

Essays, Bacon's, 90, 91, 95, 96, loz. 

Essays, Cowley's, Z95. 

Etherege, Sir George, Z69. 

Evelyn, John, 2oz. 

Every Man in His Humour, 45, 47. 

Every Man out of His Humour, Jon- 
son's, 24, 69. 

Fables, Ancient and Modem, Dry- 
den's, 206, 2Z4. 
Faery Queen, Raleigh's sonnet on, 85. 
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FaUk/ul Skepherdess, Fletcher's, 58, 

Falkland, Lord, 47; Cowley's lines to, 

Farquhar, George, 17a 
Fehar, l^icholal, 107^ 
Field. Richard, 11. 
Fleckno, Richard, 205. 

Ftt; &£S: g: «• ^'' '»• 

Fletcher, Phineas, 80. 
Fletcher's Nice Vtdour, 139. 

Forman, Dr., 24. 
^^^, Francis Beaumont's, 58. 
Fojte s ^^^ 0/ Martyrs, 177. 
Froude's i5««yfl«, 184. ' 
Fuller, Thomii, X92. 

Galileo, 185; met by Milton, 130. 

Gamck David, 43, 51. ^ 

Oaunt John of, eulogy of England, 11. 

Ga»«/a«, Drayton's, 76. 

Gazette^ London^ 202. 

GdTord, Mr., influence on Bunyan, 

Globe edition of Shakespeare, a^- 
P MJton ,66; Drvden, 220^ ' ^^' 

)??S Theatre S&akespeare a share- 
holder, 17, 18. 

Golden Age Restored, Jonson's. 53. 
GoUen Grave, The, Jeremy Taylor's, 

GoUen Treasury 0/ Songs and Lyrics, 

^^^J?/s,translation of Ovid, 14. 
Gondtbert, Davenant's, 204. 
Goijeous Gallery 0/ Gallant Inven- 
ttons, 71. 

i^ene, 13; oflfensive remarks on 

Shakespeare, 13; Pandosto, 26. 
Greville, Fulke, 83. 
Groatsworth ^ mt bought with a 



Million 0/ Repentance, %. 
"&/"^ "'• See ;i/^/^,, 

'~' on jMilton, 142, x^6-i4-;;LiiA 
atureof Europe, ^6, 

S^^Zf' '^h *|5, 35, 40, 60, zoi. 
Hampden, John, 119-120. 

Handful 0/ PUasant Delias, A, 71 



Harmonie of ike Churth, Dcaytoi's, 

Hamson, description of England ra 
HatfieU House, Bacon's advice con- 
cerning, 98. ^ *'**° 
Hathaway, Anne, 10. 

Herbert family, 105. ' 

lifeo?,'x?5*^'*^^' '°^' "^' ^^"^'^ 

H^r^""!' fe^^r' Of Cherbury. to. 
Herbert, Philip, roc. 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pembroke 

"> 41, 73, 87, 105. 
^ero and Leander, Marlowe's, as 
Heroical Epistles, Ovki's, 77. ' ^' 
Heroic Stanzas to the memory of 
H?riT SJT^**"' Dryden's, .204: 

frTm^l2S ' ''' '"' '^^^^'''^ 

^T^h Y*"^"' Cowley's elegy on 
the death of, 11 1. ^' "" 

Hesperides, Herrick's, U2. 

Heywood, Thomas, 68. 

iitnd and Panther, Dryden's, ao6, 

^iind and Panther transversed. The 
213. * ^* 

to the Reign of Edward III., A, 75 
Htstory of English Dramatic LitePt 

ture, 70. 
History of Hettry F//., Bacon's, gi. 

?S> 90. 
Htstory of Scotland under the Five 

Jameses, 82. 

History of the Great Rebellion, Clsitea- 

dons, 194. 

History of the Turks, Knolles', 86. 

hSS'^^^k'^ '^'^^' R*l«gh's,.86. 
Hobbes, Thomas, 184, 185. 

Hohnshed, Chronicles of, 26. 
Holy Dying, Jeremy Taylor's, X83, 
Holv H^ar, Bunyan's, 177, 17^ ^ 
Holy War, Fuller's, 192! ^^ 
Homer's Hiad, 126, 148. 
^ooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, n 
Horatian Ode upon CromwelVs Re. 

*^rnfrom Ireland, Marvell's, 125. 
Howeli; James. 201. '^ 

Hudibras, Butler's, 122. 
Hy^e, Edward. See Clarendon, Marl 

Hydriotaphia, or Urn BuHal, 198. 
Hymen^s Triumph, Daniel's, 74.^ 
Hymn to Diana, Jonson?s, 53. 

Ideas Mirror, Drayton's, 76. 
HPenseroso, 62, 130, 138, ',39, X58. 
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Imitatian of Christ, .Thomas a Kem- 

pis's, 181. 
Indian Queen, Dryden's, 204. 
In Memorian, Tennyson's, 55, 143. 
Inner Temple Masque, Browne's, 87. 
Instauratio Magna, Bacon's,^ .90^ 94. 

Jack the Giant-Killer, 180. 

James I., accession, zx. 

Jameson, Mrs., 43. 

Jansen, Cornelius, Z37. 

yerusaletn Delivered, 130. 

Jew and Ptolome, The, 27. 

Joan of Arc, x6. 

Johnson, Dr., 38, 42, 86; Life of Cow- 
ley, 103; on Waller, 121; Lives 0/ 
Me Poets, i^y, on Milton, 144; on 
OtMray, i^; on Sir William Temple, 
zq6; on L'Estrange, 202; on the wits 
of Charles II.'s court, 215; on Dry- 
den, 218, 319; Life of Dryden, 220. 
ones, Inigo, 52. 

onson, Ben, 9, 18, 24, 39, ^z, 58, 68, 
69, 80, 81, 82, 87, zoo; his life, 44; 
imprisonment, 45: poet-laureate, 46; 
death and epitaph, 47; literary pro- 
ductions, ^8; masques, 53; character- 
istics of his plays, 54; lyrical poems, 
55; epitaphs, 55; prose, 56; his b- 
nuence, Z02; on John Donne, Z05. 

Julius Ceesar, 23, 24, 25, 33. 

Justice Shallow, zz. 

Kean, Charles, 43. 

Kean, Edmund, 43. 

Kind Harts Dream, Chettle's, Z3. 

King, Edward, Z4a. 

Kin^ John, 17, 25, 30. 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, 58, 6a 

Kmght's Tale, Dryden's, 214. 

Knolles' History o/ihe Turhs, 86. 

VAdamo, Andreino's, Z56. 

L'AUegro, Z30, Z38, 139, Z58. 

Lamb, Charles, 42, 205; on Ford, 67; 

op Webster, 68; on Wither, zz8, ZZ9; 

on Thomas Fuller, 192; on Robert 

Eurton, 196: Specimens of English 

Dramatic PoetSj 7a 
Lawrence, Mr., Milton's sonnet to, Z47. 
Lear, 19, 22, 25, 26, 55, 36, 37, 40. 
Lectures on the English Humourists^ 

Thackeray's, Z73. 
Lessing, 43. 

L'Estrange, Roger, 202, 
Letter on Toleration, Locke's, Z87. 
Letters, Dorothv Osborne's, zzz, 20Z. 
Letters, Howell s, 20Z. 
Letter to Ben Jonson, Beaumont's, 45. 
Leviathan, Hobbes's^ Z85. 
Liberty of Prophesying, The, Jeremy 

Taylor's, 18^, 187. 
Littraiun 0/ Europe, Hallam's, a6. 



ZiWj, Ixaak Walton's, 20a 

Lives 0/ the Poets, Johnson's, 125, X73. 

Locke, John, 184, z86. 

Lodge, 71; Rosalind, 26. 

Lord Hastings, Upon the d^athofthe, 

Dryden Is, 204. 
Love f&r Love, Congreve's, Z7Z. 
Lovelace, Richard, zzj. zz6. 
Lover's Melancholy, The, Ford's, 65. 
Love's Labour'* sLost^ 9, 16^85, 26, 38, 

29- 

Lucasta, Lovelace's, xz6. 
Lucifer, Vondel's,. 156. 
Lucrece^ 13. 

Lucy, Sir Thomas, zo, zz. 
Luke, Sir Samuel, Z22, Z23. 
Lycidas, MiUpn's, z3o» 233, 138, Z4a. 
Lydgate, 80. 
Lyly, 29. 

Lyrics from the Dtsamatists of the 
Elizabethan Age, 70. 

Macaulay on Wycherley, X70; on the 

Restoration Dramatists, Z73; oH 

Pilprinis Progress, k8o, z8z. 
Macbeth, 24, 26, 28, 36, 68. 
MacfleckHoe, Dryden's, 305. 
Macready, Z40. 
*<Maid Prue", Henick's, zza. 
Malone, 42. 
Manningham, 34. 

Man of Mode, The, Etherege's, 169. 
Manso, Z30. 
Marlowe, Z3, 39, 30, 34; Shakespeare's 

chief mooel, 23; Hero ondLeander, 

25. 
Marston, John, 45, 68. 
Martin, Liady, 43. 
Marvell, Andrew, X34, 137. 
Mary Queen of Scots, execution of, zx. 
Masque 0/ Beauty, Jonson's, 53. 
Masque of Queens, Jonson's. 53. 
Masque of the Inner Temple, 58. 
" Masques ", Ben Jonson's^ 52. 
Massacre in Piedmont, Milton's, Z47. 
Massinger, Philip, 44, 57, 63, 68. 
Masson, Prof., on Milton, 144, Z56, Z58, 

160, z66. 
Matilda, Drayton's, 76. 
Measure/or Measure, Z9, 35. 
Medal, Dryden's, 205. 
Memory of Mrs. Anng KUIigrew^ 

The, Dryden's, 2Z3. 
MercheuU of Venice, 17, 33, 25, 26; 

whence derived, 2<^ 
Meres' Palladis Tamia, zy: Witt 

Treasury, Z4. Z7, 73. 
Mermaid Series, 70, 
Merry Wives qf Windsor, ii, 93-34, 

25, 31. 
Message of the Rose, Waller's, zso. 
Microcosmography, John Sane'st aoc- 
Middleton, Thomas, 57, 68t 
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Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 8, \o, 
i6, 25, 26, 97, a8, 29, 37. 

Mill, J. S., 91. 

Milton, ^ohn, 41, 6z, 62, 87; compared 
with Chaucer, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare, Z26 : his life, Z26 : early 
poems, Z27 ; travels, zjo ; settles in 
London, Z3T ; deserts poetry, Z32: 
marriase, 133; first volume of poems, 
Z33 ; Latin secretary, Z34 ; the 
Restoration, z 35; his blin<fness, Z36; 
third marriage, 137: Paradise Lost, 
137; his last poems, Z37; his death, 
138; his works, z^. 

Milton, Life tma Times qf, Mark 
Pattison's, 166. 

MinshuU, Elizabeth, Milton's third 
wife, 137. 

Mirror for Marias, Weever's, 24. 

Mirror for Magistrates, 74. 

Miscellany, Tottel's, jx. 

Mistress, Cowley's, zzo. 

Mock Astrologer, Dryden's, 220. 

Moli&re, z68. 

Montagu, Charles, reply to Dryden's 
Hind and Panther, 2Z3. 

Montaigne, Michel de, the first essay- 
ist, 96, 97, 99. 

Montesquieu, indebted to Locke, Z89. 

Montgomery. Earl of, 41. 

More, Sir Thomas, Z91 ; Utopia, 95, 
Z87. 

Mortimer iados: the Lamentable Civil 
IVarsof Edward I/, and the Barons, 
76. 

Mourning Bride, Congreve's, Z72. 

Much Ado about Nothing, 25, 27, 28, 
29. 

Muses Eligium, The, Drayton's, 79. 

New Atlantis, Bacon's, 95. 

New Place, 17, z8. 

Newsjrom. Spain, 202. 

News-letter, origin of the newspaper, 

202. 
Newspaper, Rise of the, 202. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 191. 
Nice Valour, Fletcher's, 62, zj9. 
North's translation of Plutarch s Lives, 

26. 
Nosce Teipsum, Davies', 83. 
Novum Organum, Bacon's, 90, 92, 

94> 95- 
Nymphidia, the Court qf Fairy, 78. 

Observator, L'Estrange's, 202. 

Ode on the Morning 0/ the Nativity, 

Milton's, 128. 
Old Bachelor, Congreve's, Z7Z. 
Old Fortunatus, Dekker's, 60. 
Old Wives Tale, Peele's, Z40. 
On his being arrived at the age 0/ 

twenty-three, Milton's, Z28. 



On his Blindness, Milton's, 136. 

On his Deceased Wife, Milton's, Z35. 

On the Death of a Fair Infant, 

Milton's, Z27. 
Orchestra, or a Poem on Dancing, 83. 
Orphan, The, Otway's, i68. 
Osborne, Dorothy, Z96, 2oz; Letters, 

ziz. 
Othello, 10, 23, 25, 36, 4a 
Otway, Thomas, z68: Johnson on, Z73. 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 199. 
Ovid trftnslated by Golding, Z4; 

Heroical Epistles, 77. 



Palace of Pleasure, Paynter's, 15. 
Palladis Tamia, Mer^, z7, 24, 73. 
Pandosto, Greene's, 26. 
Paradise Lost, Z36. Z37, Z38, Z48, 158, 

Z59, z6o, 161, 163, Z79. 
Paradise Regained, 127, Z37, Z38, z6r. 
Passionate Pilgrim, 10. 
Pattison, Mark, on Milton, Z44, t66. 
Paynter's Palace of Pleasure, 15. 
Peele, i3t 71- 

Pembroke, William Herbert, Earl of, 
„ at, 41, 73, 87. 

Penshurst, Ben Jonson s poem on, 55. 
Pepys, Samuel, 201, 206-207. 
Pericles, 25, 41. 
Perkin Warheck, Ford's, 65. 
Philaster, or Love Lies A-bleeding, 

58, 59- 
Phtlotas, Daniel's, 74. 
Philips, Katherine, 183. 
Philips's memoir of Mflton, Z36. 
Philosophy a branch of literature, Z84. 
Phoenix Nest, The, 71. 
Pilgrimage, Raleigh's, 85. 
Pilgrim^s Progress, Bunyan's, Z74, 

177. "78, i79» 180. 
Pindaric Odes, Cowley's, zzi. 
Plain Dealer, The, Wycherley's, 170. 
Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven^ 

175- 

Pleasure reconciled to Virtue, Jon- 
son's, 14a 

Plutarch's Lives, North's translation, 
26. 

Poetical Rhapsody, Davison's, 71. 

Pope, 42, 170^ ao&-907 ; on Shake- 
speare, Z7; on Cowley, zix; on 
Denham, Z22. 

Powell, Mary, married to Milton> 133. 

Practice of Piety, Z75. 

Principia, Newton's, 19Z. 

Prior, Matthew, reply to Dryden' 
Hind and Panther, 2x3. 

Proctor, Thomas, 7Z. 

Pseudo Martyr, Donne^s, X03. 

Purple Island, Phineas netcfatf's. 
80. 

Polyolbion, Drayton's, 77, Z28. 
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8uarles, Francis, 80, 109. 
mney, Thomas, 2X. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 84, xgz. 
Rape o/Lucrectt The, 15. 
Relapse^ Vanbrugh's, 171. 
Religio Lately Dryden's, ao6, 2x1-3x3. 
Rehgio Medici, Browne's, 198, an. 
Restoration, Milton's view of, 166. 
Restoration, The drama of, 167. 
Restoration Dramatists, Macaulay on. 

Retreat, Vaughan's, xo8. 
Richard II. ^ xx, X7, 35, 30. 
Richard III., 16, 25, 30. 
Robinson, Clement, 71. 
Romeo and yuliet, 17, 35, 35, 40. 
Rosalind^ Lodge's, a6. 
Rowe, Nicholas, 10, 42. 
Rowley, 57, 65, 68, 69. 
Roydon, Matthew, ^ji. 
Rules 0/ Holy Living, Jeremy Tay- 
lor's, 183. 

Sacharissa, t3o. 

Sad Shepherd^ or A Tale of Robin 
Hood, 54. 

St. Augustine's Confessions, x-iS. 

St. Theresa, lines to, Crashaw s, 109. 

Saints' Everlasting Rest, The, Bax- 
ter's, 183, 184. 

Salathiel Pavy, Ben Jonson's epitaph 
on, 55. 

Salmasius, controversy with Milton, 

135- 
Samson Agontstes. X37, T38, 163. 

Satiromastix, Dekker's, 69. 

Scott on Dryden, 303, 31X-213, 216, 3aa 

Shadwell, Thomas, poet-laureate, 305. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 187. 

Shakespeare, John, father of the poet, 8. 

Shakespeare, William, 7, 45, 57, ^t\ 
diffiailties of constructing his bio- 
S<^phyf 7: parentage, 8; marriage, 
xo; goes to London, xo; Spenser's 
Action, X3; companions in London, 
X3: success of his plays, X7; becomes 
a shareholder in the Globe Theatre, 
17; earnings, 18; sonnets, X9; death, 
31 : his work, 33; time at which his 
plays were written, 34; plots of the 
plays, 26; history plays, 29; Roman 
plays, 33; tragedies, 34; romantic 
plays, 37: songs, 38: scope of his 
work, 38; humour, 40; editions of his 
plays, 40: editors and critics, 42; ac- 
tors, 43; Ben Jonson's criticism and 
elegy on, 57; compared with Milton, 

T36. 

Shelton, Thomas, 60. 
Shepherds Hunting, Wither's, 118. 
Shepherd's Pipe, Browne's. 87. 
Sheridan, 171. 



Shirley, James, 57, 69. 
Shoemaker's Holiday, Dekker's, 69. 
Short View 0/ the Profaneness and 

Immorality of the English Stage, 

Collier's, X73. 



Siddons, Mrs., 43. 
Sidney, death of, xx. 



Sidney, Lady Dorothy, X30. 
Silent Woman, Jonson's, 3x9. 
Silex Scintillans, Vaughan's, xo8. 
Skelton, poet-laureate. 46. 
Skinner, Cyriack, Milton's sonnet to, 

147' 

Song for St. Cecilia's Day, A, Dry- 
dens, 3x3. 

Sonnets, Nlilton's, 147. 

Sonnets of Shakespeare, xo. 

Sonnet on the Sonnet, Wordsworth's, 
147. 

Soul's Errand, Raleigh's, 8^. 

Southampton, Henry Wnothesley, 
Earl of, x^. 

Spanish Friar, Dryden's, 317. 

specimens of English Dramatic Poets, 

70- 
Spedding, Mr., on Bacon, 95, lox. 

Spenser, 75; Faery Queen, xx, 80, xoi, 
x8x ; Colin Clout's come home again, 
xa; poet-laureate, 46; compared with 
Milton, 136. 

Stephen, Leslie, on Cowley, 106; on 
Izaak Walton, 198, X99; on Milton,. 

139- 
Steps to the Temple, Crashaw's, X09. 

Stirling, Earl of, 83. 

Stratford-on-Avou, 8, 9. 

Suckling, Sir John, 46, X15, xi6, XX7. 

Swinburne, Mr., on Herrick, XX3; on 

Lord Herbert, aoa 

Taming of the Shrew, if, sa, 25. 

Tate, Nanum, poet-laureate, 206. 

Taylor, Jeremy, X40, X74, 182, 187. 

Tears of the Muses, Spenser's, 139. 

Tears on the Death of Meliades, 81. 

Tempest, The, X4, 21, 23, 25, 26, 37, 3*- 

Tempest. The, or the Enchanted 
Island, by Dryden and Davenant, 
319. 

Temple, Sir William, 196, sox, 303. 

Temple, The, Sacred Poems and Pri- 
vate Ejaculations, X07. 

Tennvson, 55: In Memoriam, X43: on 
Milton, 158. 

Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
The, Milton's, X34. 

Thackeray's Lectures on the English 
Humourists, \i%. • 

Thanksgiving to God,A , Herrick's, 1 1 4. 

The Flower and the Leaf, 3x4. 

The Mad Maid's Song, Herrick's, ii4- 

Theobald, 43. 

Thierry and Theodoret, 59. 
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Thomas a Kempis's Imiiatim of 
CArisfjiSt. 

Thorpe. Thomast 2X. 

Tkoughis OH EdueatwH, Lockers, 187, 
180. 

Timoer, Jonson's, 56. 

TimoH 0/ Athens, 25, 76. 

Titus AndtmticMS^ t6, 25. 

To Althea^ from Prison, Lovelace's, 
116. 

Tobacco, mentioned by -Ben Jonson, 
49, 5T, 52; not mentioned by Shake- 
speare, 49. 

Tonson, Jacob, z6a. 

Tottel, 71. 

Traitor, The, Shiriey's, 69. 

Treatise on Civil Government, 
Locke's, i8t, 188. 

Trench, Archbishop, on Baxter's writ- 
ing, 184. 

Troilus and Cretsiday 19, 25. 

Twelfth Night, or Whatyouvoiil, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 29, 38, 60. 

T^ao Gentlemen of Verona, xt, 25, 28. 

Underwoods, Jonson's, 55. 

Unwin, William, 206. 

Urn Burial, Sur Thomas Browne^s, 

198. 
Utopia, More's, 95, 187. 

Vacation Exercise, Milton's, 127. 
Valentiniaa,^ 62. 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 167, 171. 
Vaugham, Henry, 108. 
Venice Preset ved, Otway's, 168. 
Venus and Adonis, 8, zx, 13, 14* '^* 
Verses found in his Bible in the Gate' 
house at Westminster, Raleigh's, 

85. 
Virgil, Dryden's translation of, 206, 

214. 

Virgin Martyr, The, 64. 



Virtue, Herbert's, 107. 

Vision of Delight, Jonson's, 53.- 

Vittoria Corombona, Webster s, 67. 

Volpone, or the Fox, Jonson's, 47, 49. 

Vondel's Lucifer, 156. 

Vulgar Errors, Sir Thomas Ifoowne's, 

Waller, Edmnnd, 47, XZ9; Jonson's 

life of, 125. 
Walton, Izaak, 198; on George Herbert, 

106; lives of Donne and Herbert, X25. 
Warner, William, 73. 
Way of the World, Congreve's, X7X. 
Webster, John, 44, 57, 67, 68. 
Weekly News from Foreign Parts, 

203. 

Weever's Mirror for Martyrs, 24. 
Wesley, John, 203. 
Wesley, Samuel, 203. 
Westward Hoi, Webster's, 67. 
When the Assault was mtended on 

the City, Milton's, 132. 
Wife of Bath's Tale, 214. 
Wild Gallant, Dryden's, 204. 
Winter's Tale, 8, 23, 24, 25^37. 
Witch of Edmonton, The, Ford's, 65, 

60. 
Witch, The, Middleton's, 6a.. 
Wither, George, xi8; commendatory 

verses on William Browne, 87. 
Wifs Treasury, Meres', 14, 17, 73. 
Woodcocke, Katherine, Milton's second 

wife, 135. 
Wordsworth, 75, 108; on Shakespeare's 

Sonnets, 19; on MUton, 138: Sonnet 

on the Sonnet, 147. 
Worthies of England, History of the. 

Fuller's, 192. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, on Milton, X42. 
Wriothesley, Henry, Earl of South- 
ampton, iq. 
Wycherley, William, 170. 
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A. H. AUcroft, M.A. Cloth, U. (kf* 

YIRQIL'S AENEID. BOOKL Edited, 
with Introduction, Notee, ^., by Rev. 
A. J. Church, M. A. Fcap 8to, 'cloth, U. 

THE STORY OF AENEAS: Selection! 
from the Aeneid. With Introduction, 
Notes, <&c., by A. H. Allcrof t, M. A. With 
many illustrations. Part I. (Aeneid I.- 
VL). Fcap 8to, cloth, 28. 

SELECTIONS FROM PHAEDRUS, 
Books L and II. Edited for Junior 
Forms, by S. E. Wlnbolt, B.A. Cloth, U. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS : SELECTIONS. 
Sysander, A lcibiades,Thra8ybuIus,Ck)non, 
Dion, Iphicrates. and (Hiabrias. Edited 
by A. w. Carver, M.A. Cloth, 1«. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS: Select Biogra- 
phies. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, by J. E. 
Melhuish, M.A. Fcap 8vo, cloth, U, 6d. 
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A JUNIOR LATIN SYNTAX. 
A. J. Stevens, B.A. Cloth, 8d. 
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HINTM ANh IIICM'N IN dONIlM 
U0U8 LATIN I'llOHM. Jty W. H Hhim 
stead Walters, M.A, JT'capHvit, nlolh, V« 
KlY, 2«. <kt. »mM. 

HINTS AND HKLP8 IN (JONTINI' 
0U8 OREEK PROSE. By W. (i Khilii 
stead Walters, M.A. Cloth, U M. 

GREEK UNSEENS, In Prose and 
Verse. Junior Seetion, Edited by A. 
C. Liddell, M.A. id. Stnior Stciioit. 
Edited by E. Sharwood Smith, M.A. 8i/. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. BOOK 1. 
Edited, with Introduction. Notes, Ac, by 
C. E. Brownrigg, M. A. With Map, Flans 
of Battles, Ac. Cloth, U Qd. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE 
AND ROME. By E. M. Berens. lUus- 
trated. F'cap 8vo, cloth, 2». 6d. 
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English. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITEKATUBB. By Elizabeth Lee. In 
four vols., fcap 8vo, cloth, 1». 6d. each. 

Clwaeer to Marloinre. ^010 Beadif. 

I0th§n to/oUouf, 

THE WARWICK LIBRARY. Com- 
parative M^uals of English Literature. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. each. General 
Editor— Professor C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 

Enslisb Pastorals. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers, B.A. 

Lltorary Criticism. Edited by Pro- 
fessor 0. E. Vaughan, M.A. 

Engllsli Essays. Edited by J. H. Lob- 
ban, M.A. 

EnKllsb Lyric Poetry J1?>0-1TO- 
Edited by F. I. Carpenter, M.A., Ph.D. 

Engllsb Hasqiies. Edited by H. A. 
Evans, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford. 

[Others to follow. 

The WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
The greater Plays, edited for students 
and senior candidates in the University 
Local Examinations. In fcap 8vo, cloth* 

The ICnrdiaat of Venice. Edited by H. L. 

Withers, B.A. 1«. 6d. 
CkwiplMiiu. Edited by E. K. Chambers, B. A. 

It. (td. 
As Ton Like Zt. Edited by J. C. Smith, M.A. 

1«. dd. 
Twelfth Hight. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A. 

It. 6d. ^ . 

Hunlet. Edited by E. K. Chambers, B.A. 

18. ed. 
Macbeth. Edited byE.K.Chaml)er8, B.A. It. 

Richard II. Edited by C. H. Herford. Litt.D. 

l«. 6d. 
Jnlina Cmnr. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A. It. 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. C. Moore 

Smith. M.A. lt.6d. 
Richard III. Edited by George Macdonald. 

M.A. 18. 6d. 
A Midsummer Ni^^t's Dream. Edited by 

E. K. Chambers, B.A. It. Od. 
The Tempest. Edited by F. 8. Boas, M.A. 

is. ed. 
Cymbeline. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 

is. 6d. 

iBtroduction to Shakespeare. By Professor 
Dowden. Illustrated. Cloth, 2«. ad. 

BLACKIES JUNIOR SCHOOL 
SHAKESPEARE. For junior candidates 
ill the University Local Examinations, 
&c. Each fcap 8vo, cloth. 

Twelfth Hi^t. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. 8d. 

Hamlet. Edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A. lOd. 

Macbeth. Edited by H. O. Notcutt. B.A. 8d. 

Tr««g John. Edited by P. E. Webb, B.A. 8d. 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited by George 
H. Ely, B.A. 8d. 

Henry the Slghth. Edited by the same. Sd 



The Tempest. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. 8d. 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 
Richard the Second. Edited by the same. 9d. 
Coriolanns. Edited by Walter Dent. lOd. 
Jnlins Casar. Edited by the same. id. 
As Ton Like It. EJiteil by Lionel W. Lyde, 

M.A. 8d. 
A Kidsnmmer Night's Dream. Edited by 

W. F. Baugost, B.A. 8d. 
Cymbeline. Edited by the same. lOd. 

BLACKIE'S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Containing representative extracts from 
standard English authors, annotated for 
school use. Each fcap 8vo, cloth. 

Addison.— Selected Essays flnim 

the Spectator. Edited by the Rev. 

Henry BTans. D.D. 2«. 
Addison.— Sir Uoger de Coverley. 

Edited by Frances E. Wilcroft. is. 
Bacon.— Selected Essays. Edited by 

the Rev. Henry Evans, D.D. 1«. 
GtoLDSMiTH.— She Stoops to ^Coi^ 

aner and The tio^Ml - natared 
laii. Edited by Harold Littledale, 
K.A. U. 
LoNOruxLow.— Tlie ConrtslUp of 
miles StandiHh. Edited by the Rev. 
Henry Evans, D.D. 1*. 
MAOAULA.Y.— Iloratlus, lAfc* Ji^*- 
slllus, and l»rophccy of Capys. 

Milton.— Paradise Lost. Edited by 
F. Goree, M.A. Books L U. and XXL, 
each In. 

Milton.- Samson Agonlstes. Ed- 
ited by E. K. Chambers, B.A. Is. M. 

PoPK.-Essay OM €rltlclsin. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry Evans, D.D. 1». 

BooTT.-The Lay of tlic Last imi- 
strel. Complete, Is.; Cantos X.-IIL, 
doth, 9<i.; Cantos IV.-VI., 9d. 

ScoTT.-The Lady of tlie Lake. Ed- 
ited by W. Keith Leaek, M.A. Is. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL CLASSICS. Each, 
with a few exceptions, 32 pages, with 
Biographical Sketch, Introductions, and 
Notes at end: paper, 2d.; cloth. 3a. 

AtToun.-The Buria\.March of Dnndee and 
The Island of the ScoU. Edited by W. 
Keith Leii^k, M.A 

BMOwsixo.-The Pled Piper of Hamelin. Ed- 
ited by S. E. Winbt)lt. B.A. 

BvROM.— The Prisoner of ChiUon. Edited by 
the Kev. J. M. Walker. 

BraoK.-The Prophecy of Dante. Cantos 
I. and II. 

Campbeli English Ballads, Blr Patriek 

gpens, fte. 

CAiirBisLL.-8ong8 and Ballads. Edited by 
W.Dent. . .^ „ „ 

Ou) BALLAD.-Chevy Chase. Edited by S. B. 
Winbolt, B.A. . . * ^ ^ 

OoLSMiDOK.— The Elme of the Andent Mart- 
ner. Edited by W. Dent. 

CowPKB.— John Gilpin, and other Poems. Ed- 
ited by W. Dent. 
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Q0LD6XITH.— The Deserted Village. Edited 

by Elizabeth Lee. 
Goldsmith.— The Traveller. Edited by 8. E. 

Winbolt, B.A. 
Orat.— The Elegy. Eton College Ode, and The 

Band. Edited l>y Elizabethliee. 
Hooo.— The Queen's Wake. 
Macaulat.— Armada, Ivry, Battle of HaMby-. 

Battle of Lake Regillni ; Horatins. 
Maoaulay.— Horatioi and Battle of Lake 

Segilliu, in oue volume, clotb, id. 
Milton.— L'AUegro and n PenaeroM. Edited 

by C. E. Browurigg, M.A. 

Moore.— The Fire Wonhippera. 

Scorr.— Marmlon. Canto I., with Illustrated 
Notes, paper, 3<2.; cloth, id. Canto II., 
paper. Sit.; cloth, 8d. Canto YI., 66 pp., 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

8<x)TT.— The Lav of the Last MlnatreL Cantos 
I., II., III., IV., v., VL, each separately. 

Scott.- The Lady of the Lake. Cantos I., 
II., III., rv., v., VI., each separately. 

Shakespeare.— SelectbUBS firam: As Tou Like 
It, Henry vni.. Richard n., Julius Oasar, 
The Merchant of Venice. 

Wordsworth.— Selections trmn the Shorter 

Poems. Edited by W. Dent. 
Burks.— The Cotter's Saturday Hlght, Ac. 

NotM helov) text. 
LoKOFELLow.— Evangeline. Nottn below ttxt. 

Paper, 3d.; cloth. 4d. 

English Qrammar, Ac* 

The PUPIL'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 
an Introduction to the study of EneUsh 
Grammar, based upon the Analyus of 
Sentences. F'cap 8vo, cloth, U. 6d. 

HIGHER ENGLISH: a Coorse of Eng- 
lish Study for Middle and Upper Forms. 
By David Campbell. FcapSvo, cl., 1«. 6d. 

LOWER ENGLISH: a Course of Eng- 
lish Study for Lower Forms. By David 
Campbell. F'cap 8vo, cloth, la. 

LESSONS ON ENGLISH FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By David CampbeU. Cloth 
boards, Is.; limp cloth, lOd. 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION EXERCISES. Short Stories, 
Hints for Essays, Rules and Models for 
Letters, &c. F'cap 8vo, cloth. Is. 

STORIES AND ESSAYS. Carefully 
arrnn^ed and graduated Stories for Ex- 
ercises, with classified Examples for 
Essays. F'cap Bvo, cloth. Is. 

SELECTIONS FOR PARAPHRASING. 
Selected by W. Murison, M.A. Cloth, U. 

Modem Languages. 

MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. Edited 
by Francis Storr, RA. F'cap 8vo, 1«. 

Lettres de Paal-IiOais Coarier. 

Edited by J. G. Anderson, B.A.Lond., 
prizeman in French. Cloth, U. 



The Court of Spala under Charles 
II,, and other Historical Essays by Paul 
de Saint-Victor. Edited by lEnnmcis 
Storr. Cloth, Is. \ 

Toyages en Zlffsag. By Rodolphe 
TOpffer. Edited by Asoott R. Hope. U. 

The Siege of Paris. B;^ Francisaue 
Saroey. Edited by F. B. Eirkman. is. 

AJinard*s Les Trappeurs de 
L'Arkansas. Edited by Marguerite 
Ninet. Cloth, la. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By 
J. J. Beuzemaker, B.A. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A SECOND FRENCH COURSE By 
J. J. Beuzemaker, B.A. Cloth, 2s. Qd. 

FLEUR DE MER. By Pierre Mael. 
Edited by J. Boielle, B.^s-L. Cloth, Is. 

ACHILLE ET PATROCLE. Edited 
with Notes, Exercises, <fec., by Emile B. 
le FranQois. Cloth, 8d. 

FRENCH STORIES : a Reading-book 
for Junior and Middle Forms. With 
Notes, Exercises, <&c. By Marguerite 
Ninet. Cloth, Is. 

READINGS IN FRENCH. By Mar- 
guerite Ninet. F'cap 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

FRENCH TALES FOR BEGINNERS. 
With complete Vocabularies. By Mar- 
guerite Ninet. Illustrated. Cloth, Is. 

A MODERN FRENCH READER: 
Interesting extracts from contemporary 
French. By J. J. Beuzemaker, B.A. 
Cloth, Is. 

FRENCH UNSEENS FOR JUNIOR 
FORMS. Passages in Prose and Verse. 
Selected by D. S. Rennard, B.A. 3d. 

FRENCH UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE 
FORMS. Selected by E Pellissier, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth. Is. 

FRENCH UNSEENS FOR UPPER 
FORMS. Selected by E. Pellissier, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

FRENCH IRREGULAR VERBS, fully 
conjugated, with Notes and Appendices. 
By Marcel Rosey. Paper, 6d. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. By Marcel Rosey. Is. 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH 
COMPOSITION AND IDIOMS. By 
Hector Rey, B.^s-L., B.Sc. Cloth, 88. 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH 
MANUAL. For Students Reading for 
Army and other Examinations. By Ott<> 
C. Nttf, M.A.Lond. Crown 8vo, clotli, 
Ss.ed. 

A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Bj 
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, Is. 6a. 



A. R. Lechner. Crown 8yo, cloth 

A SECOND GERMAN COURSE By 
H. Baumann, M.A. Crown 8vo, f^ 
28. Qd. 
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GEUMAN STO&IES. With Notes, 
&c., by L. de Saumarez Brock. Is. 6d. 

OEB.MAN UNSEENS. Junior Section. 
Selected by D. S. Bennard, B.A. 4d. 

SCHILLER'S SONG OF THE BELL, 
and other Poems. Edited by George 
Macdonald, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d 

History. 

THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY. Edited by 0. W. C. 
Oman, M.A. In f cap 8vo volumes, with 
maps, &c. ; cloth, 1«. 

I. Tbe Haklns of tbe EngUsli 
Natloa, B.C. 5^A.D. 1135. By 0. G. 
Robertson, B.A. 

II. King and Barouage. a.d. 1135- 
" 1328. By W. H. Hutton, B.i>. 

lY. England and the Refurina- 
tlon, A.D. 1485-1603. By G. W. Powers, 
M.A- 

y. King and Parliament, a.d. 
1603-1711 By G. H. WakeUug. M.A. 

VI. IHe Hablng of the British 
Empire, a.d. 1714-1833. By Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. 

A SUMMARY OF BRITISH HIS- 
TORY, With Appendices. By the Rev. 
li^dgar Sanderson, M.A. Cloth, Is. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
iSMPIRE. By the Rev. Edgar San- 
derson, M.A. 476 pp., cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE WARWICK ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. A Sketch of the Development of 
England and the Empire. From B.o. 66 
to the present time. Cloth, 88. 6d. 

THE WARWICK HISTORY READ- 
ERS: Illustrated Reading Books in 
English History. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

No. 1. Simple BtorlM from E -rliah History. 
8d. 

No. II. Simple Stories from Engliih History. 
lOd. 

No. III. Stories from English History, B.O. 
9C-A.D. 1485. 1«. 

No. IV. Stories from Englidi History, 
1480—1688. 18.4(2. 

No. v. Stories from EngUsh History, 1688 
to Present Time. By J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Is. ed. 

No. VI. History of EngUad to 1608. By the 
B«T. Edgar Sauderaon, M.A. l«. 6d. 

No. VII. History of Enfisnd from 1608 to 
Present Time. By G. H. Ely. B.A. Is. 9d. 

AN EPITOME OF HISTORY, Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Modem. By Carl Ploetz. 
Translated by W. H. Tillinghast Crown 
Svo, cloth, 78. Qd. 

THE SCOTS READER: a History of 
Scotland for Junior Pupils. By David 
Campbell Fcap Svo, cloth. Is. 



OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND from Early Times to the 
Present Day. By George Girling. Illiu- 
trated. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HIS- 
TORY, Ancient, Medissval, and Modem. 
By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. Cloth, 08. 6d, 

Also:— Part I., Ancient Oribntal 
Monarchies, is.; Part II., Grbbcb and 
ROMB. 2s.; Part III., MBDLfiVAL History, 
Is.; Part IV., Modbrn History, 28. 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Herbert Wills. Crown Svo, cloth, 28, 

ASYNOPSISOFSCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By Herbert Wills. Crown Svo, cloth, 2«. 

OUR COUNTRY: a History for Lower 
Forms. By the Rev. Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, Is. id. 

THE STORY OF ENGLAND: a His- 
tory for Lower Forms. By the Rev. 
Edgar Sanderson, M.A. lUastrated. 
Crown Svo, cloth. Is. Gd. 

The two volumes "Our Country" and 
" The Story qf England" are complemen- 
tary qf each other. Each traverses the 
field of English History, but the first 
deals at greater length with the early 
history, and touches more fully upon ths 
romantic episodes than the other. 

Geography. 

MAN ON THE EARTH: a Course in 
Geography. By Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. 
Fully illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

BLACKIE'S DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL MANUALS. By W. G. 
Baker, M.A. 

No. 1. Realistic Elementary Geography. 

Taught by Picture and Plan. Is. 6a. 
No. S. The British ZslSB. S«. 
No. & The British Colonies and India. S«. 

No. 4. Evrope (except the British Isles). 

Crown Svo, cloth, 2«. 
No. 6. The World (except Europe). Cloth , 3t. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE. By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. By 
W. G. Baker, M.A. With 70 Illustrations, 
and Maps. Cloth, Is. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD. By Professor Zehden. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

AUSTRALASIA: a Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Australian and New Zealand 
Colonies. By W. Wilkins. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. Od. 

A SYNOPTICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD: a Concise Handbook for 
Examinations. Cloth, Is. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF NOBTH 
AMERICA: a Synopsis with Sketch 
Maps. Cloth, 6d. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA: a 
Synopsis with Sketch Maps. Cloth, 6d. 

THE CENTURY GEOGRAPHICAL 
HANDBOOKS: with Maps. 

No. III. England. 16 pp., id. 

No. IV. Britlih Isles. 82 pp.. 2d. 

No. IV. A-B. Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 

United States, Ac. 8<i. 
No. rv. c. Europe, Brltlsli Nortb America, 

Autralasia. 48 pp., 3d. 

No. V. Smope. 48 pp., id. 

No. VI. British Ooloniee and Depeadeneies. 

Climate, Interchange of Prodactions. Sd. 
No. VII. Vnited States. Ocean Currents. 8d. 
No. VII. B. Tlie World, with exception of 

Europe. 4d. 

Arithmetic. 

LAYNG'S ARITHMETIC. By A B. 
Layug, M.A. Part I. To Decimals and 
the Unitary Method. Crown Svo, cloth, 
2d. 6d., with or without Answers. 

LAYNG'S ARITHMETICAL EXER- 
CISES, for Junior and Middle Forms 
(5000 Exercises). Crown Svo, Is.; with 
Answerai Is. 6d. Answers alone, 6d. 

PICKERING'S MERCANTILE AR- 
ITHMETIC, for Commercial Classes. By 
K. T. Pickering. Cloth, U. 6d. 

A COMPLETE ARITHME-nC. CToth, 
>Vitli Answers, Is. 6d. Exercises only, 192 
pages, Is. Answers alone, Qd. 

EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. Pro- 
blems and Exercises (with Answers) from 
University Local Exam. Papers. By T. S. 
Harvey. Cloth. 28. Kbt, U. 6d. 

Mathematics. 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS OF GEOME- 
TRY. With Notes, Examples, and Ex- 
ercises. Arranged by A. £. Layng, M.A. 
Books I. to VL, with XL, and Appendix.' 
Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Books I. to IV. in one vol. , 28. 6d. 
Book I., is.; II., 6d.: III., l«.; IV., 6d.; 
L-II , 18. 8d.; L-IIL, 2s.: V. and VI. 
together. Is.; XL, Is. td. 

Ket to Book I.,28.6d.; to Complete 
Euclid, 6s. 

PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R. 
Wyke Bayliss, B.A U. 

ALGEBRA To Progressions and Scales 
of Notation. By J. G. Kerr. M.A. With 
Answers, fcap Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; with- 
out Answers, 2». 



ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By Dr. W. T. 
Knight. Fcap Svo, cloth, 2s. Ket, 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT -BOOK OF 
TRIGONOMETRY. By R. H. Pinker- 
ton, B. A F'cap Svo, cloth, 2s. 

MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES for 
Matriculation and other Exams. By Dr. 
W. T. Knight. F'cap Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCU. 
LUS. With examples of applications to 
Mechanical Problems. By W. J. Millar, 
C.E. Fcap Svo, cloth, Is. ed. 

Science. 

DESCHANBL'S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. An Elementary Treatise. By 
Professor A Privat Deschanel, of Paris. 
Translated and edited by Professor J. D. 
Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. Medium Svo, 
qloth, 18s. ; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. Qd. 
each. 

Part I.— Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Ac. 
Part II.-Heat. 

Part III.~Eleetrlelt7 and Ma«netl«m. 
Part IV.-8oimd and Liglit. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY. By A Bemthsen, Ph.D., for- 
merly Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Heidelberg. Translated by 
George M'Gowan, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 
oloth, 7s. 6d. 

FUEL AND REFRACTORY MATE- 
RIALS. By A. Humboldt Sexton, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., Professor of Metallurgy in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF SOLID OR DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Alex. B. 
Dobbie^ B.Sc. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

HEAT AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THERMO-DYNAMICS. By C. H. Draper, 
D.Sc, B.A. Cloth, 4s. Qd. 

HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMA- 
TICS. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
ANATOMY. By Henry Edward Clark, 
M.B.C.M., Professor of Surgery in St. 
Mungo's College, Glasgow, <sc., d«. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Prof. Ainsworth Davis, Examiner in Bo- 
tany, Physiology, and Hygiene to the 
Intermediate Schools of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. Cloth, 2s. 

THE STUDENT'S INTRODUCTORY 
TEXT-BOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BO- 
TANY. By Joseph W. Oliver. Illn- 
trated. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICS. By Professor Everett. Fcap 
8vo, cloth, 3«. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF NATUB.AL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Professor J. B. Everett 
F'cap, 8vo, cloth, 48. 

THEOEETICAL MECHANICS. By 
B. H. PinkertOD, B. A. F'cap 8vo, cloth, is. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
DYNAMICS AND HYDROSTATICS. By 
B. H. Pinkerton, B.A F'cap 8vo, cloth, 
'3s. iki. 

THE ARITHMETIC OF MAGNETISM 
AND ELECTRICITY. By Robert Gunn. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
By W. Jerome Harrison and Charles A. 
White. F'cap 8vo, cloth, 28. 

LIGHT, HEAT, AND SOUND. By 
Charles H. Draper, D.Sc.(Lond.). F'cap 
8vo, cloth, 28. 

ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY : Theoretical and Practical. By 
Professor A. Humboldt Sexton. F'cap 
8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ALL,or Elementary 
Alternative Chemistrvin accordance with 
the Science and Art Syllabus. By W. 
Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., & R. J. Bailey. 
Fcap 8vo, 18. 6d. 

QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS, Inorganic and Organic. By Edgar 
E. Horwill, F.C.S. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. By J. M'Gregor-Robert- 
son, M.A., M.B. Fcap 8vo, cloth, is. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Vincent T. Murch6. F'cap 8vo, cloth, 28. 

ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Joseph 
W. Oliver. F'cap 8vo, cloth, 28. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. In- 
tended as an Introduction to the study 
of the Rocks and their Contents. By W. 
J. Harrison, F.GJ3. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
APPLIED MECHANICS. By David Allan 
Low. F'cap 8vo, cloth, 28. 

EARTH-KNOWLEDGE. PART L A 
Text.-l>ook of Elementary Physiography. 
By W. Jerome Harrison, and H. Rowland 
Wakefield. F'cap 8vo, 28. 

ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 
Edited by Professor E. P. Wright Fcap 
8vo, 1«. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HYGIENE. By H. 
Rowland Wakefield. Fcap 8vo, 28. 



ELEMENTARY HYGIENE. With an 
Introductory Section on Physiology. By 
H. Rowland Wakefield. Cloth, 28. 6d. 

FOOD AND ITS FUNCTIONS. A 
Text-Book for Students of Cookery. By 
James Knight, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28. Qd. 

Science for Beginners, 

CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
W. Jerome Harrison. Cloth, 1«. 

AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Edited by Professor R. P. Wright CI., 1«. 

BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Vincent T. Murchd. Cloth, U. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 
FOR BEGINNERS. By W. G. Baker. 
MJL Cloth, 1«. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By 
David Clark. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. With Coloured Illustrations. 
By Vincent T. Murch^. Cloth, U. 6d. 

SCIENCE READERS. Fully iUus- 
trated. 

Naitaral Bistory Count. 

Oovntry Storlei: Infant Reader. 6d. 

Book I.— Tales and Talks on Conunon Thingi. 

Parti. 8d. 
Book II.— Tales and Talks on Conunon 

Tilings. Part II. lod. 
Book III.— Seaside and Wayiide; or. The 

TouDg Belentists. l«. 
Book IV.— Onr Friends of the Farm. By the 

Rev. liieodore Wood. 1«. 4d. 
Book v.— Animal and Plant Ufe. Part I. By 

the Rev. Theodore Wood. 1«. fid. 
Book VI.— Animal and Plant Life. Part II. 

By the Rev. Theodora Wood. 1«. 6d. 

General Course. 

No. IV. The Tovng Mechanici. l«. 4d. 
No.Y. The Tonng Chemists. By W. Fumeauz. 

Caoth, 1«. 6d. 
No. yi.-VII. Lesions on Living. By H. l^ow- 

land Wakefield. Cloth, 1«. 6d. 

Reading Books. 

READINGS FROM STANDARD AU- 
THORS, &c. Each foolscap 8vo, strongly 
bound in cloth. 

The Spectator Reader: Selections from Addi- 
son's Spectator. l«. 3d. 
Headings from Sir Walter Scott. l«. Sd. 

Mary Qneen of Scots : being Readings from 
Thk Abbot. Is. Sd. 

Tales from Henty: beingSeleciions from the 
Historical and other Komanoee of G. A. 
Henty. IlloBtrated. Is. 6d. 

The Charles Dickens £eader. is. id. 

The Sovereign Header, fully illustrated, form- 
ing a bright historical record of the events 
of Queen victoria's Reign. Br G. A. Henty. 
New Edition, brought np to date. ls.6(L 



blackie's educational works. 



The Oltizm: His Rights ahd Rupoifiiuu- 
Tiu. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 1«. 6d. 

TlM HowspuMr Keader: Selections from the 
Journals of the Nineteenth Oentuxy. l».6d. 

The British Biographical Header. Is. 9d. 

Beadliigs from Robinson Cmaoe. lUastrated 
bj Gordon Browne. Is. 3d. 

BlMkie's Shakespeare Reader, is. 

Poetieal Readw: Selections from Htaudard 
Authors, is. ad. 

THE PALMEBSTON READEBS. 
New series of Reading Books toith Col- 
oured Illustrations. In Ten Books, in- 
dading The Sight and Sound Primers, 

Prospectus^ vfith Specimen Pages, on 
application. 

STOBIES FOB THE SCHOOLBOOM. 
Edited by J. H. Yoxall. Selections from 
the works of favourite modern authors, 
illustrated by leading artists. Five books, 
prices 8d. to 1«. 6d. Primers, id. to 6d. 

THE CENTTUBY BEADEBS. Six 
books, prices 8d. to Is. 6d. Primers, 
^d. toed. 

BAYNHAM'S ELOCUTION: Selec- 
tions from leading Authors and Drama- 
tists. Bv George W. Baynham. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE PBACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST. 
By John Forsyth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. ed, 

READINGS FROM CABLYLE. Edited 
by W. Keith Leask, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE CITIZEN OF THE WOBLD. 
Select Letters. Edited by W. A. Brock- 
ington, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2». 

ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by 
C Sheldon, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Dnwing, Painting, Writing, 
Ac. 

VEBE FOSTEB'S DBAWING COPY- 
BOOKS. 72 Numbers at 2d. CompleU 
Edition, in Eighteen Parts at 9d. (Each 
part complete in itself.) 

VEBE FOSTEB'S MODEL DBAWING. 
CJoth. is. Qd. 



VEBE FOSTEB'S BUDIMENTABY 
PEBSPECTIVE. Cloth, 1«. 6rf. 

VEBE FOSTEB'S WATER COLOUR 
DRAWING-BOOKS. With coloured fac- 
similes of original water-colour draw- 
inp;s, and hints and directions. Complete 
Ltst on appiieation. 

POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING-BOOKS. Issued under the 
direct superintendence of E. J. Pointer, 
P.RA. Complete List on application. 

A SELECTION FROM THE LIBER 
STUDIORUM OF J. M. W. TURNER. 
R.A. In Four Parts, square folio, 
12«. 6d. each; or complete m Portfolio, 
£2. \2». td. 

VERB FOSTER'S WRITING COPY- 
BOOKS. 

Orielnal Series, in Twenty-two Numl)ers, price 
sJ. each. 

Palmerston Series, in Eleven Nnmbeni, on 
line iHiiier ruled iu blue and red, 'Ml. each. 

Bold Writing, or Civil Service Series, in 
Twenty-seven Numbers, price 'id. each. 

TJpright Series, in Twelve Numbers, '2d. each 

Dictionaries, 6tc. 

The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. 
New Edition, revised and enlai-ged by 
Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.O. Illus- 
trated bv 800 Engravings. Large f'cap 
4to, cloth, 78. ed. ; half-persian, Ids. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, flexible, 12«. Gd. 

ANNANDALE'S CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONABY. By Charles Annandale, 
M.A., LL.D. New Edition, revised and 
extended; 864 pp., fcap 4to, cloth, 5«.; 
Boxburgh, 6s. 6d. ; half -morocco, fl». 

AN ENGLISH DICTIONABY. Ety- 
mological, Pronouncing, and Explanatoiy. 
For the use of Schools. By John Ogilvie, 
LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Boxburgh. 3«. 6d. 

COMMON WOBDS COMMONLY MIS- 
PBONOUNCED. With Hints on Correct 
Articulation. By W. Bamsay-Crawford. 
Cloth, 2f . 

A PBONOUNCING VOCABULABY 
OFMODEBN GEOGBAPHICAL NAMES, 
nearly ten thousand in number. By 
George G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Fcap 
8vo, doth. Is. (kL 
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New Series of Books for School Libraries and Prizes. 

ft 

BLACKIE'S 

SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY, 



Carefully edited — clearly prirUed — strongltj bound. 



Under the above title the publishers have arranged to issue, for School 
Libraries and the Home Circle, a selection of the best and most interesting 
books in the English language. 

In making a ohoice from the vast treasure-house of English literature the 
aim has been to select books that will appeal to young minds ; books that are 
good as literature, stimulating, varied and attractive in subject-matter, and 
of perennial interest ; books, indeed, which every boy and girl ought to know, 
and whioh, if once read, are sure to be read again and again. 

The Library includes lives of heroes ancient and modem, records of travel 
and adventure by sea and land, fiction of the highest class, historical romances, 
books of natural history, and tales of domestic Ufe. 



NOW RE A Dr.- 



In crown 800 volumes. Strongly bound in eloth. Price It. Ud. ecLch. 



The Rifle Bangers. By Captain Mayne 

Reld. 
The Downflall of Napoleon. By Sir 

Walter Scott. 
Essays on English History. By Lord 

Macanlay. 
What'Eaty Did at SchooL 
The Log-Book of a Midshipman. 
Antobiographies of Boyhood. 
Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. 
Wreck of the "Wager" and Subsequent 

Adventures of her Crew^ 
What Katy Did. By Miss Coolidge. 
Miss Austen's Northanger Abbey. 
Miss Edgeworth*s The Gtood Govemenii. 
Martineau's Feats on the Fiord. 
Marryat's Poor Jack. 
Passages in the lAtb of a Oalley-Slave. 
The Snowstorm. By Mrs. Gtore. 
Life of Dampier. 

The Cndse of the Midge. M. Scott. 
Lives and Voyages of Drake and 

Cavendish. 
Edgeworth's Moral Tales. 

"The Library is one of the most intelligent 
•nterpriaes in connection witli juvenile litera- 
lure of recent years. ... A glance at the 



Irving's Conquest of Oranada. 2 vole. 

Marryat's The Settlers in Canada. 

Scott's Ivanhoe. 2 vols. 

Michael Scott's Tom Cringle's Log. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

White's Natural History of Selbome. 

Cooper's The Pathfinder. 

The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. 

Plutarch's Lives of Greek Heroes. 

Parry's Third Vosrage. 

Cooper's Deerslayer. 

Miss Alcott^s Little Women. 

Marryat's Masterman Ready. 

Soott^s The Talisman. 

The Basket of Flowera 

Miss Mitford's Our Village. 

Marryat's Children of the New Forest. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare. 

Dana's Two Years Before the Mast 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 

Waterton's Wanderings. 

Anson's Voyage Round the World. 

list proves that the editing is in the haadc 
of some one who untlerstauds the likings of 
healthy boys and girls."— Bookman. 



Detailed Proepeetus and Prete Opiniont will be tent poet free on Application. 



ONDON: BLACKIB & SON, Limited; GLASGOW AND DUBLIN. 



